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BETTER MATERIALS 


New developments bring new problems. The design- 
ing of an improved direct-drive steam engine, for 
oil-field service, necessitated the use of a material 
that would withstand continuous subjection to high 
steam temperature (550° to 600°F.). 

The manufacturer adopted a Chrome-Nickel-Moly 
(0.50—1.00% Mo) iron for vital engine parts. Due 
to its Moly and Chromium contents, its low growth 
resistance assures maintenance of the close toler- 


ances necessary to efficient engine performance. 





HIGHER TEMPERATURES 


This iron also has advantages from the standpoint 
of production costs. The castings are free from defects. 
They have fine grain in the heavy sections and satis- 
factory machinability in the light sections. 

On the foregoing points alone, Moly irons warrant 
careful consideration. And there are many others, 
likewise attested in practice. Our book, “Molyb- 
denum in Cast Iron,’’ will show the way to more 
economical high-strength castings. It is free. 


Climax Molybdenum Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


PRODUCERS OF FERRO-MOLYBDENUM, CALCIUM MOLYBDATE AND MOLYBDENUM. TRIOXIDE 


Climax Mo-lyb-den-um Company 
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As the Editor 


Views the News 


M IMPETUS continues to gather behind the move- 
ment toward better industrial relations. At Wash- 
ington, a senate subcommittee continues to take tes- 
timony from industrial leaders as to the value of 
an incentive taxation system aimed at stabilization 
of employment; opinions as to the value of such a 
system (p. 33) differ. A research into the effect of 
machines on employment and the standard of liv- 
ing has been launched (p. 35) by the American So- 
ciety of Tool Engineers. Hailing the social security 
act as a great advance, it affords only a limited de- 
gree of protection, says Edward R. Stettinius, chair- 
man, United States Steel Corp.; he holds (p. 24) 
that it leaves ample scope for “‘socially-minded em- 
ployers to provide added protection adjusted to vary- 
ing family needs.” 


Unemployment compensation benefits will be avail- 
able by January (p. 23) in forty-six states, the dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii and Alaska. Certain weak- 
nesses in the system have been ex- 
posed and simplification is needed 
in the interest of effectiveness. .. . 
A number of manufacturers say 
the minimum steel wage recom- 
mended by the public contracts board (p. 25) would 
eliminate them as government suppliers and ask 
that it be reconsidered. . . . Many distinctive features 
will highlight the Golden Gate international exposi- 
tion (p. 30) now taking form at San Francisco. In- 
cluded are hangars with three-hinged arch design, in 
anticipation of gigantic airplanes of the future. Steel 
requirements of the exposition run into many thou- 
sands of tons. 


*‘Security’’ 
In 46 States 


Demand for steel (p. 79) has leveled off. Stee! 
production last week dropped another point (p. 27) 
to 61 per cent of ingot capacity. Recovery in the 
United States is lagging (p. 35) 
behind that of five other major 
countries. Optimism continues to 
prevail in the automobile industry 
based on the fact that actual sales 
of new cars to consumers are considerably above the 
rate of a year ago. The current rate of production 


Recovery in 


U. S. Lags 
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(p. 38) is expected to be maintained at least into 
February. . . . Much progress has been made in ear- 
marking our industrial facilities for the production 
of war materials (p. 33) and an extensive allocation 
system has been worked out. An unusual recent 
order (p. 31) calls for 65,800 steel windows for a 
single community housing project. 


Mass production of dams for the government has 
brought about the development (p. 49) of a well- 
defined series of operations for handling and plac- 
ing 200-ton spillway gates... . 
Advanced practices and controls at 
a modern axle plant (p. 50) result 
in the production of precision forg- 
ings that approach rough-turned 
parts in accuracy. ... A Canadian steelmaker de- 
rives operating advantages through automatic con- 
trol of an open-hearth furnace through instrumenta- 
tion. Some of these instruments (p. 54) indicate, 
record, or integrate, while others mainly control. .. . 
Phosphate treatment of metallic wearing surfaces re- 
cently has been applied as a method of increasing 
wear resistance. A piston ring manufacturer (p. 60) 
uses this treatment with gratifying results. 


Advanced 


Practices 


An ingenious method is used at one foundry (p. 66) 
to reduce inherent dust hazards. A man walks 
through the plant each day with a large salt shaker 

containing a powder that has a 
Reduce highly offensive odor. He sprinkles 

some of this material at points 
Dust Hazard where the good housekeeping code 

is violated. . . . Die castings again 
are used extensively (p. 46) in 1939 automobiles, in 
grilles, headlamp bezels, louvers, instrument panel 
parts and general hardware. . . . Gearmotor. drives 
have won wide application in recent years. One manu- 
facturer (p. 64) reveals important savings through 
using such drives on draw benches for producing 
seamless tubing. ... A specially equipped electric 
crane facilitates pickling of refrigerator parts (p. 
98) prior to porcelain enameling. 
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InJand Research Scores Again 


Ledloy —Another Metallurgical Achievement that Is 
Saving Money for Steel Users 


Again, the pioneering of Inland metallurgical research 


has, in effect, put money into steel users’ pockets. 


The recently announced development of INLAND 
LEDLOY has enabled metal working plants to speed up 
their machining operations 30% to 60%. In terms of 


dollars, savings like the following examples are typical: 
In the making of a case carburized worm shaft, $47.85 


. . . . | 
machining cost is being saved per ton of steel used. 


The manufacturer of a socket ball control joint is sav- 
ing $37.91 per ton by using Inland Ledloy 1120 instead 
of ordinary SAE 1120. 


Finding ways of making better steel for each customer’s 


purpose is the basis for Inland personal service. The 


occasional development of a new kind of steel, such as 
Inland Ledloy or Inland Hi-Steel (high tensile), merely 
emphasizes the extensive modern laboratory facilities 
which Inland makes daily available to all steel users. 


Often but a small change in the surface characteristics 
of a steel sheet, or special control over its physical 
properties, makes a big difference in the costs and re- 
sults of a forming operation; or the suggestions of an 
Inland engineer may help to save time and material in 
the use of structural steel. 


More companies today than ever before are utilizing 
these special services to supplement their own technical 
staffs. We believe you would find this a worth-while 


practice to follow. 
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@ UNEMPLOYMENT compensa- 
tion benefits will be available by 
January in 46 states, the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii and Alaska. 
Every state and territory has en- 
acted jobless insurance laws, cover- 
ing about 25,500,000 industrial and 
commercial workers. 

These laws provide for benefit 
payments for limited periods dur- 
ing unemployment, are fairly un1- 
form; 80 per cent provide for some 
form of merit rating system which 
eventually will reduce the amount 
of taxes required by employers with 
favorable employment records. 

By August, 1938, benefits were 
being paid by 28 states, in amounts 
which to Sept. 1 totaled $263,157,- 
000. August benefit payments were 
$47,400,000. 

Taxes to support the program 
have been in effect since 1936. 
Cumulative collections and interest 
totaled $888,964,000 as of Aug. 31. 

Reason for unemployment com- 
pensation enactments for all states 
was the federal social security act, 
signed Aug. 14, 1935. The federal 
law provided for an excise tax on 
payrolls of employers of eight or 
more (with certain occupations ex- 
empted) and provided for federal 
grants to states passing compul- 
sory unemployment compensation 
laws meeting requirements of the 
federal social security board. The 
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Master of Granite 


@ More than a million cubic yards of 
broken granite boulders have been re- 
moved from the site of Grand Coulee dam 
and pumping plant, putting steel equip- 
ment to the toughest test. In the develop- 
ment of the Lake Superior iron mines, 
stripping a million cubic yards of soft 
earth from an ore deposit was considered 
a major job. Rock work at Grand Coulee 
includes driving 12 tunnels, each about 17 
feet diameter, diagonally upward through 
the canyon wall for pipes through which 
water will be pumped for irrigation. Gener- 
ators will develop 2,700,000 horsepower of 


electrical energy. NEA photo 
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Unemployment Insurance Blankets U. S. 


In January; Billion Dollars Collected 


federal tax was 1 per cent in 1936; 2 
per cent in 1937; 3 per cent in 1938 
“and thereafter.” 

Employers in states having unem- 
ployment compensation laws were 
allowed to deduct up to 90 per cent 
of the federal tax to apply on state 
unemployment compensation 
taxes. If the state had no_ un- 
employment compensation law, 
employers paid the full amount 
of the federal tax, but none was 
returned to the state for payment 
of unemployment benefits. 


State Laws Fairly Uniform 

Every state fell in line by enact- 
ing laws patterned after suggested 
drafts prepared by the social se- 
curity board. The result is fairly 
uniform state laws, although these 
differ somewhat in the amount of 
taxation provision for merit rating, 
benefit payments to unemployed and 
other details. 

In the three years since the federal 
social security act was passed and 
during which the various state laws 



































were enacted, certain weaknesses 
have been exposed. 

Most important: Disappointment 
to unemployed persons by delay in 
benefit payments and uncertainty as 
to the amount and duration of pay- 
ments. Benefit provisions in state 
laws already tested have been so 
involved, and record-keeping so com 
plicated, that payments have been 
delayed for weeks and months, even 
to persons unquestionably eligible. 

States have demanded from em.- 
ployers a mass of detail and a maze 
of reports, far beyond what will 
ever be used for benefit payments 
or preventing future unemployment. 

Details of wages and hours have 
been asked for each employe, for 
each pay period, and sometimes 
even subdivided by places of em- 
ployment and types of work. AIl- 
though requirements for informa- 
tion from employers differ in the 
various states, the states generally 
have collected millions of figures 
that never will be used. 

To correct some of these weak- 















Frank B. Cliffe, assistant 
comptroller, General Electric Co., 
recently suggested three improve- 
ments in state laws: 


nesses, 


Benefits should be based on em- 
ploye’s actual wages instead of his 
hypothetical “full-time wages” as 
provided in practically all state laws. 

Reliable employers should be re- 
lieved of preparing detailed reports 
for each employe. They should be 
allowed to furnish data only for em- 
ployes who have been separated 
from their payroll, or who have ap- 
plied for benefit payments. 

Merit rating formulae should be 
simplified as to administrative re- 
quirements. 

Comments Mr. Cliffe: “If these 
voluminous reports were merely an 
expense and burden to employers, 
it would be bad enough, but their 
very bulk is responsible for much 
of the delay and errors in paying 
benefits.” 


Security Board Recognizes Defects 


Cognizance of the program’s de- 
fects was taken by the social se- 
curity board last summer when it 
started a survey to determine how 
unemployment compensation could 
be simplified and made more effec- 
tive. 

Ohio’s law is regarded as fairly 
typical of the majority of state en- 
actments. It has what is known as 
the “pooled-fund system” under 
which all contributions collected by 
the state go into a single fund, 
from which benefits are paid to 
eligible employes, disregarding their 
former employers (except for merit 
rating records). This system has 
been adopted by 44 states. 

Wisconsin by contrast has an 
“employer-reserve system.” Contri- 
butions under this system are not 
pooled, but each employer’s contri- 
bution is credited to his own ac- 
count, and benefits are paid from 
his account only to his former em- 
ployes. 

Ohio’s act, like many other state 
laws, has reduced the number of 
employes necessary to bring an em- 
ployer under the act. In Ohio the 
tax applies to employers of three 
or more. 

Consider a typical case under the 
Ohio act—that of Mr. Small Manu- 
facturer, whose annual payroll to- 
tals $100,000. 

How much tax he must pay pend- 
ing establishment of his merit rat- 
ing is shown in this table: 


Net Federal 
Tax Rate 


Taxable 
Payroll of 


What his Ohio contribution rate 
and amount will be in 1942 and 
thereafter depends on the merit 
rating earned by his employment 
experience. For each manufacturer 
a separate account will be main- 
tained and his account will be cred- 
ited with all tax payments. Benefit 
payments to his former employes 
will be charged against his account. 

If Mr. Small Manufacturer had 
no benefit payments charged against 
his account through 1941, his ac- 
count would show a total of $13,500, 
or 13.5 per cent of his annual pay- 
roll. 

How would this affect his tax rate 
under the merit rating system? 

The Ohio act provides the follow- 
ing rates: 

Employer’s Ohio 
Excess Tax Rate 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Annual Payroll Payroll 


15 or more 1.0 
12 to 15 1.5 
10 to 1? 2.0 
8 to 16 pas 
Less than8 3.0 
No Excess 4.0 


Beginning in 1942, Mr. Small Man- 
ufacturer would be taxed 1.5 per 
cent of his annual payroll to meet 
State requirements. When his ac- 
count shows $15,000 in reserve, or 
15 per cent of his annual payroll, his 
tax rate will drop to 1 per cent. 

If, however, benefit payments to 
former employes reduce his reserve 
to 8 per cent of annual payroll, his 
tax rate will be 3 per cent, and if 
benefit payments equal or exceed his 
tax contributions, his rate will be 
4 per cent. 

Stated object of the merit rating 
system is to stabilize employment 
by encouraging employers to pro- 
vide regular full-time employment. 
New tax rates will be established 
for each employer once a_ year. 

Most states have incorporated 
some variation of this merit rating 
system. Examples: 

Alabama’s system is based on the 
individual employer’s actual experi- 
ence. After 1941 tax rates may 
range from 1.5 to 4 per cent of to- 
tal annual payroll. 

Connecticut provides, starting in 
1940, that employers whose excess 
of tax payments over benefits is 
more than 7.5 per cent but less than 
10 per cent of annual payroll will 
be taxed 2.5 per cent of total an- 
nual payroll. If excess is 10 to 12.5 
per cent, tax rate will be 2 per cent; 





Ohio Con- Net 
tribution Rate 


Federal Ohio Con- 


$100,000 Per Cent Per Cent Tax tribution 
1936 0.1 9 $100 $ 900 
1937 0.2 1.8 200 1800 
1938 0.3 2.7 300 2700 
1939 0.3 ey 300 2700 
1940 0.3 veg 300 2700 
1941 0.3 Ay 300 2700 
1942 and there- 
after 0.3 ? 300 ? 





if excess is 12.5 to 15 per cent, tax 
will be 1.5 per cent; if excess is 
15 to 17.5 per cent, tax rate will 
be 1 per cent; if excess is 17.5 per 
cent, tax will be waived. 

Illinois’ merit rating system be- 
comes effective in 1942 and provides 
employers be classified according to 
actual experience. If excess of tax 
payments over benefits to former 
employes is 7.5 to 10 per cent, tax 
rate will be 1.8 per cent; if excess 
is 10 to 12.5 per cent, tax rate will 
be 0.9 per cent; if excess is 12.5 
per cent, contributions cease. 

Massachusetts’ act provides the 
commissioner shall classify em- 
ployers to reduce rate to equitably 
reflect their experience by 1941. 

Michigan’s merit system becomes 
effective April 1, 1942, and provides 
the following rates: If excess is 
less than 8 per cent, tax rate will 
be 3 per cent; excess between 8 
and 10 per cent, tax rate 2.5 per 
cent; excess 10 to 12 per cent, tax 
rate 2 per cent; excess 12 to 15 
per cent, tax rate 1.5 per cent; ex- 
cess over 15 per cent, tax rate 1 
per cent. 

New York has no definite provi- 
sions for merit rating. State ad- 
visory council is directed to study 
act’s operation on basis of actual 
contribution and benefit experience 
and to report on practicability of 
establishing a rating system. 

Pennsylvania has no _ provisions 
for reductions. 

Average payment for total unem- 
ployment in the states now paying 
benefits is $10.90 a week, accord- 
ing to a report of the social security 
board for July. Payments ranged 
from $7.44 in Tennessee to $12.65 
in Utah. Payments for partial un- 
employment averaged $5.72, and 
ranged from $4.57 in Wisconsin to 
$7.23 in Utah. 


STETTINIUS CITES FACTORS 
IN ECONOMIC SECURITY 

Approving social insurance in 
principle, Edward R. _ Stettinius, 
chairman, United States Steel Corp., 
last week told the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents at New 
York that it does not provide com- 
plete protection. The primary pur- 
pose, he pointed out, is not independ- 
ence but subsistence. 

“Without passing on the details of 
the social security act, and although 
aware that its machinery may need 
readjusting,” said Mr. Stettinius, “TI 
am convinced that recognition of the 
principle of social security by the 
enactment of that legislation repre- 
sents a great advance—one deeply 
desired by the people and deserving 
to be protected by all who cherish 
the well-being of our social order. . . 

“Moreover, because the benefits 
provided afford only a limited de- 
gree of protection, there is ample 
scope for thrifty individuals and so- 

(Please turn to Page 97) 
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Public Contracts Wage Minimum: 


Smaller Manufacturers State Case 


WASHINGTON 


@ RECONSIDERATION of its min- 
imum steel wage recommendation 
under the Walsh-Healey act is urged 
on the public contracts board by a 
number of manufacturers doing 
business with the government. 

Inquiries disclosed that up to last 
Saturday the board had _ received 
letters from Apollo Steel Co., Apollo, 
Pa., and Continental Steel Corp., 
Kokomo, Ind., as_ heretofore re- 
ported in STEEL; Reeves Steel & Mfg. 
Co., Dover, O.; Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp., Denver; Sloss Sheffield Steel 
& Iron Co., Birmingham; and a brief 
from Rob’t. H. Irons, president, Cen- 
tral Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

However, it is believed more pro- 
tests will be filed before expiration 
of the time limit set by the board, 
Dec. 10. Many eastern companies, 
as well as small companies in the 
Middle West, feel they have been 
practically ruled out of government 
business by the proposed 62% cents 
an hour minimum for northern man- 
ufacturers. 

One of the board’s main purposes 
in carrying out the provisions of the 
Walsh-Healey act presumably was 
to establish a “floor” for wages, not 
force increases for those in the 
higher brackets. Yet this is what 
it is expected to lead to, as in many 
instances wages paid to skilled and 


semiskilled workers are determined 
or influenced by the base rate. 

Companies also want the board to 
consider geographical differentials, 
relative living costs, and the fact 
that not being integrated establish- 
ments they Must purchase their ma- 
terials in the open market. 


Typical Company’s Attitude 


Typical of the attitude of many 
smaller companies in eastern Penn- 
sylvania is this brief from Mr. 
Irons: 

“The recent virtual elimination of 
differentials between basing points 
in combination with the drastic re- 
duction in steel prices, makes it 
extremely difficult to see how these 
prices can be maintained without 
wage reduction. 

“Our plant is nonintegrated and 
in competition with large plants 
which are completely integrated. 
We manufacture one product only, 
steel plates, whereas the large in- 
tegrated plants manufacture a full 
line of steel products. Because of 
our nonintegration we are com- 
pelled to pay heavy freight rates 
on all our raw materials. 

“Raw materials which bulk larg- 
est in our costs are iron and steel 
scrap, and because of our location 
on the eastern seaboard the prices 
are very sensitive to the exporting 
of scrap, which is done in large 
volume, and which keeps the do- 





Giving Small Steel Parts a Shampoo 





@ At General Motors’ new Ternstedt plant, Trenton, N. J.. small items of 
automobile hardware are tumbled with hardened steel balls in a drum, then 
dipped repeatedly into a mixture of cleaning fluid, soap and water, preparatory 


to plating 
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mestic prices at a high level. 

“Again due to our iocaticn on the 
eastern seaboard, we are compelled 
to compete at a great disadvantage 
with imported steel plates. This 
competition is a negligible factor in 
the business of the steel plants lo- 
cated in the Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago districts. 

“We have only one plant, located 
in Harrisburg. This city is the cen 
ter of two railroad systems 
has large railroad shops and yards 
and many varied manufacturing in- 
dustries. The common labor rate 
at our plant is considerably higher 
than the similar prevailing wage 
paid in other industries in this lo- 
cality, including those paid by the 
railroads. 

“The entire wage structure of our 
plant is based on the basic or com- 
mon labor rate. Any increase in 
this basic rate would automatically 
bring about corresponding increases 
in all other hourly, piece-work and 
tonnage rates. In other words, our 
entire wage _ structure would be 
changed to our serious detriment. 

“It is an historical fact that a 
wage differential has always exist 
ed throughout industry between this 
district and Pittsburgh and Chicago 
This wage differential was recog 
nized in the case of the NRA codes 
by the department of labor when 

it divided the country into a 
number of districts and based them 
on the then existing wages in the 
steel industry. 


Points to NRA Differentials 


“The differentials in basic wages 
established then by the NRA code 
were substantially the same dif 
ferentials as exist today between 
the various districts There 
also historically existed in this dis- 
trict a differential between the basic 
or common labor rates paid by 
large integrated plants, and those 
paid by the small nonintegrated 
plants. This differential also exists 
today. 

“Our plant is located in a rela 
tively small community surrounded 
by small towns and farms. The 
majority of our men live in these 
small towns and on the farms and 
their living conditions are less ardu- 
ous and on a considerably lower cost 
basis than in congested Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago districts. 

“We submit that your honorable 
board should conclude that any 
elimination of prevailing wage dif- 
ferentials would have a ser- 
ious and disastrous effect upon both 
the wage structure and the compe- 
titive ability of our company in ex- 
ecuting contracts for the United 
States government. Our govern- 
ment contracts for the United 
States navy constitute from 10 per 
cent to 20 per cent of our output 
and we are very eager to continue 
to serve the government in this 
respect.” 


In its letter to the board, Reeves 
Steel & Mfg. Co. urges further study 
of the smaller manufacturers’ posi 
tion. It states its common labor 
rate is 53’ cents an hour: that it 
purchases semifinished steel from 
larger producers, “and unless proper 
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consideration is given the smaller 
companies like ours... we and 
others will be automatically forced 
out of the picture so far as govern- 
ment business is concerned.” 

Colorado Fuel & Iron says _ its 
present labor base at its Pueblo 
plant is 60 cents, and “while an 
increase of 2% cents per hour may 
appear on its face to be compara- 
tively small, nevertheless, it in- 
volves a large percentage of pro- 
testing employes and will require 
an adjustment of many, if not most 
of its other rates in order that the 
differentials in these rates hereto- 
fore and customarily prevailing be 
maintained.” 

Sloss Sheffield asks the board to 
eliminate commercial pig iron busi- 
ness in the Birmingham district 
from the iron-steel classification. 
Also, to “find the prevailing mini- 
mum wage in this locality in the 
commercial pig iron business to be 
40 cents per hour, or to find and fix 
in accordance with fact, prevailing 
minimum wage in the Birmingham 
district, in the industry, to be 40 
cents per hour, not 45 cents.” 

The company also points out in 
considerable detail what it considers 
errors of fact regarding southern 
steel wages. 


LABOR 


STEEL EMPLOYMENT UP FOR 
THIRD CONSECUTIVE MONTH 
@ EMPLOYMENT in the steel in- 
dustry advanced for the third con- 
secutive month in October, accord- 
ing to the American Iron and Steel 
institute. A total of 436,000 workers 
were employed, 5000 more than in 
September. 

Payrolls amounted to $56,176,000, 
largest since November, 1937. In 
September they were $52,365,000. In 
October a year ago $76,191,000 was 
disbursed to 587,000. 

Hourly wage earnings averaged 
83.2 cents in October, compared with 
83 cents in September and 82.5 
cents in October, 1937. 

Wage earners worked an average 
of 31.2 hours a week in October; 
30.0 in September; 29.4 hours in Au- 
gust; 242 in July. In October, 
1937, the >verage was 31.9. 


MET. “RADES EMPLOYMENT 
STEAw»» «N OCTOBER 


Meta) trades employment in Oc- 
tober was substantially the same as 
for September, showing a decline of 
only 0.1 per cent, according to the 
National Metal Trades association, 
Chicago. The index is based on re- 
ports from members in 22 cities. Oc- 
tober figures indicated employment 
was 78.1 per cent of the 1925-1927 
monthly average. 
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AVIATION 


DETROIT COMPANY FORMED 
TO MAKE AIRCRAFT PARTS 


@ CHANDLER-EVANS CORP., De- 
troit, has been organized with capl- 
tal of $200,000 to manufacture air- 
craft accessories and parts. A large 
interest is held by National Avia- 
tion Corp. 

Production is to begin immediate- 
ly on a nonicing carburetor and 
diesel fuel pumps, according to 
Charles W. Deeds, president. Mr. 
Deeds formerly was general man- 
ager of Pratt & Whitney division, 
United Aircraft Corp. 


LOCKHEED AWARDED THREE 
LARGE FOREIGN CONTRACTS 


Substantial orders placed by three 
foreign countries with Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif., has 
increased the company’s backlog to 
$29,900,000. 

Included is one for $320,000 from 
Polish Air Lines for four twin-en- 
gine transport planes. Others: 50 
bombers for the Australian air 
board; three high-speed transports 
for the air ministry of France, to 
go into Europe-Africa service. 


AIR SERVICES PLACE ORDERS 
FOR MILITARY PLANES, PARTS 

United States navy air corps 
has awarded a $754,000 contract for 
20 general utility amphibians to 





Engineering 


Grumman _ Aircraft 
Corp., Bethpage, N. Y. 
Other air service orders placed 
recently include: For war depart- 
ment, to Kollsman Instrument Co. 
Inc., Elmhurst, N. Y., altimeter as- 
semblies, $135,850; Walter Kidde & 
Co., New York, oxygen cylinders, 


$125,984; Sperry Gyroscope Co., 
New York, indicator assemblies, 
$376,600; Eclipse Aviation Corp., 


East Orange, N. J., starters, $33,- 
800. 

For navy department, to Hamilton 
Standard Propellers, East Hartford, 
Conn., propellers, $45,000; Pratt & 
Whitney, East Hartford, Conn., en- 
gine bearing assemblies, $48,650. 


Malleable Founders Will 
Convene in Cleveland 


@ Malieable Founders’ society will 
conduct its semiannual meeting at 
the Terminal club, Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Dec. 15, with a program 
devoted to technical aspects of pro- 
duction and applications of malle- 
able and economic factors affecting 
the industry. The meeting will em- 
brace a morning session, a luncheon, 
an afternoon session and a dinner. 
Robert E. Belt, 2013 Union Trust 
building, Cleveland, is secretary. 


Promoting Castings 


@ Marshall Post, president, Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s association, has 
completed a tour of mid-west cities 





Tom Thumb and the Diesel Giant 





@ It was 110 years ago that Baltimore & Ohio tried out Peter Cooper’s Tom 
Thumb, first locomotive built in the United States, then only an experimental 


model. 


Last week crowds in Chicago saw it alongside B & O’s new diesel- 


powered Capitol Limited, latest of the streamlined trains, employing modern 
metals the like of which Cooper in his New York Iron Works never dreamed 
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during which he addressed members 
of the association in Detroit and 
Milwaukee and the Quad City chap- 
ter in Moline, Ill. Plans are under 
way for a publicity and advertising 
campaign to inform industry of re- 
cent developments in cast metals. 
Mr. Post’s talks covered important 
aspects of these developments. 

Mr. Post is vice president and 
general manager of Birdsboro Steel 
Foundry & Machine Co., Birdsboro, 
Pa. 


Gen. Johnson III; Steel 


Men Hear Kerensky 


@ Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, former 
NRA administrator, was to speak 
before the Youngstown chamber of 
commerce last Thursday night, and 
a large number of executives asso- 
ciated with the iron, steel and met- 
alworking industries arranged to 
attend. The general was too ill to 
appear, but the audience heard Alex- 
ander Kerensky, prime minister of 
the first Russian republic, now lec- 
turing in this country. 

Kerensky said a struggle between 
liberty and violence is raging 
throughout the world. “Liberty will 
win everywhere, or nowhere. The 
most powerful stronghold of democ- 
racy, United States, finally will be 
taken if it is surrounded on all 
sides by the enemy.” 

He declared Stalin, Hitler and 
Mussolini are “filled with the same 
organic hatred—hatred of liberty 
and hatred of democracy.” He 
urged organized world public opin- 
ion for moral pressure to restore 
freedom and democracy. 


World Tin Production, 
Consumption Decline 


@ Steady decline in world production 
of tin is reported by International 
Tin Research and Development 
council. Average quarterly produc- 
tion in 1937 was 52,100 gross tons. 
First quarter 1938 production was 
43,100 tons, second quarter 39,200 
tons, third quarter 34,300 tons. 

Apparent tin consumption aver- 
aged 49,700 tons per quarter in 1937 
but in 1938 the first three quarters 
showed consumption of 41,000 tons, 
40,000 tons and 34,300 tons, respec- 
tively. 

Most marked decrease for nine 
months was shown by the three 
largest tin consuming countries, 
United States 41.6 per cent, United 
Kingdom 28.5 per cent, and U.S.S R. 
27.3 per cent. For the same period 
Germany showed an increase of 14 
per cent, Japan 21.7 per cent, Italy 
36.1 per cent, Poland 60.9 per cent 
and Sweden 63.6 per cent. 

World tin plate production aver- 
aged 1.064.000 tons by quarters in 
1937. In 1938 the quarters produced 
743,000 ions, 730,000 tons and 6838,- 
000 tons, respectively. 
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District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Dec.3 Change 1937 1936 
Pittsburgh ... 47 3 24 72 
Chicaso...:... 56.5 — 2 30 77 
Eastern Pa... 37 + 3 31 48.5 
Youngstown.. 65 4 35 78 
Wheeling .... 62 —4 30 92 
Cleveland ... 72 — 5 31 79.5 
po 1 ae 49 — 2 21 84 
Birmingham... 75 None 54 74 
New England. 76 + 2 32 91 
Cincinnati .. 75 5 14 96 
St. Louis:.... SES 3 20.6 68 
DEWOL. ...:.: A = 50 95 
Average.... 61 1 30.5 76.5 





Licensed To Build 
Superfinishing Machines 


@ Due to demand from metalwork- 
ing companies for new equipment 
to handle “superfinishing” opera- 
tions, Chrysler Corp. has_ licensed 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Cin. 
cinnati, and the Norton Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., to build machines for 
this type of finishing. Hitherto only 
Foster Machine Co., Elkhart, Ind., 
has held a license. 

Superfinishing was described in 
STEEL for Sept. 26, p. 36. 


Granite City Adds 
Temper Rolling Unit 


@ Granite City Steel Co., Granite 
City, Ill., has started installation of 
an annealing and temper rolling 
unit, costing $1,500,000 to $3,000,000. 
This is part of an improvement pro- 


gram begun in 1935, including ad- 


ditions to buildings and _installa- 
tion of two cold strip and a hot 
strip mill. Construction of the new 
unit will require about four months. 

Cost of the complete expansion 


program will be about $5,500,000. 


It will enable production of sheet 
steel of any marketable gage and 
a larger output of tin plate. 


Join in Metals Safety 


@ National Safety council, Chi- 
cago, has announced the following 
have joined the council’s metal sec- 
tion: Copperweld Steel Co., Glass- 
port, Pa.; Hamilton Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Hamilton, O.; Lycoming 
Mfg. Co., Williamsport, Pa.; Bur- 
meister & Wain Ltd., Copenhagen, 
Denmark; Rustless Iron & Steel 
Co., Baltimore; Henry G. Thomp- 
son & Sons Co., New Haven, Conn.; 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh; Ampco Metal Inc., Mil- 
waukee; Burton-Dixie Corp., Chi- 
cago; Butler Bros., Chicago; Han- 
over Wire Cloth Co., Hanover, Pa.; 
F. H. Lawson Co., Cincinnati; and 
Wagner Mfg. Co., Sidney, O. 


PRODUCTION 


@STEELWORKS operations last 
week increased in six centers, de- 
clined in five and remained steady 
in one. The national rate is esti- 
mated at 61 per cent, 1 point below 
the preceding week. 

Youngstown, O.— Averaged 65 per 
cent, up 4 points, with 66 per cent 
expected this week. Active capacity 
last week included 56 open hearths, 
three bessemers and 14 blast fur- 
naces. Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. started a 10-day run on its bes- 
semer furnace and added an open 
hearth. Republic also added an 
open hearth. 

New England 
76 per cent. 

Cleveland—Declined 5 points to 
72 per cent, resulting from curtail- 
ment by one producer. . 

One open hearth was 
advanced 3 


Gained 2 points to 


St. Louis 
added and the rate 
points to 51.5 per cent. 

Cincinnati—Up 5 points to 75 per 
cent. Backlogs indicate continued 
production at about this level for 
December. 

Detroit—Increased 2 points to 84 
per cent, 21 of 25 open hearths 
active. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Held at 75 per 
cent, with 16 furnaces in operation. 
Ensley rail mill of Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. is working with 
a small backlog. Coal mining by 
the Tennessee company has been 
put on full two-shift schedule. 

Buffalo—Off 2 points to 49 per 
cent on withdrawal of one open 
hearth by Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Pittsburgh—Down 3 points to 47 
per cent following seasonal leveling 
of demand. 

Wheeling—Reduced 4 points to 62 
per cent. 

Central eastern seaboard—Rose 3 
points from Thanksgiving week av- 
erage, to 37 per cent. 

Chicago— Declined 2 points to 56.5 
per cent as an important producer 
reduced activity. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron 


Trusteeship Terminated 


@ Trusteeship of Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corp., Denver, has been ter- 
minated by order of Judge J. Foster 
Symes, in United States district 
court, Denver. This completes re- 
organization of the former Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., started in 1935 
with Arthur Roeder as trustee. 

With net loss of $1,711,542 in the 
calendar year 1935, first half 1936 
Showed net profit of $891,559, and 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1937, 
net profit of $1,207,850. For fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1938, a net loss 
of $829)362 was reported. 
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Coke Decline Less Than in Iron, 


Steel; Over 300 Ovens Completed 


@ COKE PRODUCTION in the first 
ten months this year has held up 
Slightly better than pig iron and 


steel, but still is 43 per cent under 


the corresponding period last year. 
Pig iron output was 56 per cent 
below the first ten months last 
year; steel ingots trailed 1937 by 
54 per cent. 

Coke’s relatively better showing 
is due to a fairly sustained miscel- 
laneous demand. Merchant coke 
plants during the first ten months 
this year operated at 69.9 per cent 
of capagity, wile furnace plants 
operated at only 41.3 per cent. In 
the corresponding period last year, 
merchant plants averaged 83.4 per 
cent, and furnace plants 83 per cent. 

Output from both furnace and 
merchant plants rose sharply in 
October; operations for the month 
were 83.2 per cent at merchant 
plants, 73.4 per cent at furnace 
plants. 


Beehive Output Down 


Adequate supply of by-product 
coke checked the beehive coke boom- 
let of last year. Six per cent of 
1937 production was produced in 
beehive ovens, compared with 3.7 
per cent in 1936, 2.6 per cent in 
1935 and 3 per cent in 1934. For the 
first ten months these beehive ovens 
produced only 2.8 per cent of the 
total. 

By-product coke production in the 
first ten months this year was 25,- 
155,524 net tons, compared with 
43,164,700 tons in the correspond- 
ing period last year. 

Beehive coke output for ten 


months was 716,600, against 2,860,- 
700 tons in the period in 1937. 

Coal charged into by-product 
ovens in the ten months totaled 35,- 
629,132 tons, compared with 61,701,- 
915 last year; into beehive ovens, 
1,132,200 tons of coal this year, 
against 4,537,200 last year. 

Beehive ovens have been disman- 
tled steadily in the past three dec- 
ades and in 1937 were exceeded in 
number by by-product ovens for the 
first time. In 1910, there were 100,- 
362 beehive ovens; in 1920, 75,298; 
in 1929, 30,082; in 1937, only 12,194 
remained. 

First by-product ovens were con- 
structed at Syracuse, N. Y., in 1893 
and in that year produced 0.1 per 
cent of the total coke output. The 
World war impelled a wave of by- 
product oven building and the num- 
ber increased from 6268 in 1915 to 
10,379 in 1919. In the latter months 
of 1918, by-product coke production 
exceeded beehive oven production 
for the first time and since has 
made steady gains. Latest bureau 
of mines figures list 12,718 by-prod- 
uct ovens, of which 9299 are at fur- 
nace plants and 3419 at merchant 
plants. 

The fact that many by-product 
ovens were built during or before 
the war, and now are 20 years or 
more old, has caused considerable 
speculation on probable replacement 
needs. 

The efficient life of a coke oven 
plant cannot be accurately deter- 
mined. One authority believes it to 
be 20 years and says that after 
that limit is reached the ovens have 


Ups and Downs of Coke Industry 


United States Production of Coke in Net Tons 
By U. S. Bureau of Mines 


By-Product Beehive 


Total 


% of Total 

Production 

from By- 
Product Ovens 


Number Ovens 
in Existence 
Beehive 


Year Production Production Production By-Product 
+ RAR AR 12,010,829 12,010,829 ee bas 42,002 
i893 12,850 9,464,730 9,477,580 0.1 12 44,189 
1894 16,500 9,187,132 9,203,632 0.2 12 44,760 
1895 18,521 13,315,193 13,333,714 0.1 72 45.493 
1900 1,075,727 19,457,621 20,533,348 = "4 1,085 57,399 
1905 3,462,348 28,768,781 $2,231,129 10.7 3,103 84,405 
1910 7,138,734 34,570,076 41,708,810 17.1 4,078 100,362 
1915 14,072,895 27,508,255 41,581,150 33.8 6,268 93,110 
1918 25,997,580 30,480,792 56,478,372 46.0 9,279 84,635 
1919 25,137,621 19,042,936 44,180,557 536.9 10,379 82,560 
1920 30,833,951 20,511,092 51,345,043 60.0 10,881 75,298 
1925 39,912,159 11,354,784 51,266,943 9 11.290 57,087 
1929 53,411,826 6,472,019 59,883,845 89.2 12,649 30,082 
1932 21,136,800 651,900 21,788,700 97.0 13,053 19,440 
1935 34,224,053 917,208 35,141,261 97.4 12,860 13,674 
1936 44,569,121 1,706,063 46,275,184 96.3 12,849 13,012 
1937 49,210,748 3,164,721 52,375,469 94.0 12,718 12,194 
25,155,524 716,600 25,872,124 er Se Ow Peer Sah 


1938" 


*Ten months, 
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high radiation 


losses, are low in 
yield, should be replaced. 


Another builder reports ovens 
built 25 or more years ago are still 
in operation. Many of these, he 
says, should be modernized in view 
of the many improvements devel- 
oped since the World war. 

Had it not been for the depres- 
sion, much replacement building 
would have been accomplished. This 
naturally retarded replacement be- 
cause of lack of funds, and because 
some ovens were closed and their 
life thereby extended. 

The government’s interest in the 
industry’s by-product ovens as an 
integral part in the national defense 
program is reflected in question- 
naires to coke plant operators. A 
by-product plant in time of emer- 
gency would be in effect a muni- 
tions plant as it can make high 
explosives, coke for metallurgical 
use, and a long list of other prod- 
ucts important to warfare. 

National defense considerations 
may speed modernization and re- 
placements of the older ovens. 


Ovens Built This Year 


Completed during 1938 were 69 
Koppers-Becker ovens for Republic 
Steel Corp. at Youngstown, O.; 15 
Koppers-Becker ovens for American 
Rolling Mill Co. at Hamilton, O.; 
41 Koppers-Becker ovens for Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. at Pueblo, 
Colo.; 59 Koppers-Becker ovens for 
Inland Steel Co. at Indiana Harbor, 
Ind. 

One hundred thirty Semet-Solvay 
ovens were built for Great Lakes 
Steel Corp., and half are in opera- 
tion. Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
will put half of their 140 new Wil- 
putte ovens at Gary, Ind., into serv- 
ice by Feb. 1, and half by March 1. 

Construction started this year on 
61 Koppers ovens for Ford Motor 
Co. at Dearborn, Mich., and on a 
light oil plant in connection with 
ovens of Republic Steel Corp. at 
Youngstown. 

Into by-product coke ovens last 
year was charged 69,575,373 tons 
of coal, valued at $260,453,698. Av- 
erage yield per ton of coal charged 
was 70.73 per cent coke and 5.58 
per cent breeze. Blast furnaces con- 
sumed 34,730,491 tons of the 49,- 
210,748 tons of by-product coke. 

By-products in 1937 included 757,- 
628,942 thousand cubic feet of gas, 
603,053,288 gallons of tar, 1,506,431,- 
251 pounds of ammonium sulphate 
or its equivalent and 187,054,346 gal- 
lons of crude light oil. 

Total value of coke and by-prod- 
ucts, produced in by-product ovens 
was $397,925,273. 

For each ton of coal charged 
there was recovered 10.89 thousand 
cubic feet of gas, 8.67 gallons of 
tar, 21.84 pounds of ammonium 
sulphate and 2.86 gallons of crude 
light oil. 
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November Pig Iron Output Up 14.3 


Per Cent as 7 More Stacks Resume 


@ NOVEMBER production of coke 
pig iron in the United States was 
highest since October, 1937. With 
a net increase of seven stacks, blast 
furnace activity continues on the up- 
grade. 

Daily average output amounted to 
76,218 gross tons, a gain of 9524 
tons, or 14.3 per cent, over the Oc- 
tober rate of 66,694 tons. This was 
the highest daily output since Oc- 
tober, one year ago, with 93,259 tons. 
Production for November, last year, 
averaged 66,901 tons daily. 

Total production in November was 
2,286,530 gross tons, an increase of 
219,031 tons, or 10.6 per cent, com- 
pared with the October total of 2,- 
067,499 tons. This was _ largest 
monthly output since October, 1937, 
when 2,891,026 tons was made. 

Output in the first 11 months this 
year was 16,676,814 tons, compared 
with 35,205,665 tons in the corre- 
sponding period last year, a decrease 





MONTHLY IRON PRODUCTION 
Gross Tons 


1938 1937 1936 
Jan....... 1,444,862 3,219,741 2,029,304 
Se 1,306,333 3,020,006 1,838,932 
March 1,470,211 3,470,470 2,046,121 
ig | 1,388,008 3,400,636 2,409,474 
i ee 1,260,937 3,545,180 2,659,643 
SUNG .<..5. 1,060,747 3,115,302 2,596,528 
°c ee 1,213,327 3,501,359 2,595,791 
Aug...... 1,495,514 3,616,954 2,711,726 
a ee 1,683,097 3,417,960 2,728,257 
RPh: 3 6 sca% 2,067,499 2,891,026 2,991,794 
Nov. ..... 2,286,530 2,007,031 2,949,942 


Tot. 11 mo, 16,676,814 35,205,665 27,557,512 
| ese ssece Spa Oke koe 





.. 36,709,139 30,682,704 


of 18,528,851 tons, or 52.7 per cent. 
Output in the like period for 1936 
was 27,557,512 tons. 

Relating production to capacity, 
operations in November averaged 
55 per cent. This was the highest rate 
since October, 1937, when the figure 
was 68.4 per cent. Rate for Octo- 
ber was 48 per cent; September, 
40.5 per cent; August, 34.8 per cent. 
November, 1937, rate was 49.3 per 
cent. 

During November, one merchant 
stack and one steelworks furnace 
were blown out or banked. With 
nine nonmerchant furnaces added 
the net gain of seven brought the 
total number to 121 in operation at 
end of November. This compared 
with 114 in October; 97 in Septem- 
ber, and 114 in November, 1937. Low 
point during the year was 67 in June. 

Stacks blowing in during Novem- 
ber were: In Ohio: Campbell No. 
3, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; 
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Massillon and River No. 2, Republic 
Steel Corp. In Pennsylvania: Cam- 
bria F, Bethlehem Steel Co.; Carrie 
No. 1, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
In New York: Niagara A, Tona- 
wanda Iron Corp. In Maryland: 


RATE OF OPERATION 
(Relation of Production to Capacity) 


1938} 1937? 1936 1935* 
ete ss. 33.6 76.6 48.2 34.2 
Feb. o 33.6 79.5 46.4 41.4 
March.... 34.2 82.5 48.5 41.0 
April... 33.4 83.7 59.1 40.0 
jt) 29.4 84.3 63.1 40.2 
i ee 25.5 76.6 63.6 37.2 
SUN 5 05s 28.2 82.9 61.5 35.2 
Aug. . 34.8 85.7 64.3 40.7 
Sept. 40.5 83.7 66.9 42.5 
Ot... ; 48.0 68.4 71.0 45.8 
POV» 55.4 55.0 49.3 72.3 49.5 
3” rer PF 35.6 74.2 49.0 


1 Based on capacity of 50,606,400 gross 
tons, Dec. 31, 1937; ? first half on capacity 
of 49,512,737 tons, Dec. 31, 1936—second 
half on capacity of 49,727,737 tons, June 
30, 1937; *capacity of 49,777,893 tons, 
Dec. 31, 1935; tceapacity of 50,845,741 tons, 
Dec. 31, 1934. Capacities by American 
Iron and Steel institute. 


Maryland E, Bethlehem Steel Co. In 
Alabama: Ensley No. 6, Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. In In- 
diana: Gary No. 8, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. 

Furnaces blowing out were: In 
New York: Troy, Troy Furnace 
Corp. In Pennsylvania: Bethlehem 
G, Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Dismantling of the Keystone 
blast furnace of Reading Iron Co. at 
Reading, Pa., was started in Novem- 
ber. This unit, the last of several 
furnaces once operated by the com- 
pany, was built in 1898-99 and re- 
built in 1926, and had an annual ca- 
pacity of 130,000 tons of basic, 


NOVEMBER IRON PRODUCTION 


Total tonnage 
Nonmer- 


No. in blast 
lastday of Mer. 


Nov. Oct chant chant 
Ohio ; . a1 2 56,970 536,068* 
Penna. .... 30 29 40,563* 513,452* 
Alabama... 16 15 109,262 125,038 
Hines .... 9 9 40,909 175,101 
New York.. 9 9 27,192 127,895 
Colorado 1 1 
Indiana 9 & 8,082* 352,827 
Maryland. Ss 4 
Virginia 1 1 
Kentucky... 1 1 
i a | 0 
"eee osies. OU 0 
| 1 10.668 162.503 
West Va.... 3 3/ 
Michigan... 4 4) 
Minnesota... 1 1 
Missouri... 0O 0 


Total.....i21 214 


*Includes ferro and spiegeleisen. 


293,646* 1,992,884* 





foundry, malleable and forge pig 
iron. It had not been in blast for 
several years. With removal of this 
stack, total number of potential fur- 
naces in the country is reduced from 
237 to 236. 


Report Rich Iron Ore 
Deposits in Labrador 


@ Discovery in Labrador of iron 
ore deposits containing 60 to 70 per 
cent iron has been announced by 
Dr. J. A. Retty, chief geologist for 
the Labrador Mining & Exploration 
Co. Remoteness and extent of de 
posits add to cost of exploration, 
and the hope is expressed that the 
British government can be interested 
in developing an important ore 
source in its Own dominions to re- 
place Spanish and Swedish ore, now 
less available than formerly. Labra- 
dor belongs to Newfoundland, a 
British crown colony. 

Highest grade ore is found at 
Sawyer Lake, 284 miles north of 
Seven Islands, Que., on the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and a second deposit, 
of lower grade, at Attikamagen, 35 
miles northwest of Sawyer Lake. 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 


Gross Tons 


1938 1937 1936 1935 
Jan. 46,608 103,863 65,461 47,692 
Feb. 46,655 107,857 63,411 57,675 
March 47,426 111,951 66,004 57,120 
April 46,267 113,354 80,316 55,719 
May 40,675 114,360 85,795 55,986 
June 35,358 103,843 86,551 -51,949 
July 39,131 112,947 83,735 49,043 
Aug. 48,242 116,676 87,475 56,767 
Sept. 56,103 113,932 90,942 59,009 
Oct. 66,694 93,259 96,509 63,818 
Nov. 76,218 66,901 98,331 68,876 
Dec. : 48,499 100,813 68,242 
Ave 19,931 100,573 83,832 57,694 


An ore body at Ruth Lake, north- 
west of the others, has been known 
for some time. 


‘Igloo of Tomorrow’’ 
Takes 200 Tons Steel 


@ Two hundred tons of steel will 
be required for the “Igloo of To- 
morrow” to be built by Carrier 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., as an ex- 
hibit at the New York World’s fair. 

The igloo will be 70 feet high, 
sheathed with white stucco with a 
special crystallized finish simulat- 
ing snow, will have its own private 
aurora borealis and an entrance of 
the same type used in regular snow 
houses. Surrounding will be pools 
which at night will reflect the flood 
lighted effect on the igloo. 

The exhibit will be air condi- 
tioned with the newest apparatus 
which will be shown through a 
large glass casing. 
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Steel in Golden Gate Fair; New Type 
Hangars To Become Part of Airport 


@ FINDING its incentive in the 
completion of two great steel mas- 
terpieces of this decade—the new 
bridges spanning San _ Francisco 
bay--the Golden Gate international 
exposition which is to open Feb. 
18 will emphasize steel in dramatic 
exhibits and novel construction. 

A number of exposition buildings 
on Treasure Island, in the bay, have 
been desigred for permanence. Two 
hangars which with a_ terminal 
structure will form the nucleus of 
the new San Francisco municipal 
airport, represent a radical depar- 
ture in construction. 

Built by McDonald & Kahn at a 
cost of $800,000, these hangars were 
designed under supervision of John 
J. Gould, chief structural engineer 
for the Exposition company. Each 
measuring 265 x 335 feet, they will 
be used as exhibit buildings during 
the fair. 

The hangars are of three-hinged 
arch design with concrete walls 
cantilevered outside the lower arch 
pins. Walls and roof are carried 
on ten three-hinged arches fabricat- 
ed from 14-foot sections. The arches 
Span 217 feet to center of pins and 
have a center pin height of 66 feet 
above the floor. 

Door openings 200 feet long and 
40 feet high have been provided, but 
due to height of the arches this op- 
ening may be increased to a height 
of 65 feet in center to admit trans- 
port planes with towering tail struc- 
tures such as visioned for future. 

With the concrete walls counter- 
balancing the weight of the roof, 
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arch thrusts are reduced to a mini- 
mum, thus effecting a saving in 
foundations. Tension on_ horizon- 
tal ties is computed at 18,000 pounds, 
as against 74,000 pounds without 
cantilevering the walls. 

Steel in these hangars—2100 tons 

was fabricated and erected by the 
Judson-Pacific Co. 

The third permanent building for 
the airport now serves as a fair ad- 
ministration building. This three- 
story, semicircular, 380 x 630-foot 
concrete structure required 1005 
tons of reinforcing steel. 


400-Foot Steel Tower Featured 


Steel forms the backbone of the 
fair’s most conspicuous feature, 
“Tower of the Sun.” This is octa- 
gonal, outside diameter about 59 
leet, height 400 feet. Weight of 
the structural steel, also fabricated 
by Judson-Pacific, is 880 tons. 

The framework is covered with 
plaster and composition material. 
Installed at an elevation of 74 feet 
is a 5-ton bell; and at an elevation 
of 234 feet are 38 carillons weighing 
20 tons. Surmounting the tower is 
a metal Phoenix, 22 feet high and 
\eighing 5000 pounds, symbolizing 
the rise of San Francisco from the 
ashes of its disastrous fire in the 
year 1906. 

In a $250,000 exhibit the United 
States Stee] Corp. will tell the story 
of steel. One section will illustrate 
each step in production, from mines 
to finished product. A huge diorama 
will depict the working of an open- 
pit ore mine. Operation of a blast 
furnace, an open-hearth furnace and 





a rolling mill also will be portrayed. 

Attendants at each of the dio- 
ramas will explain raw materials 
and the scientific methods steel 
employs in their selection; mining 
and transportation; details of plant 
equipment; control of materials; se- 
lection and training of employes to 
develop skill and promote safety and 
welfare. Displayed will be samples 
of raw materials, pig iron, finished 
steel and alloy steels. 

In another section, Columbia Steel 
Co., United States Steel subsidiary, 
will exhibit various products it sup- 
plies to western markets. Steel’s 
service to the leading western in- 
dustries, including mining, fishing, 
lumber, oil, agriculture and _ ship- 
ping, will be explained. 

Still another section will demon- 
strate methods used by the Corpora- 
tion’s research laboratories. One 
of the many interesting features to 
appeal to the public—though, of 
course, not a laboratory practice 
will be a grand piano suspended on 
a single piano wire. 

Two stainless steel piers 35 feet 
high, replicas of the piers of the 
$77,000,000 Oakland-San Francisco 
bay bridge, will emphasize the Cor- 
poration’s part in supplying mate- 
rials for this great structure. An- 
other display is to be a diorama of 
San Francisco in 1999, showing how 
new steel products may develop the 
super-city of the future. The Cor- 
poration’s exhibits will occupy 17,- 
000 square feet of floor area in Hall 
of Mines, Metals and Machinery. 

In this huge hall there will be re- 
productions of the West’s great 
mining districts. ‘Treasure Moun- 
tain” range will be 50 feet high and 
extend 250 feet in length. 

Outside on the mountain range, 
the visitor will start at the southern 
end of the “Mother Lode,” journey 
through California’s gold mining 
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@ From its 400-acre, man-made Treasure Island in San Francisco bay, in which 5000 tons of reinforcing steel was used, 
to the 400-foot Tower of the Sun, steel has played an important part in construction of the Golden Gate exposition, to 
be opened in February. Steel and other metalworking industries themselves will be represented by many exhibits 
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country into Montana, east into 
Utah and then south to the Arizona 
copper country. The natural topog- 
raphy of these districts will be re- 
produced in detail with foregrounds 
covered with material brought from 
the actual areas. Mine interiors 
likewise will be reproduced. Nearly 
500 feet of underground passage- 
ways are to be constructed through 
the mountain, with mine equipment 
and miners at work. 


Show Streamlined Steel House 


Among the many exhibits on the 
grounds will be an “ultra-stream- 
lined” five-room steel house, with 
four of its rooms oval in shape. 

Other exhibitors in the Hall of 
Mines, Metals and Machinery whose 
names have been announced by the 
fair management include Chrysler 
Corp. and subsidiaries, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. Inc., Ford Motor 
Co., General Cable Corp., General 
Electric Co., General Motors Corp. 
and subsidiaries, General Time In- 
strument Corp., International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., C. W. Mar- 
wedel, representing American Swiss 
File & Tool Co.; Boston Gear Works 
Inc., Diamond Expansion Bolt Co., 
Eastman Mfg. Co., Imperial Brass 
Mfg. Co., Johnson Bronze Co., Wil- 
liam H. Ottemiller Co., Parker-Kalon 
Corp., Reed Mfg. Co., Standard 
Pressed Steel Co., L. S. Starrett 
Co, Ni A. Strand &.Co,. D. A. 
Stuart & Co. Ltd., J. H. Williams 
& Co., National Cash Register Co., 
Neptune Meter Co., Pacific Coast 
Gas association, Pacific Electric Mfg. 
Corp., Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Nevada-Massachusetts Co., Merrill 
Co., H. W. Gould Co., Mine & Smelt- 
er Supply Co., Tubbs Cordage Co., 
and American Potash & Chemical 
Corp. 


Goulds Pumps Inc. Marks 
Ninetieth Anniversary 


w Goulds Pumps Inc., Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., celebrates its ninetieth birth- 
day this year. Founded in 1848 by 
Seabury S. Gould, who made the 
first all-iron pump, he was succeeded 
as president in 1872 by his son, 
James H. Gould. On the latter’s 
death in 1896 his brother, Seabury 
S. Gould II succeeded, and in 1908 
Norman J. Gould, grandson of the 
founder, became president. 

The company’s. history’ has 
spanned four wars, five panics, eight 
depressions and nine boom periods. 
It is typically American, located in 
a small city with home-town people 
for employes, son following father 
and grandfather. For manufacture 
of pumps the plant has one of the 
largest foundries in this country, 
with four cupolas in the iron divi- 
sion, 12 melting furnaces in the 
brass section. 
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Activities of Steel 
Users, Makers 


@ DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY 
INC., Cleveland, has established a 
new products service to enable man- 
ufacturers to fill seasonal gaps and 


to replace old lines reaching satura- 


tion points with new products that 
fit into existing facilities. Market 
research, engineering development 
and invention groups are correlat- 
ed. 

+ 


Lake Erie Engineering Corp., Buf- 
falo, maker of hydraulic presses 
and special machinery, is construct- 
ing an addition to its engineering 
department. This will triple the 
present floor space for the depart- 
ment, and also provide more room 
for other departments. 

¢ 

Meehanite Metal Corp., Pittsburgh, 
has licensed the following to man 
ufacture under the Meehanite proc 
esses: Valley Iron Works, St. Paul; 
Barnett Foundry Machine Co., New- 
ark, N. J.; Herbert Morris Ltd., 
Loughboro, England; Douglas 
Fraser & Sons Ltd., Arbroath, Scot 
land. 

o 

Kuhlman Electric Co., Bay City, 
Mich., has purchased the Detroit 
Electric Furnace Co., Detroit, and 
will operate it as a division. The De 
troit company’s offices, machine 
shop, experimental equipment and 
parts stock are being moved to Bay 
City, and the same sales, service and 
production personnel will continue 
in the conduct of the company’s busi- 


ness under the direction of A. E. 
Rhoads. Correspondence should be 
addressed to Bay City. 

+ 


Continental Can Co. Inc., New 
York, has acquired, through a Penn- 
sylvania subsidiary, seven and one- 
half acres in Oil City, Pa., to con 
struct a can manufacturing plant 
and warehouse. Production will 
consist primarily of refinery-sealed 
oil cans. 

. 

Pacific works of Columbia Steel 
Co., San Francisco, has been merged 
with the company’s Pittsburg 
works, will be known as the rope 
and fence department of the Pitts 
burg works, and will operate under 
the jurisdiction of William Cohn, 
general superintendent, Pittsburg 
works. 

+ 

Construction of a 130,000-square 
foot warehouse and office building 
for Wheeling Corrugating Co. has 
been started in St. Louis. A two 
story office section will have four 
large show windows equipped with 
turntables for revolving displays. 
The Austin Co., Cleveland, is build 
ing the structure, representing an 
investment in excess of $300,000. 

¢ 

Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, mak 
er of brushes and molding machines, 
recently purchased the assets of the 
Johns Conveyor Corp., Newark, N. 
J., and obtained the exclusive pat 
ent rights to manufacture and sell 
the Johns conveyor. Manufacturing 
operations are being moved to Cleve- 
land and Harry S. Johns, inventor, 
will be chief engineer, Johns Con- 
veyor division of the Osborn com- 
pany. 





Fabricating 65,800 Steel Windows, Casings 


@ Detroit Steel Products 
Co., Detroit, has been 
awarded a contract for 
65,800 bonderized steel 
windows and casings for 
Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co.’s $50,000,000 
community housing pro- 
ject in the Bronx, New 
York. The company re- 
ports this as the “‘largest 
single order for windows in 
the history of residential 
construction.’’ The pro- 
ject embraces 171 build- 
ings, ranging from 7 
to 13 stories in height. 
Steel Products will fab- 
ricate 2795 net tons of 
steel for the windows and 
casings, using automatic 
welding machines, as il- 
lustrated 














rched-Flange Girders up to 1OO TONS 


used on Lincoln Tunnel Approach 


Ranking among largest ever built, these 
girders presented interesting problems in 
transportation and erection 
H I; RE was a situation where non-parallel align- 

ment, skewed abutments, grade, curves with 


super-elevation, and transportation were the major 
problems. These involved the deck plate-girder 





GIRDERS were transported to site in vertical position. (Above) 


spans for the overpasses of the Lincoln ‘J unnel Because of extreme girder depths, clearance through tunnels and 
, ae , | ee ; EES : po ae ees Bits under railroad structures was obtained by loading the arched-flange 
approach at Pleasant Avenue, | ark Ay enue and girders on well cars. (Below) A 100-ton girder negotiating a 4% 
the Hudson County Boulevard East in W ee- highway grade. Front end is supported on an 8-wheeled goose-neck 

, : trailer hauled by three trucks. Rear is carried by a 16-wheeled 
haw ken, N. |. special trailer hauled by two trucks. 


The plate girders, some of which were among the 
largest ever built, ranged up to 143 ft. 9 in. in 
length, 14 ft. 1-13/16 in. in depth and to about 
100 tons in weight, were fabricated as individual 
units at our Ambridge plant. The final haul to the 
site was accomplished on truck-pulled special 
trailers. Erection was done by tractor cranes. 

lhe fabrication and erection of some 3300 tons 
of steel for the various Weehawken approach pro- 
jects again demonstrates the preparedness of 
\merican Bridge personnel and facilities to meet 
any structural steel requirement. 


Port of New York Authority project. George M. Brewster & Son, Gen. Contr. 
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ERECTING STEEL for overpass at the Hudson County Boulevard 
East (in the foreground). The 60-ton east girder is being seated on its 
piers by two tractor cranes. In background steel erection is practically 
completed for overpasses at Park and Pleasant Avenues. Note that, 
in general, floor beams are aligned on radial lines. 





AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


\O 5) Baltimore * Boston ~* Chicago -+ Cincinnati - Cleveland - Denver - Detroit 
J) Duluth + Minneapolis + New York <+ Philadelphia + St. Louis 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors + United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 
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WASHINGTON 
@ PLANNING for wartime pro- 
curement and the mobilization of 
industry involves consideration of 
practically every phase of our na- 
tional life, according to the annual 
report of Louis Johnson, assistant 
secretary of war, whose office is 
charged with procurement for the 
army. 

Discussing allocation of industrial 
facilties: 

“The allocation system provides 
for equitable division of the pro- 
ductive capacity of the country. Spe- 
cific manufacturing facilities are as- 
signed in peace time to the procur- 
ing agencies to meet their require- 
ments in time of war. 

“In matching requirements to ca- 
pacities the load is uniformly dis- 
tributed with due regard to pro- 
ductive possibilities, strategic loca- 
tion and civilian needs. Plans are 
made for conversion and for new 
construction where necessary. The 
selected plants are acquainted with 
the task to be accomplished through 
specifications, drawings and descrip- 
tions of the items to be manufac- 
tured. Actual samples are issued 
when appropriate. <A schedule of 
production, accepted by the manage- 
ment, indicates willingness and abil- 
ity to do the work. 

“The past year has seen a con- 
siderable readjustment of the under- 
takings assigned individual manu- 
facturers. An attempt has been 
made to get closer to the organiza- 
tion and the actual machinery that 
is installed in the plants in order to 
relate the items desired more close- 
ly to the tools that are to produce 
them. 

“Problems in manufacture that 
war-time mass production may be 
expected to develop are disclosed in 
advance. Adjustments are con- 
stantly being made to fit changes 
in the industrial structure and to 
capitalize improvements in mate- 
rials, processes and methods. 

“Each supply arm and service has 
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an active field procurement plan- 
ning organization for the survey of 
industry for direct contact with the 
manufacturing plants on which it 
will depend for supplies in time of 
war. The field agencies’ report 
changing conditions in industry. The 
reports are recorded and analyzed. 
Data in concise and convenient form 
have now been placed in the hands 
of all service procuring agencies 
concerned, showing the war load by 
individual plants and industries. 
“These directories serve to ear- 
mark plants now allocated for the 
munitions program and to facilitate 
surveying activities in the field. 
The contact between the war de- 
partment and industry has grown 
closer. There has been an increas- 
ing appreciation by all concerned 
of the problems to be expected in 
the munitions program. The grow- 
ing use, in military war games, of 
industrial data prepared bv this of- 
fice is considered important.” 
TOO MUCH GOVERNMENT 
“INTERPRETATION” FEARED 


Hearings were continued last week 


before the special senate profit- 
sharing committee. 
Government must adopt some 


form of incentive taxation if it hopes 
to induce industry to stabilize em- 
ployment through an annual wage, 
Gerard Swope, president, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
told the committee. He said he hoped 
profit sharing with employes was 
good business but “I don’t Know it.” 
He testified that over the past 22 
years his company has paid out 
$100,000,000 in shared profits to 60, 
000 employes. 

Mr. Swope said he 
undivided profits tax 


believes the 
was. wisely 


amended by congress during the last 
session. He testified his company 
had abandoned a profit-sharing plan 
established in 1916, under which em- 
ployes with five years’ service were 
paid an additional 5 per cent of their 
earnings yearly, because the plan 
was not geared to company profits. 

Hanford MacNider, president, 
Northwestern States Portland Ce- 
ment Co., testified he is opposed to 
incentive taxation and urged com 
plete repeal of the undivided profits 
tax, stating that action would pro 
vide a surer incentive for business 
expansion. He opined this type of 
taxation might develop a_ trend 
among employers toward lowering 
wages to a minimum so that they 
could charge, for tax purposes, as 
large amount as toward 
profit-sharing. 

Profit-sharing aids efficiency, low 
ers costs and_ prevents labor 
troubles; George T. Trundle Jr., 
Cleveland engineer, told the commit- 
tee. He testified his company had 
installed 12 profit-sharing plans in 
various industries and all are work 
ing well. He said that he was in 
favor of incentive taxation. 


possible 


Lammot du Pont, president, E 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil 
mington, Del., said he was opposed 
to incentive taxation to encourage 
profit sharing. He said he feared 
too much administrative “interpre 
tation” of such tax laws and conse 
quent bureaucratic interference with 
the conduct of business enterprise 


MONOPOLY PROBE STARTS; 
FIGURES BORE AUDIENCE 

The widely advertised 
investigation hearings 
last week. Senator 
committee chairman, stated at the 
outset that no “personal, partisan 
or factional program” was contem- 
plated. 


monopoly 
started late 
O’Mahoney, 


He warned the crowd that some 
of the committee’s hearing would 
prove dull but very important. By 
noon of the first day, half the crowd 








present at the opening had departed. 

“Whether this study be fruitful 
of benefit to society or altogether 
futile,” said Chairman O’Mahoney, 
“depends largely on two factors: 

“The manner in which it is con- 
ducted, and the manner in which it is 
received by the public.” 

First witness was Dr. Isador Lu- 
bin, commissioner of labor statis- 
tics. He presented charts, tables 
and other statistical data to show 
the loss in wages and salaries dur- 
ing the past nine subnormal busi- 
ness years exceeded $119,000,000,- 
000, or 40 per cent more than the 
peak total national income in 1929. 

Dr. Lubin said the total loss of 
working time resulting from un- 
employment that prevailed during 
the past nine years is equal to more 
than a full year’s employment for 
every one who had a job in the 
nonagricultural industries in the 
United States in 1929. 

“Our failure to maintain the past 
rate of advance in the standard of 
living is certainly not due to any 
lack of management ability, capital, 
labor or natural resources,” Dr. Wil- 
lard Thorpe told the committee. 
“There is no such simple answer,” 
he said. 

“The character of the economic 
structure is continually changing. 
Advances in technology, for ex- 
ample, may create new industries 
and destroy long-established ones. 

“The initiative of business men, 
individually and collectively, is it- 
self a constant creator of change, 
while too much inertia, on the other 
hand, may also cause a maladjust- 
ment. 

“Some situations have sufficient 
public importance to warrant gov- 
ernment intervention of one kind 
or another. Under forces such as 


those, our economic pattern has 
changed greatly in recent years. 


Both within the structure itself and 
in the relationship of government to 
industry.” 

Answers to questionnaires sent 
to trade associations in connection 
with the monopoly investigation are 
being returned slowly. To 2300 
questionnaires, the department last 
week had received between 500 and 
600 replies, expects several hundred 
more eventually. 

While department officials are not 
overly enthusiastic about the per- 
centage of replies, past experience 
indicates a 25 per cent return on 
complicated questionnaires is fair. 


EXTEND TEMPORARY RATES 
ON BITUMINOUS COAL 

Interstate commerce commission 
last week extended the temporary 
increases on bituminous coal freight 
rates. These rates were to have 
expired Dec. 31. 

The National Bituminous Coal as- 
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sociation, the Consumers’ Council, 
the National Coal association and 
others had opposed continuance of 
the higher rates. Commissioner 
Joseph B. Eastman also opposed 
continuing the increases. Majority 
opinion, however, contended refusal 
to continue the increases to the so- 
called Pocahontas lines would, as 
a practical matter, be tantamount to 
a like denial to their direct competi- 
tors who would be forced to forego 
the benefits of higher rates in order 
to retain business. The Pocahontas 
lines include the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
the Norfolk & Western, and the Vir- 
ginian. It is estimated by the rail- 
roads the increased revenues for 
1938 would amount to more than 
$19,000,000. 


COMPLIANCE CERTIFICATES 
NOT REQUIRED BY LAW 


Paul Sifton, deputy wage-hour ad- 
ministrator, has. anounced that 
labels and certificates of compliance 
on invoices are not required under 
the fair labor standards act. 

“Many employers have inquired 
whether or not it was necessary to 
put a label on goods, or a statement 


on invoices, that the fair labor 
standards act had been complied 
with,” Mr. Sifton said. “The act 


contains no requirement that goods 
bear any special label or that cer- 
tificates of compliance must be fur- 
nished to purchasers. Nor does the 
act authorize the administrator to 
prescribe such labels or certificates 
by regulation. 

“Such labels, or certificates of 
compliance, or contracts of indem- 
nity, are purely a matter of private 
contract between the buyer and the 
seller, and they may serve a useful 
purpose in some cases. 

“It should be made perfectly clear, 
however, that such a label or cer- 
tificate is in no sense the official 
act of the administrator certifying 
that the requirements of the law 
have been met. Such labels or cer- 
tificates are no guarantee to the 
purchaser that he will be free from 
prosecution or injunction for the 
violation of section 15-a, dealing 
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with ‘hot goods’. 


LABOR STATISTICS SURVEY 
BREAKS DOWN PWA SPENDING 


A tabulation by the bureau of 
labor statistics presents a 5-year an- 
alysis of PWA work and segregates 
money spent for various commodi- 
ties. 

The tabulation shows $72,200 was 
spent for iron and steel products 
per $1,000,000 for PWA residential 
building construction projects; for 
nonresidential building construction 
projects, $150,000 was spent per $1,- 
000,000 for iron and steel products. 

It is shown also by the bureau’s 
tabulation trat for PWA sewage 





disposal systems, $146,000 per $1,- 
000,000 was spent for iron and steel 
products; for water supply systems, 
$375,800 was spent for iron and steel 
products per $1,000,000. 

For PWA steam power and light 
plants, $56,600 per $1,000,000 was 
spent for iron and steel products; 
and for PWA diesel power and light 
plants, $35,500 per $1,000,000 was 
spent for iron and steel products; 
$122,000 per $1,000,000 was spent 
for iron and steel products for PWA 
street and road projects and for 
PWA reclamation projects $108,000 
per $1,000,000 was spent for iron 
and steel products. 


SPECIAL UNIT TO CHECK 
WAGE-HOUR VIOLATIONS 


A special investigating unit has 
been established in the justice de- 
partment to check violations of the 
wages and hours act. 

Key man in the new unit will be 
Joseph A. Brill, who until recently 
was aide to Thomas E. Dewey, New 
York district attorney. Mr. Brill 
will be assisted by ten attorneys 
who have been transferred from the 
antitrust division. 


SPRING SESSION OF TRADE 
FAIR IN LEIPZIG IN MARCH 
Leipzig Trade Fair will hold its 
next spring session in Leipzig, Ger- 
many, March 5-13. It will comprise 
over 10,000 exhibits of the newest 
products of the leading producing 
countries, including the United 
States. This will be the 1981st ses- 
sion of the historic exchange which 
has been in existence more than 
700 years. Leipzig Trade Fair Inc., 
10 East Fortieth street, New York, 
is the American agent for the fair. 


SIGN TRADE AGREEMENT 


State department has announced 
a provisional commercial treaty be- 
tween the United States and Greece. 
Agreement was effected by exchange 
of notes and contains general pro- 
visions for nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment in respect to tariff rates and 
other forms of trade control. 


IRON AND STEEL AWARDS 


The government announced 
awards on iron, steel and their 
products amounting to $342,953.92 
for the week ended Nov. 26. These 
awards were made under the Walsh- 
Healey act, as follows: Pennsyl- 
vania Forge Corp., Philadelphia, $10,- 
061.45; Judson Pacific Co., San Fran- 
cisco, $28,158.00; General Steel Cast- 
ings Corp., Eddystone, Pa., $14,- 
910.00; Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., $99,247.44; Blaw-Knox 
Co., Pittsburgh, $33,072.00; Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Denver, 
Colo., $10,081.84; Heltzel Stee] Form 
Iron Co., Warren, O., $13.913.00; 
and Howard Foundry Co., Chicago, 
$133,510.19. 
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MEETINGS 


SUPPLY GROUPS TO HOLD 
JOINT ZONE DISCUSSION 


@ A SPECIAL joint zone meeting of 
the American Supply and Machin- 
ery Manufacturers’ association and 
National Supply and Machinery 
Distributors’ association will be held 
at the Dearborn Inn, Dearborn, 
Mich., Dec. 8. Problems facing 
manufacturers and distributors will 
be discussed. Executive committees 
of the two organizations are sched- 
uled for Dec. 7. R. Kennedy Han- 
son, 1108 Clark building, Pittsburgh, 
is secretary of the American asso- 
ciation, and H. R. Rinehart, 505 
Arch street, Philadelphia, secretary 
of the National association. 


SCRAP INSTITUTE ARRANGES 
ST. LOUIS MEETING PROGRAM 


Theme of the eleventh annual 
convention of the Institute of Scrap 
Iron and Steel Inc., Hotel Jefferson, 
St. Louis, Jan. 10-12, will be “Stream- 
lining for Service and Profits.” 


Developments of the past year 
in the institute and the industry 
will be reviewed in addresses by 
Michael V. Bonomo, president, and 


E. C. Barringer, executive  secre- 
tary. An attendance of over 400 is 
anticipated. Convention § entertain- 
ment is being arranged by a com- 
mittee of the St. Louis chapter 
headed by Alvin A. Wolff. 
Headquarters of institute is at 11 
West Forty-second street, New York. 


PREPARE FOR FIRST ROAD 
SHOW ON PACIFIC COAST 


“Highways of Tomorrow” will be 
the keynote of the thirty-sixth an- 
nual convention and highway ex- 
hibit of the American Road Build- 
ers’ association in Civic auditorium, 
San Francisco, March 7-10. The 
Road show will be the first on the 
West Coast. 


AIME SECTION TO DEVOTE 
SESSIONS TO OPEN HEARTHS 


Pittsburgh section of the Open 
Hearth committee, American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, will hold a meeting at 
the bureau of mines auditorium, 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 9. The program 
will be devoted to open-hearth con- 
struction and practice, with sessions 
arranged for afternoon and evening. 
R. C. Good, metallurgical engineer, 
electro Metallurgical Co., Pittsburgh, 
is chairman of the section. 
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Study Machine's 
Effect on Labor 


@ RESEARCH into the effect of 
machines on employment and stand- 
ard of living is being undertaken by 
American Society of Tool Engineers, 
Detroit. John M. Younger, profes- 
sor of industrial engineering, Ohio 
State university, has been appointed 
general chairman of the fact-finding 
committee. 

Walter F. Wagner, president, said: 
“While individual members of our 
society have definite opinions on the 
subject, based on personal experi- 
ences, the society itself, as a tech- 
nical organization, has no opinion. 
Its program is conceived on the 
premise that the real facts, whatever 
they may tend to prove or disprove, 
will be welcomed by everybody.” 

The plan involves co-operation by 
universities, publications, econo- 
mists, national research boards and 
other sources, in the effort to obtain 
all possible data. 

Subcommittees have started work 
and a report on bibliography will be 
made March 13, the day preceding 
opening of the Machine and Tool 
Progress exhibition in Detroit. 


United States Below 
World Recovery Rate 


@ Recovery in this country’s indus- 
trial production is lagging behind 
the world index, and is exceeded 
by Japan, Caile, Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Canada. The accompany- 
ing chart shows the relative prog- 
ress since 1928. Figures are by 
National Industrial Conference 
board, New York. 

World production showed marked 
improvement during September for 
the third consecutive month. Ac- 
tivity advanced in the United States, 
Great Britain, Canada and _ the 
Scandinavian countries. Declines oc- 
curred in France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Italy and Japan. There has 
been little net improvement in 
business conditions in the majority 
of the Latin American countries. 

A summary of views received 

from foreign sources associated 
with the board indicates that the 
Munich agreement holds no guar- 
antee of permanent peace in Europe, 
is merely a truce. This opinion is 
confirmed by the fact that as a re- 
action to Munich all nations are 
increasing armament expenditures 
at an accelerated pace. 
@ Hazard Wire Rope division, Amer- 
ican Chain & Cable Co. Inc., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., reports that its payroll 
carries the names of 14 employes, 
each with individual records of 40 
to 67 years of service. 
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DETROIT 
@ MANY industrial executives not 
closely associated with the automo- 
tive industry are looking askance 
these days at reports of near-boom 
conditions emanating from this dis- 
trict. In cities even as nearby as 
Toledo, O., business leaders smile 
when told of the intense pressure 
to get out cars, and reply approxi- 
mately as follows: 

“Yes, but we hear those stories 
every year at this time. Are they 
actually selling the cars? Who are 
buying them? Where are they get- 
ting the money? Isn’t the rush just 
to get the dealers stocked?” 


Figures Prove Real Demand 


Digging through the publicity bal- 
lyhoo which always attends intro- 
duction of new models reveals con- 
crete evidence that new cars are 
moving into buyers’ hands, and at 
a rapid rate. The pressure on pro- 
duction is not to fill dealers’ show- 
rooms but to fill orders already on 
books. A few figures will prove 
the point. 

Deliveries of Cadillac and La Salle 
to customers in the first 20 days of 
November totaled 2681 cars, an im- 
provement of 28 per cent over a year 
ago. Assemblies are running at 
better than 1000 per week. Unfilled 
orders exceed the total on hand at 
the same time in 1936 when a 5,000,- 
000-car year was dawning. 


Since the introduction of 1939 
models, Hudson already has shipped 
a volume of cars equal to one-third 
the entire shipments of the 1938 sea- 
son. Retail sales for the week of 
Nov. 19 were the highest of any 
week this year. Field stocks are 
lower than at the same time last 
year. Assemblies are running on 
the basis of about 2500 per week. 

Buick retail deliveries for the sec- 
ond ten-day period this month to- 
taled 7246 units, an increase of al- 
most 10 per cent over last year. 
Used car sales in the same period 
totaled 9683, compared with 8883 for 
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identical period last year. Used 
car stocks are 18 per cent lower than 
last year. Assemblies are coming 
close to the 7000 weekly mark and 
are at a record high for the com- 
pany. 

Shipments of Willys-Overland for 
the week ending Nov. 26 exceeded 
those of any week this year, de- 
spite the holiday interruption. Or- 
ders on hand for shipment in De.- 
cember are 50 per cent more than 
the total for the same month last 
year. Production is at a rate of 
better than 1000 weekly, with the 
plant operating five days and ship- 
ments on a six-day schedule. 

Run on down the list of other 
producers and much the same sit- 
uation holds true. Summing up, 
demand continues unabated, produc- 
tion still increasing though tending 
to level off, dealers’ stocks below 
normal. 


Bonanza for Steel 


The current ‘boom” in automo- 
biles has been a bonanza for steel 
business in this district. Buys nec- 
essarily have had to be stepped up 
to meet assembly line demands, and 
steel company representatives look 
forward to a continuation of steady 
commitments for the next two 
months. Somewhat of a leveling 
off is anticipated in February from 
automobile accounts, but already 
improved buying is developing from 
other sources which will more than 
make up for any prospective slack- 
ening in demand for automobile 
steel. 


As has been proved so many times 
before, good business in the automo- 
tive industry is contagious and is 
soon reflected throughout other in- 
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dustries. For this reason, industry 
in general is deriving much encour 
agement from the spurt in automo 
biles, notwithstanding the fact cur- 
rent activity in extra-automotive 
fields is predominantly slack 


@ AS THE turn of the year ap 
proaches, the far-term outlook pos 
sibly assumes as much importance 
as the near-term, which is definitely 
good. One business man here who 
has been right more often than he 
has been wrong, charts the situation 
about as follows: Next year (1939) 
will show an overall improvement 
of about 22 per cent (automobile 
production). The curve will be 
steadily upward except for a slight 
dip starting in May and_ lasting 
through August. 

Sees Improvement Until 1943 

The year 1940 will show a more 
gradual improvement with another 
dip in the summer. In 1941 the in 
crease will be accelerated, and a 
sharp improvement will develop in 
1942, and again in 1943. Early in 
1943 the sky will again be the limit 
and a speculative boom will be snow 
balling at a terrific rate. 

This chartist sees the inevitable 
crash in the fall of 1943, following 
a year in which automobile produc 
tion will top 6,000,000. The debacle, 
so he forecasts, will be even more 
severe than the crash of 1929, and 
he is arranging all his programs 
over the next five years so that 
capital expenditures will be amor 
tized by the fall of 1943, and he will 
be able to see the world topple about 
him while he goes unscathed. 

Admittedly it is difficult if not im- 
possible to do any dependable long 
range forecasting of this sort, which 
naturally cannot take into consid 
eration any unlooked-for occur 
rences such as war, flood, fire, 
strikes and other “incidents beyond 
control.” Nevertheless it represents 
the thinking of one buyer-engineer 
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salesman who has been in the “‘busi- 
ness” for 20 years or more. 


@ LIGHTNING of labor unrest con- 
tinues to strike at scattered points 
throughout the automotive industry. 
Ten days ago a brief disturbance at 
the Chevrolet gear and axle division 
here interrupted production, affect- 
ing about 200 men. It was settled 
quickly and_ production resumed 
after week-end deliberations. The 
trouble was reported to have been 
the outgrowth of the discharge of 
several union stewards. 

Last Wednesday, 60 men stopped 
work in the Plymouth body-handling 
division and successfully jammed up 
operations in the entire plant, throw- 
ing 6000 into idleness. The inter- 
ruption choked up the flow of bodies 
from the Briggs plant which was 
forced to close shortly after and an 
additional 6900 men were sent home 
one hour after the trouble at Ply- 
mouth developed. Thus 12,900 day 
shift employes were without work. 
Work was resumed on the afternoon 
shifts. 

The dispute was said to have been 
over wage increases demanded by 
the 60 men who quit work. The 
interruption was entirely unauthor- 
ized by UAW officials and disciplin- 
ary action against these malcontents 
was expected. 

Minimum wage rate of 75 cents an 
hour has been left unchanged in 
the new contract with the UAW 
signed by Hudson last week. Over- 
time pay includes time-and-a-half 
for all work over 8 hours per day 
and 40 hours per week, with double 
time for Sundays and six legal holi- 
days. Previous contract with the 
UAW expired last spring. 


@ STUDY of eight large Toledo, O., 
industries operating in several dif- 
ferent fields and able to furnish com- 
parable data over a period of years 
average investment of 
$4219 in machinery, plant = and 
equipment per employe last year. 
In some individual industries this 
investment was as high as $27,480 
per employe and in the lowest it was 
$1051. 

The study, made by certified pub- 
lic accountants, shows that these 
eight typical industries last year had 
34,870 employes and 30,782 stock- 
holders. In 1929 these same indus- 
tries had 15,715 employes and 17,910 
stockholders. Average investment 
per stockholder has dropped from 
$6507 in 1929 to $4780 by this proc- 
ess of greater diffusion of owner- 
ship. 

A study of payrolls shows that the 
average annual wage in 1929 in 
these eight industries amounted to 
$1690, compared with $1521 last 
year, a decrease of just 10 per cent. 
However, there has been a concomit- 
ant decline of more than 10 per 


shows an 
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cent in average hours worked per 
week, and changes in commodity 
prices have made it possible for 
the wage earner to buy consider- 
ably more with his present dollar 
than he did in 1929. Thus, in terms 
of buying power his wages have ad- 
vanced about 17 per cent in nine 
years. 

Taxes per employe were $223 in 
1929 for the lesser number of em- 
ployes (15,715), and $258 in 1937 
for over twice as many employes 
(34,870). In 1929 a total of $327 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1936 1937 1938 

* 2 Ser 377,244 399,186 227,130 
he Oe: 300,810 383,900 202,589 
March 438,943 519,022 238,598 
April..... 527,625 553,231 238,133 
May...... 480,518 540,377 210,183 
BENG 5:03.50 469,368 521,153 189,399 
SOLS 5 6.000% 451,206 456,909 150,444 
ay Se 275,934 405,072 96,936 
Sept. .... 139,820 175,630 89,623 
Oct. ..... 230,049 337,979 +215,296 
10 mos. .. 3,691,517 4,292,459 71,858,331 
SL ee 405,799 376,629 

Dec....... 518,958 347,349 

Year. 4,616,274 5,016,437 


+Revised. 
Estimated by Ward’s Reports. 


Week ended: 1938 1937+ 
Nov. 5 Tr rer tee | Y 89,770 
NOW. Oe. 6s.c0.siak..s eee 85,325 
POV BO oasis casa’ (OR 85,757 
MOU. BO civcusucesns SoD 58,955 
Dec. 3 98,695 86,848 


+Comparable week. 
Week Ended 


Dec. 3 Nov. 26 
General Motors ... 44,505 40,125 
Chrysler rere i b 20,840 
Ford : rete ok, 14,000 
PE re 11,070 9,965 





per stockholder was retained in 
business and reinvested to produce 
more jobs, whereas under tax laws 
Which force distribution of earn- 
ings last year an average of only 
$60 per shareholder was retained 
for reinvestment. 

Further in this study, an analysis 
was made of how the average sales 
dollar of these eight industries was 
spent. It showed: 49.3 cents for raw 
materials; 30.3 cents for wages; 5.1 
cents for taxes; 12.6 cents for divi- 
dends; 1.6 cents for research and 
1.1 cents returned to the business. 


@ PLYMOUTH statisticians figure 
the average 1939 model requires in 
its construction a little over 2000 
pounds of steel, 33 pounds of copper 
and brass, 27 pounds of lead, 144 
pounds of cast iron, 2 pounds of tin, 
110 pounds of rubber, 18 square feet 
of safety glass, 13 square yards of 
upholstery fabric and 2% gallons of 


paint. The car also requires 5% 
man-weeks of work to build. 

Two new 1939 model De Sotos 
have been put into production— 
deluxe and custom 7-passenger lim- 
ousines on 136-inch wheelbase and 


with 100-horsepower engines. They 
are built to special order. 
@ THE FOLLOWING item ap- 


peared in a recent issue of the 


Detroit Times: 


“The manager of a steel plant told 
a reporter: ‘You never store an 
oversupply of steel because it gets 
stale. Steel must be stored with 
the grain running north and south. 
If they don’t like the way the grain 
runs they change it by roll- 
ing. A precision axle will warp out 
of shape if laid east to west . 
due to the magnetic pull.’” 


At first glance this would appear 
to be one of those fantastic tales 
about steel published from time to 
time in the press, but upon closer 
examination, the statements prove 
to be popular conceptions of known 
metallurgical phenomena. 

Steels, especially cold-rolled 
sheets, do “get stale,” or more cor- 
rectly, age harden, making it dif- 
ficult to fabricate properly in 
presses. The tendency of low-car- 
bon material which has been skin 
passed to age harden in as short a 
time as two weeks is well known 
among metallurgists, some lots of 
steel increasing in hardness from 
40 Rockwell C to as much as 50-53 
in this period of time. Instructions 
sent to customers on shipments of 
cold-rolled sheets frequently advise 
fabrication within 14 days. 

The magnetic effect is less well 
known and understood. Certainly 
it is not essential from a practical 
standpoint to store steel “with the 
grain running north and _ south.” 
Metallurgists agree that in some 
localities a pronounced magnetic ef- 
fect on the grain in a Jow-carbon 
steel is felt and it is probably pos- 
sible that precision parts might 
warp out of shape in these localities. 
By and large, however, it is doubt- 
ful whether there need be much 
concern over this magnetic effect, 
although some metallurgists are of 
the opinion the subject is a ripe one 
for investigation. 


More Highways Improved 


@ More than 15,000 miles of high- 
way have been improved during the 
past year under the federal-state 
program supervised by the agricul- 
ture department’s bureau of public 
roads, according to the bureau’s an- 
nual report. This exceeds the av- 
erage improvement mileage for the 
last ten years. The bureau’s safety 
work also included elimination of 
711 grade crossings, rebuilding of 
144 crossings and protection of 744 
by signs and signals. 
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PLL DO THE SAME WORK 












Irrespective of its 


physical dimensions, 


rd in a series of advertise- 
ments designed to help 
you make a better selection 
of wire for maximum 
value per unit of cost. 


will do. These two springs are 







a spring is only as 





big as the work it 


alike from a work standpoint 
... they withstand full compres- 
sion without permanent set and carry the same load. The 
larger spring is made from a high quality of high drawn wire, 
while the smaller one is made from oil tempered wire with 
a much higher elastic limit. When dimensions are limited by 


space or weight, there is no substitute for oil tempered wire. 
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The cost of oil tempering is more than justified when your 
requirements are best served by its use. Wickwire Spencer's 
wire experts stand ready to advise you on the relative costs 
of finished springs made of both kinds of wire, and to suggest 
when it is advisable to use each type. The use of the most 
suitable wire enables you to make the best product... at 
the lowest cost. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 


New York City, Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, Worcester. 
Pacific Coast Headquarters: San Francisco. Warehouses: 


Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland. Export Sales Dept.: New York 











MEN or INDUSTRY 





@ AVERY C. ADAMS, manager of 
sales, sheet division, Carnegie-IIli- 
nois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has 
resigned to become vice president 
and assistant general manager of 
sales, Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 
Prior to joining Carnegie-Illinois in 
1936, Mr. Adams was vice president 
in charge of sales, General Fire- 
proofing Co., Youngstown, O. He 
began in 1920 in the sales depart- 
ment of Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, 
O., now a part of Republic Steel 
Corp. 

Howard V. Clark has been appoint- 
ed manager of sales, sheet division, 
Carnegie-Illinois, succeeding Mr. 
Adams. A graduate of the United 
States naval academy and a former 
officer of the navy, Mr. Clark be- 
gan with the former Carnegie Steel 
Co. in 1927. He became assistant 
manager of sales, Detroit sales of- 
fice, in 1932, and has been general 
manager of the order division since 
October, 1936. 

° 


C. L. Popp, formerly with the 
Reynolds Spring Co., Jackson, Mich., 
has become plant superintendent 
for Thermo-Plastics Inc., St. Clair, 
Mich. 
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Walter A. Parrish has resigned 
from the Buda Co., Harvey, Ill., as 
chief engineer in charge of design 
and development of gasoline and 
diesel engines for automotive, in- 
dustrial and marine application. 


¢ 


George E. Dix will retire Dec. 31 
as president, Steel Union-Sheet Pil- 
ing Inc., New York. The past 12 
years he has represented the Unit- 
ed Steel Works of Germany in this 
country as_ distributor. Starting 
with Carnegie Steel Co. in 1907, he 
later became associated with Cen- 
tral Steel Co. at Massillon, O., the 





Avery C. Adams 


Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., 
Philadelphia, and the Consolidated 
Steel Corp. He will make his home 
in Virginia. 
° 
Clyde P. Craine has resigned as 
president and_ director, Craine- 
Schrage Steel Co., and vice presi- 
dent and director, Detroit Steel 
Corp., both of Detroit, because of 
ill health. He was one of the Craine- 
Schrage founders. 
¢ 


J. K. Garretson has been appoint- 
ed district sales manager for Re- 
public Steel Corp. in its Denver 
office. He succeeds the late Ed- 
ward C. McSheehy. Since 1937 Mr. 
Garretson has been resident sales- 
man at Memphis, Tenn., working 
under the Birmingham, Ala., dis- 
trict office, prior to which he was 
associated with Republic’s Philadel- 
phia district sales office 15 years. 

. 

Harvey L. Ramsay, for a num- 
ber of years sales manager, J. D. 
Wallace & Co., Chicago, has been 


appointed sales promotion manager, 
Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., manufacturer of industrial 
sanding machines, floor sanders, 
electric hand sanders and hand saws. 


° 


T. W. Pennington, the past sev- 
eral years district manager in Cleve- 
land for Jessop Steel Co., Washing- 
ton, Pa., has become sales manager 
for the company, with headquarters 
at Washington, Pa. He has been suc- 
ceeded at Cleveland by F. P. Mc- 
Gahan, formerly service manager 
attached to the mill staff at Wash- 
ington. 

° 


Thomas E. Richards, the past four 
years in the marketing department 
of eastern operations, Socony Vacu- 
um Oil Co., has been appointed mid- 
western marketing operations rep- 
resentative at 26 Broadway, New 
York. His activities will be devoted 
to both the field of industrial lu- 
bricants, and to process petroleum 
products. 


° 


E. E. Wright has been appointed 
district manager, Cleveland, for 
Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 
New York, with headquarters in the 
Union Commerce building, Cleve- 
land. After graduating from Le- 
high university, Bethlehem, Pa., in 
1912, Mr. Wright entered the em- 
ploy of Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem. In 1918 he joined the Elec- 
trode division of National Carbon 
Co., New York, transferring in 1937 
to Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp. 
Both National Carbon Co., and Elec- 
tro Metallurgical Sales Corp. are 
units of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., New York. 


. 
John N. Marshall, Bethlehem, Pa., 
and R. H. McClintic, Pittsburgh, 


have been elected to the board of 
trustees and executive committee 
of Koppers United Co., Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Marshall is assistant general 





Howard V. Clark 
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J. K. Garretson 


John N. Marshall 
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manager, fabricated steel depart- 
ment, Bethlehem Steel Co., and Mr. 
McClintic is assistant to the presi- 
dent, Koppers Co., and is in charge 
of advertising and sales promotion. 


° 


J. Carlton Ward Jr. has been ap- 
pointed vice president and a direc- 
tor, United Aircraft Corp., New 
York, and general manager, Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft division of the 
company, East Hartford, Conn. He 
succeeds C. W. Deeds, who has re- 
signed to become president, Chand- 
ler-Evans Corp., Detroit. H. Mans- 
field Horner, identified with Pratt 
& Whitney since 1926, has been 
named assistant general manager of 
the division. 

* 


E. H. Heilstedt has been appoint- 
ed assistant to the superintendent 
of industrial relations, and A. H. 
Kofoed has been named director of 





A. H. Kofoed 


personnel and employment, Gary 
works, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Mr. Heilstedt has been associated 
with Carnegie-Illinois since 1915 and 
Mr. Kofoed began service with the 
corporation in 1936 as director of 
personnel and employment at the 


South works. 


R. G. Caulley, J. F. White and C. 
A. Poxson have been appointed as- 
sistant district sales managers in 
the Detroit office of Republic Steel 
Corp. Mr. Caulley joined Republic’s 
Detroit office in 1934, before which 
he was associated with the Detroit 
sales department of Wheeling Steel 
Corp. Mr. White, in 1918, became a 
salesman for United Alloy Steel Co. 
in the Detroit district, and remained 
in Detroit when he took a similar 
post with Interstate Iron & Steel Co. 
in 1926. He continued in the De- 
troit office after Interstate merged 
with Republic. Mr. Poxson joined 
Newton Steel Co. in a sales capacity 
in Detroit, in 1927 was made district 
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E. H. Heilstedt 


sales manager; and in 1936 became 
associated with the Detroit sales de- 
partment of Republic. 


° 


William S. Johnson, associated 
with the American Car & Foundry 
Co., New York, 53 years, the past 
17 as district manager at Berwick, 
Pa., has retired. 

He has been succeeded by Guy C. 
Beishline, who began his career at 
the Berwick plant, and after work- 
ing there for several years, resigned 
in 1914 to join the Mt. Vernon Car 
& Mfg. Co., where he became plant 
manager, vice president and direc- 
tor. He rejoined American Car & 
Foundry in 1937 as special assistant 
on the staff of the vice president 
in charge of operations. 


+ 


R. J. Schuler, general sales rep- 
resentative, Union Drawn Steel di- 
vision of Republic Steel Corp., has 
been appointed assistant manager 
of sales, bolt and nut division, with 
headquarters in Cleveland. He be- 
came associated with Republic last 
spring after serving 13 years in vari- 
ous sales capacities with LaSalle 
Steel Co. Previous to his associa- 
tion with LaSalle he was with Chal- 





R. J. Schuler 


mers Motor Co. and the Detroit 
Gear & Machine Co., in production 
and purchasing capacities. 


DIED: 


B@ EDWIN FROGGETT, 84, pioneer 
Youngstown, O., blast furnace man, 
and a brother of Joseph F. Frog- 
gett, senior editor of Daily Metal 
Trade, in that city, Nov. 26. In the 
1880’s he became manager of the 
old Citco blast furnace near Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., later moving to 
Birmingham, Ala., where he man- 
aged a blasi furnace there. Subse- 
quently he operated a furnace at 
Saxton, Pa.; one at Scottdale, Pa., 
for Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co.; 
the Struthers furnace for Runyon, 
Stubb & Co., predecessor to Struth 
ers Iron & Steel Co., and at Kit 
taning, Pa. He retired 30 years ago 
. 

B. E. V. Luty, 68, Pittsburgh rep 
resentative, American Metal Mar 
ket, in Pittsburgh, Nov. 29. 

Mr. Luty attended Western Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania, now the 
University of Pittsburgh, and dur 
ing his college years assisted Dr 
Samuel P. Langley in an aerody- 
namics investigation at Allegheny 
observatory. Graduating in 1891, he 
joined Carnegie-Phipps Co. as a 
draftsman a year later. His first job 
in industrial reporting was with 
American Manufacturer and Iron 
World as mechanical editor. Mr. 
Luty was for years an editorial con 
tributor to lron Trade Review, 
STEEL’S predecessor 


+ 


Arthur S. Hughes, 60, president 
and founder, Hughes-Keenan Struc- 
tural Iron Co., Mansfield, O., in that 
city, Nov. 27. 

+ 

Tint Champlin, 72, chairman, Cat 
taraugus Cutlery Co., Little Valley, 
N. Y., in Bradford, Pa., recently. He 
was identified with the cutlery in 
dustry for more than a half century 


+ 


J. Ben Campbell, 74, for many 
years president, McNeil Machine & 
Engineering Co., Akron, O., at his 
home in that city recently. He re 
tired two years ago after 46 years’ 
service with the company. 


° 


John M. Paton, 69, an employe 
of American Steel & Wire Co., Cleve 
land, 45 years, and a member of 
the president’s staff since 1936, in 
Cleveland, Nov. 27. A _ native of 
Scotland, Mr. Paton’s first job was 
with the old Consolidated Steel & 
Wire Works, Joliet, Ill. He was 
transferred to Cleveland 21 years 


ago. 











EDITORIAL 





@ IT BECOMES increasingly apparent, as 
the implications of their provisions are un- 
derstood, that the income security and lay- 
off benefit plans recently announced by 
General Motors Corp. are of historic signifi- 
cance. Under these plans (STEEL of Nov. 
21, page 29) employes with the corporation 
five years or more will receive at least 60 
per cent of their standard weekly earn- 
ings each week, while employes with the 
corporation two years or more will re- 
ceive 40 per cent of standard earnings but 
in their case the amount so advanced will 
not exceed the equivalent of seventy-two 
hours’ earnings. 

These plans go a long way toward pro- 
moting security by removing much of the 
employe’s former uncertainty as to how 
much money would be in his pay-envelope 
at the end of the average week, and as to 
how soon a slowing down of the production 
line would mean a lay-off and an interrup- 
tion in pay. There is no question that 
plans of this kind will do much to promote 
better industrial relations in the automobile 
industry. 


Good Industrial Relations Valuable 
ButWorker Must Have Job First 


That management in general is giving 
serious thought to security as a basic factor 
in good industrial relations is_ refiected 
strikingly by testimony recently given by 
some well-known industrial executives be- 
fore a tax subcommittee of the senate. 
This reveals that incentive taxation is seen 
by some authorities as a means of encour- 
aging re-employment of idle workers and 
by others as a form of penalty against cer- 
tain industries. Most industrial spokesmen 
who touched on the subject, however, were 
agreed that profit-sharing systems are de- 
sirable as a means of promoting and main- 
taining good labor conditions, and testi- 


Forum on Re-employment 


mony revealed that a good many companies 
regard themselves benefited by such sys- 
tems. 

Progress now being made along these 
lines is wholesome. Such plans, as time 
goes on, are bound to convince the average 
employe that his relation with his employer 
takes on the nature of a partnership and 
that anything that affects the employer ad- 
versely has a bad effect on the employe. 
And with the spread of such an attitude 
labor troubles should diminish in number 
and gravity and there should be a genera’ 
disposition to encourage industry. 

One problem remains unsolved under 
these plans. This is unemployment. This 
problem must be solved before we can 
hope to develop the degree of prosperity 
that is suggested by our vast resources and 
by the desire of our people for higher liv- 
ing standards. 


Employer Views on Means To Combat 


Idleness Will Be Presented in Forum 


In order to stimulate the movement of 
idle men back into gainful employment, 
STEEL is preparing to launch a regular fea- 
ture to be entitled “Forum on Re-employ- 
ment.’’ Under this head many leading em- 
ployers in the machine tool and other cap- 
ital goods industries will set forth sugges- 
tions as to what sort of a national program 
will solve the unemployment problem by 
enabling private industry to offer gainful 
employment to all who are able and wilil- 
ing to work. This forum will be initiated 
in an early issue and will be continued over 
an indefinite period. It is hoped that the 
thinking it will reveal will suggest a sound, 
broad approach on the unemployment prob- 
lem, thus paving the way for the eventual 
return of permanent prosperity in this 
country. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


Activity Index Reflects Holiday Interruption 


m@ RECORDS of business for the week ended Nov. 26 
are distorted somewhat by interruptions for Thanks- 
giving day. Due to this factor, and partly to the slight 
decline in steelmaking operations from the peak this 
year, STEEL’S index of activity dropped 6.4 points from 
100.4 to 94 per cent. A year ago the index declined 
12.2 points to 72.7 per cent during the holiday week. 
The average loss over the past ten years recorded by 
the index for Thanksgiving day week is 5.5 points. 
The national steel rate eased 1 point in the week 
ended Nov. 26, from its peak of 63 per cent for the 
year, reported in the preceding week. Despite this, 
steelworks operation is approximately double that of 
the comparable week last year. There are some indi- 
cations that this year’s peak in steelmaking activity 


than in the preceding week. In the comparable week 
last year assemblies totaled 58,955. A sharp rebound 
is expected. 

The decline in revenue freight carloadings during 


the holiday week was slightly more pronounced than 
last year. The loadings are estimated at 568,060 cars, 
or about 89,417 less than in the preceding week. Last 
year loadings dropped 88,624 to 558,617 cars. 

Also reflecting the holiday interruption electric power 
consumption fell from 2,270,296,000 kilowatt-hours in 
the week ended Nov. 19, to 2,183,807,000 kilowatt-hours. 
However, this exceeded the 2,065,378,000 kilowatt-hours 
consumed in the same week a year ago. 

Exports of 425,431 tons of iron and steel products 
valued at $14,702,123 in October compared favorably 
















has been passed, and a leveling off at slightly lower with September’s 346,068 tons, valued at $13,270,362, 
levels is anticipated. but remained below the October, 1937 volume, 522,611 
While daily average output of automobiles continued tons valued at $26,588,036. Steel and iron imports 
to increase during the week total assemblies declined in October, 26,345 tons, valued at $1,359,177 receded 
because of the one-day shutdown. Production of from September, 27,958 tons, valued at $1,375,484. In 
84,930 units in the week ended Nov. 26 was 11,805 less October last year imports aggregated 37,186 tons. For 
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STEEL’S index of activity declined 6.4 points to 94.0 per cent in the week ended Nov. 26: 
a yi i 
Week ending 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
POC ES ee. ee ee 70.5 110.3 97.9 77.0 61.4 74.2 44.9 67.3 88.5 116.4 
RET, ie Xb ke i a's 0 4 exo 70.3 108.5 94.0 77.3 60.3 71.6 45.2 66.5 87.4 116.9 
Ssh ER Se ee 72.3 104.8 87.5 70.9 3 Bt 70.3 45.4 65.3 79.0 106.3 
Sept. 10 66.8 94.3 83.1 70.1 a: 65.5 44.9 60.9 85.9 114.0 
Sere 72.9 95.0 90.1 69.4 58.7 69.1 47.8 65.6 86.2 112.2 
PRC MES cog his 015.0 pcos aa 74.0 93.0 86.2 68.5 58.1 68.2 48.0 65.2 83.8 110.7 
ee ae EER re ae ear 74.9 96.6 89.0 73.3 99.3 66.9 47.7 62.4 81.0 109.1 
ihe onic as, atketetig eee sar 78.9 99.0 93.4 74.9 54.7 67.4 18.4 61.5 79.4 108.2 
NG 0s 45036 65.88 84.3 101.8 95.5 77.4 56.4 66.0 48.7 57.9 77.5 106.1 
EE Or bag eri y aie. edt na 88.7 97.5 97.1 82.4 58.2 60.9 18.7 58.2 77.4 104.8 
OL Se ee 91.4 95.7 99.1 86.4 56.3 58.0 18.3 55.9 72.5 102.5 
a See 93.4 92.3 102.1 88.4 55.0 52.3 18.5 6.0 71.5 98.1 
BRN tet ss 5 dys 3h ack 95.9 86.5 107.9 88.8 54.9 50.7 47.7 55.5 73.0 91.6 
DR ES) Cates os er ace a 100.47 84.9 109.9 90.9 55.9 52.6 49.2 54.8 71.0 87.8 
SN ee Ao a ss aa 94.0* 72.7 105.2 86.0 54.4 55.4 44.5 51.4 66.9 80.9 
*Preliminary. Revised. 
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ten months ended Oct. 31, 1938 exports totaled 
4,193,016 tons, against 6,384,848 tons in the period a 
year ago. The 208,157 tons of iron and steel products 
imported in the first ten months this year was less than 
half of the 480,372 tons imported in the corresponding 
period in 1937. 


AUTOMOBILE ASSEMBLIES ADVANCE SHARPLY 


Production of automobiles, including passenger cars 
and trucks, in the United States and Canada, totaled 
215,296 in October, according to the United States de- 
partment of commerce. This represented a substantial 
increase over 89,623 in September, low point in the 
calendar year. In October, 1937, 337,979 were assem- 
bled. For the ten months this year production totaled 


the first 


1,858,381 compared with 4,292,459 in the period last 
year. 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION CONTINUES UPTREND 


With larger output of steel and automobiles, indus- 
trial production continued to increase in October, ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve board’s seasonally ad- 





justed index. The index rose 6 points to 96 per cent of 
the 1923-1925 average, but remained below the 102 per 
cent reported in October, 1937. Factory employment 
and payrolls also showed a substantial rise. Sales by 
department and variety stores and mail order houses 
showed less than the normal seasonal increase, attribut- 
ed in part to the unusually warm weather during the 
month. Further improvement in industrial production 
was forecast for November. 


FAILURES INCREASE SEASONALLY 


Following the seasonal trend—as computed from av- 
erages over the past ten years—commercial failures 
increased 15 per cent in October over September. This 
percentage is considerably less than in three of the 
preceding four years, which ranged from 31 to 35 per 
cent. Failures in the month totaled 997, with $13,219.,- 
000 liabilities, against 866 and $14,341,000 in September, 
and 815 and $14,079,000 in October, 1937. In contrast, 
failures in manufacturing declined from a year ago. 
As usual, retail trade casualties predominated, aggre- 
gating 627, and liabilities of $5,251,000. 
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Steelworks Electric Power 


Operating Rate Output Freight Car Weekly Auto 
Per Cent Million KWH Loadings Output 
Week ending 1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 
Aug. 20 41.5 81.0 72.0 2,138 2,304 2,125 597,918 781,247 734,973 23,940 93,339 73,709 
TS, eee 43.5 83.0 73.0 2,134 2,294 2135 620,511 787,373 753,742 18,700 83,310 53,937 
Sept. 3 . 445 830 715 2,148 2,326 2,098 648,039 804,633 4, 22,165 64,200 31,628 
Sept. 10 415 72.0 69.5 2,048 2,154 2,028 568,887 711,299 699,859 17,485 59,017 26,750 
Sept. 17 46.0 80.0 72.5 2,214 2,280 2,170 660,142 826,565 789,510 16,100 30,150 33,165 
Sept. 24 48.0 76.0 73.0 2,154 2,265 2,157 675,553 840,446 807,070 20,390 28,030 15,680 
Oct. 1 47.0 740 74.5 2,139 2.275 2,169 697,938 847,245 819,126 25,405 45,830 22,800 
Oct. 8 48.5 66.0 75.0 2,154 2,280 2,168 702,964 815,122 820,195 37,665 71,958 39,945 
Oct. 15 51.5 63.0 75.0 2,182 2,276 2,170 726,612 809,944 826,155 50,540 89,680 48,195 
Oct, 22 15 88.0 73.0 2,214 2,281 2,166 705,628 773,353 815,972 68,360 91,905 59,740 
Oct. 29 54.5 51.0 73.0 2,226 2.254 2,175 708,840 771,655 814,175 73,335 90,155 66,985 
Nov. 5 57.5 47.0 73.0 2.207 2.202 2,169 673,333 732,145 759,318 80,030 89,770 84,305 
Nov, 12 61.5 39.0 74.0 2,209 2,176 2,169 636,710 689,614 784,672 86,300 85,325 104,248 
Nov. 19 63.0 35.0 74.5 2,270 2,224 2,196 657,4777 647,251 790,500 96,735 85,757 110,160 
Nov. 26 62.0 31.5 75.5 2,183 2,065 2,133 568,060* 558,627 679,984 84,930 58,955 104,283 
*Preliminary. tRevised. 
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Automobile manufacturers save production costs and 
add new beauty to this year’s cars through use of 
die-cast front end grilles, headlamp bezels, louvres, 
parts for instrument panels and general hardware 


By HERBERT CHASE 





@ SEVERAL new = structural or 
mechanical applications of die cast- 
ings, as well as an extension of 
decorative uses, are in evidence in 
1939 cars. External die-cast parts 
and those used in body interiors 
stand out most prominently and 
constitute an important styling fac- 
tor, but many more or less hidden 
parts in die-cast form are continued 
and others are added to the listing 
of earlier years. Nearly all the die 
castings are of zinc alloy, but some 
small parts are die-cast of alumi- 
num or brass alloys, chiefly where 
light weight or some special corro- 
sion resistant properties are re- 
quired. 

Most prominent of all the die cast- 
ings are those embodied in front 
ends. These include grilles (which 
are still the largest die castings em- 
ployed, although grille castings av- 
erage somewhat smaller than in 
some recent years); headlamp 
bezels, employed on nearly all the 
lamps which are recessed in fenders; 
nose and hood ornaments; louvres 
and similar parts. Die-cast grilles 





Ten makes of cars, including a 
majority in the medium and high 
price brackets, use grills completely 
or partly die-cast in zinc alloy and 
handsomely plated. These include: 
(1) Hudson, (2) Studebaker, (3) Olds- 
mobile, (4) Buick, (5) Chrysler, (6) 
Cadillac, (7) Lincoln Zephyr, (8) Nash, 
(9) Pontiac and (10) LaSalle 
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for 1939 Cars 


are applied in ten out of fifteen 
makes of cars in the medium and 
high-priced groups, and the total 
number of makes using them has 
been increased even though two cars 
having them last year have reverted 
to pressed metal. 

Accompanying illustrations show- 
ing fronts of the ten 1939 cars hav- 
ing die cast grilles, reflect the diver- 
sity of designs possible with this 
production method. Although the in- 
fluence of the 1938 Zephyr design is 
apparent in a wide use of grilles in 
fender aprons—so called “catwalks” 
—a detail study indicates many vari- 
ations of this general arrangement 
are possible. Some makes adhere to 
a solid nose or “prow,” without 
openings; some provide the prow 
with openings in the sheet metal; 
others fit a die-cast grille in the nose 
as well as in the fender aprons; and 
still others confine the grilles to the 
fender aprons and die cast them in 
one or two sections at each side. 
Both vertical and horizontal bars 
are employed in the die-cast grilles 
and the spacing of the bars as well 
as their width varies greatly, some 
designs including both wide and 
narrow bars. 

It is now common practice to 
make the nose ornament serve also 
as a handle for the hood latch. And 
the nose is provided in different de- 
signs with vertical and with horizon- 
tal moldings and in some cases 
carries the name and/or model in 
die-cast letters. Hood louvres are 
less common than formerly, but 


Nearly all cars with headlamps re- 
cessed in fenders employ bezels die- 
cast in zinc alloy (Above) and made to 
conform to irregular fender contours: 
In some cases die-cast mating parts 
hidden in the assembly are also used. 
(Below) Some die-cast hardware has 
interior parts with inserts on cranks, 
handles, bezels and knobs. Plastic 
parts are fastened between metal 
parts or slipped into cored recesses 
and fastened by fusing over pro- 
jections which pass through the piece 
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some of those which are continued 
are die-cast, and one maker com 
bines a hood latch with the die-cast 
louvre, having dropped a stamped 
louvre. 

Where headlamps are_ recessed 
into fenders, it is common practice 
to provide a die-cast bezel and 
sometimes a die-cast frame or en- 
closure for the hidden parts of the 
headlamp. Some stamped bezels are 
employed, but the odd shapes are 
not too easy to stamp. In addition, 
a stamped bezel requires supple- 
mentary fastening parts and as- 
sembly operations. Such parts can 
be made integral with the die cast- 


ing and require no extra dies for 


assembly work. 

Among other die castings in 
which decorative features are im- 
portant are those used on instru- 
ment panels, steering wheels, tail 
lamps and hardware. Similar parts 
have been die-cast before. Many 
radio grilles are now die-cast and 
often include supplementary parts 
for the new button tuning units and 
controls. 

A departure found on some Gen- 
eral Motors cars this year is the use 





Buick’s new direction signal, shown 
above, includes a die-cast housing for 
plastic lenses and twelve supple- 
mentary die castings of which ten 
are individual letters spelling 


“BUICK EIGHT” 


of small plastic trim parts on cranks 
for window regulators and inside 
door handles, the knobs of the 
handles being die-cast but having a 
recess for a plastic button. Cranks 
and door handles proper have holes 
and recesses cored in the die cast- 
ing, and into these are fitted the 
plastic trim strips fastened by hid 
den projections which are fused at 
the back after the plastic is in place. 
Escutcheons have a die-cast boss, 
a plastic ring and a stamped base 
assembled into one unit. 

Most of the _ steering wheels 
which have flexible spokes and 
plastic rims continue with die-cast 
hubs and horn rings, but the die- 
cast parts are altered in detail to 
fit into new designs. At least one of 
the underwheel shifter levers is die- 
cast as result of determination that 
the die-casting had adequate 
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Packard’s new transmission has a 
die-cast, zinc alloy cover with recesses 
cored to receive shafts for shifter 
forks. A part of this kind requires 
only light cuts for machining 


strength, cost less and had a 
smoother surface. 

At the rear of the body, lamp 
housings for license lights, stop and 
tail lamps are as popular as ever. 
Some of the units have been shifted, 
however, from fender to body panels 
and have other design changes. 
Combination of the rear deck handle 
bracket and license lamp in a single 
die casting is found on several cars, 
and Buick is offering a built-in di- 
rection signal which includes, be- 
sides the housing, a dozen small die 
castings of which ten are individual 
letters spelling “BUICK EIGHT.” 
Each of these letters has a hidden 
rearward projection cast integrally, 
which is fastened by a Speed nut 
after passing through a hole in the 
transparent plastic lenses support- 
ing the letters. 

Among the new and more or less 
hidden parts deserving mention is a 











cover for the new Packard trans- 
mission. This part contains bosses 
with cored holes forming bearings 
for the shifter fork, shafts and, in 
common with most die castings, re- 
quires very little machine work— 
and this work necessitates only light 


cuts. Chevrolet’s new vacuum 
booster shift also involves some 
new die-cast parts as do other 


vacuum shifters which do not as 
yet appear to have gained formal 
adoption by any car manufacturer. 
Some of the new underwheel shift- 
ing systems which are not using 
completely die-cast shift levers 
make use of small die castings such 
as bracket parts. 

Several cars offer as optional 
equipment heaters having housings, 
fan and blower enclosures, ducts 
and fittings which are die-cast, often 
with section thicknesses averaging 
around 0.040-inch. The die-cast meth- 
od proved to be lowest in cost. It 
also was selected because the nature 
of the process allows for integral 
attaching of bosses and the like. 

Many parts of door locks, latches 


Among die-cast parts on instrument 
panels are grilles and supplementary 
parts for radio controls. Cadillac 
radio panel, shown at left, includes 
slides for control fittings. (Below) 
Buick has this die-cast louvre fitting 
on hood side panels. A matching 
part serves as a hood-latch handle 














and regulators are die-cast to avoid 
plating. Strength and wear resist- 
ance are adequate. A large number 
of parts for carburetors, fuel pumps, 
windshield wipers, vacuum brekes 
and the like continue zinc alloy die 
castings. These have been produced 
in die-cast form for many years. 
Some of these are changed in de- 
sign. In addition, many die cast- 
ings are employed in trucks and in 
other automotive equipment besides 


passenger cars. 
¢ 


World Steel Statistics 
By British Federation 


MH Statistics of the Iron and Steel 
Industry, 1937; compiled by British 
Iron and Steel federation; 306 pages, 
7 x 9% inches; supplied by STEEL, 
Cleveland; in Europe by Penton 
Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton House, 
Westminster, London, S. W. 1. 

For 17 years the British Iron and 
Steel federation has compiled an- 
nually statistics of the iron and stee! 
industry of all the industrial coun- 
tries of the world, and it is probably 
the most comprehensive reference 
book of its kind. The present vol- 
ume, which brings the information 
down to 1937 for the leading coun- 
tries and to 1936 for others, follows 
fairly closely the general lines 
adopted in previous years, but has 
been made still more comprehensive 
by the addition of further tables and 
data. 

New tables include: For the 
United Kingdom, imported iron ore 
consumed in the production of pig 
iron and ferroalloys, by district of 
consumption and country of con- 
signment, 1937; materials con- 
sumed in the production of pig 
iron and ferroalloys, by 
district, 1937; materials consumed 
in the production of steel ingots and 
castings, by district, 1937; imports 
of iron and steel scrap, by port of 
entry, 1929, 1934-37; exports of iron 
and steel scrap, by port of depar 
ture, 1929, 1934-37; Brazil, produc- 
tion of pig iron, steel ingots and 
castings, and rolled iron and steel 
products, 1925, 1930, 1933-37; imports 
of iron and steel, by product and 
country of consignment, 1936; im- 
ports of iron and steel, by product, 
1929, 1933-36; Czechoslovakia, im- 
ports of iron and steel, by product 
and country of consignment, 1937; 
Canada, exports of iron and steel, 
by product, 1929, 1934-37; exports of 
iron and steel, by product and coun- 
try of destination, 1937. 

A new feature of the United King- 
dom division of the tariff section is a 
resume of the duty changes on the 
principal products and of govern- 
ment papers affecting the steel in- 
dustry, from 1932 to date. The 
usual information is given regard- 
ing import duties on iron and steel 
in force in the United Kingdom and 
foreign countries. 
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@ THE HANDLING and placing of large spillway gates Above, eight gates are shown at right 
weighing as much as 200 tons apiece has developed into a end, resting on latches in temporary 
well defined series of operations graphically portrayed in position, their lower edge visible 
the accompanying views. The efficient handling method de- below deck of spillway. These gates 
scribed and illustrated here was planned by George P. were fabricated and assembled by 
Jessop, T.V.A. construction superintendent at the Gunters- Dravo Corp. at its Neville Island p[ant 


ville Dam, Guntersville, Ala. Photos courtesy Dravo 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 











es 


hina. 


Above, lifting beam of the permanent operating crane is 
attached to the top side of gate, which is then rotated into 
vertical position. Pier nose is temporarily omitted so gate 
may enter slot. After gate is raised to clear spillway deck, 
crane carries it to proper slot, deposits it on latches 





Above, transfer runway, with parallel 
tracks set to the span of the gate 
wheels, extends from the face of the 
cofferdam to the upstream face of 
the dam. As the gates are moved 
along the runway, workmen bolt on 
the rubber seal strips. These are 
fitted in place as a last operation to 
avoid possible damage in transit. 
Gate is then rolled to a point where 
it can be picked up by the permanent 
gate-operating crane on the spillway 


Right, at the end of a 1292-mile water 
journey from the Dravo Corp. plant 
near Pittsburgh, these 19 spillway 
gates, weighing about 1900 tons, 
arrive at Guntersville Dam 
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@ FUNDAMENTAL technique of 
axle manufacture as Known today 
largely had its inception in what is 
now the Johnstown, Pa., plant of 
Bethlehem Steel Co. where a large 
expansion and modernization pro- 
gram has recently been completed. 

New equipment includes an addi- 
tional forging hammer, two up-to- 
date heat-treating furnaces and a 
charging machine. An efficient, 
modern, axle finishing shop has been 
built and equipped with a number 
of new cutting-off machines and 
lathes. 

This plant makes all standard and 
special types of axles for locomo- 
tives, passenger and freight cars, 


street railway and mine cars; arma- 
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Enlarges Axle Plant 


Specializing in axle production since 1885, 
plant develops advanced forging practices 
and controls resulting in precision forgings 
that approach rough-turned parts in accuracy 


By E. F. KENNEY 


Metallurgical Engineer 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


ture shafts for electric locomotives; 
crank pins and piston rods. Equip- 
ment also is available for overall 
grinding of special axles up to 16 
inches diameter and for production 
of hollow axles. Rounds and special 
forgings are produced in lengths up 
to 126 inches and 13% inches diam- 
eter. Axles and rounds can be 
forged to a tolerance approaching 
that of rough-turned parts. 


Axle blooms are rolled in the 
Franklin division of the Cambria 



































plant, cut to length, conditioned to 
remove all surface defects and de- 
livered to storage yard at the axle 
plant. All axle blooms are control 
cooled to insure slow and uniform 
cooling, thus minimizing the danger 
of setting up internal stresses. 
Blooms are delivered from storage 
beds by overhead crane to a heating 
furnace with 580 square feet of 
hearth area, fired with 525 B.t.u. 
coke oven gas. Five burners are ar- 
ranged across front of furnace; 
flames pass over the steel to a flue 
in the back. Forging temperatures 
are regulated by pyrometer read- 
ings. Blooms are placed on skid 
rails at the charging end and pushed 
into the furnace, one at the time, 
with a hydraulic pusher. As one 
bloom enters the furnace a heated 
bloom is ejected at the opposite end. 
Heated blooms discharged from 
the furnace are rolled to desired 
diameters, and immediately trans- 
ferred to the hammers by tongs and 
monorail. Three hammers are avail- 
able for forging standard axles, one 
10,000-pound and two 8000-pound 
units, all equipped with double 
groove dies, one groove for journal 
and dust guard and one tapered 
groove for the barrel. The latter 
groove is made one-half the length 
of the barrel, which makes it pos- 
sible to forge a tapered barrel of ex- 
cellent contour. This system of 
forging originated at the Cambria 
plant and is in a large measure re- 
sponsible for the high quality and 
fine workmanship developed here. 
First one end of the axle is fin- 
ished forged, then it is turned 
around and the other half is com- 
pleted. Forging is placed on a 60- 


Inspecting axles on shipping bed. A 
carefully designed floodlighting sys- 
tem is an aid in this work 
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foot cooling bed, and when still at 
a dull red heat it is straightened 
in a special press. Heat treatment 
or slow-cooling operations then fol- 
low, after which the axle is ma- 
chined. 

Driving axles and special items 
are forged directly from the heated 
bloom on either a 10,000-pound or a 
15,000-pound hammer, without roll- 
ing in the round mill. A _ special 
heating furnace with 252 square feet 
hearth area is used for these prod- 
ucts. It is fired with coke oven gas 
from three burners at one end and 
with the flue arranged so the flame 
is well distributed. Temperatures 
are pyrometer controlled. Blooms 
are charged and removed from the 
heating furnace with a charging ma- 
chine shown in one of the illustra- 
tions. It permits rapid handling of 
the heated bloom with negligible 
heat loss. Thus most of the heavi- 
est pieces can be forged in one op- 
eration without reheating, impor- 
tant for quality. 

Alloy steels and high carbon steels 
are always charged on a cold hearth. 
To prevent internal rupture from 
cooling stresses, these forgings are 
either control cooled or placed in 
one of the heat-treating furnaces 
and cooled down slowly to a safe 
temperature. Most items are ma- 
chined directly after forging. How- 
ever, practically all alloy steel axles 
and many special forgings call for 
heat treatment. 


Full Automatic Control Used 


The two heat-treating furnaces, 
each with 443 square feet of hearth 
area, are heated with coke oven gas 
and have full automatic control with 
pyrometer regulation in each heat- 
ing zone. Heat is supplied by two 
rows of burners, 14 on one side and 
13 on the other, arranged so flame 
does not directly contact the steel. 


Heat treatment of a charge con- 
siders both grain size and physical 
properties desired. Treatment se- 
lected may be one of three types: 

When annealing, cold forgings 
are first heated to the predeter- 
mined temperature for refinement 
of the structure and after soaking 
are cooled down in the furnace to 
well below the critical point after 
which they are removed from the 
furnace and placed on a cooling bed. 

In normalizing, the cold forgings 
are first heated to the predetermined 
temperature. After soaking they 
are pulled out of the furnace and 
allowed to cool in the air, and are 
kept well separated so they do not 
touch each other at any point. They 
are taken down almost to room tem- 
perature and then returned to the 


Charging of cold blooms into heating 

furnace is shown above. Close-up of 

hammer crew forging 6 x 11 axle, 
below 
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furnace where they are slowly 
brought up to the proper drawing 
temperature. After thorough soak- 
ing at this temperature they are 
cooled down with the furnace and 
finally placed on a cooling bed. 
Quenching procedure is the same 
as used in normalizing, up to the 
point where the forgings are re- 
moved from the furnace. Then they 
are quenched in water or oil, im- 
mediately recharged to the drawing 
furnace, heated slowly, soaked, 
cooled down with the furnace and 
finished on a cooling bed. 
Temperatures used are governed 
by analysis of the steel and the 
specifications. In all cases gradual 


heating is observed. Forgings are 
soaked thoroughly, allowing about 
one hour per inch diameter. A 
proper flame is used to prevent ex- 





cessive scaling of the axle’s surface. 

Heat-treating furnaces are charged 
with overhead crane; the forgings 
roll on cast iron skids down the 
slightly inclined hearth toward the 
front of the furnace. Here they are 
pulled out with long hooks. 

Quench tank is arranged immedi- 
ately in front of the furnace. The 
axles are dropped, one at the time, 
on revolving rollers which are low- 
ered into the quenching fluid. Re- 
volving the forgings as they go into 
the quench gives uniform cooling 
with minimum stresses and insures 
straighter axles. Forgings are kept 
revolving during immersion, and 
quenching medium is agitated by a 
circulating system. 

Forgings go from forge shop or 
heat treating department to a stock 
yard of 1500 tons capacity, served by 








two overhead cranes. From here 
they are loaded on transfer stock 
beds and taken into the finishing 
building by electric car pullers. 

An outstanding feature in the lay- 
out of the finishing building is the 
arrangement of the machines in par- 
allel rows the full length of the 
building; first a row of cutting-off 
and centering machines, then the 
journaling lathes, then the shipping 
bed and finally the end-driven lathes. 
Electric hoists on monorails run 
above each machine the full width 
of the building. This arrangement 
permits continuous, _ straight-line 
processing of the forgings as they 
move from one machine to the next. 
Thus chances for delays and mix- 
ups are minimized. One crane serves 
the shipping beds. 

Axles are first cut to length in 
13 cutting-off and centering ma- 
chines, four large machines for spe- 
cial work and nine smaller ones for 
standard axles. The former have 
two cutting tools at each end, giv- 
ing a good end surface. Speed of 
cutting heads in the new type ma- 
chines is rheostat controlled to main- 
tain constant cutting rate with in- 
creasing depth of cut. 

As soon as ends are cut off, axles 
are centered with 60 degrees, stand- 
ard, center holes and transferred to 
the center-driven lathes for machin- 
ing journals, dust guards and wheel 
seats. These lathes are placed at a 
slight angle to the monorail track 
to permit entering the work with the 
hoist. A slow feed is used to pre- 
vent tearing of the surface, thus 
insuring a smoother finish in final 
machining. Lathes have dual tools 
at both ends which make it possible 
to use the finer feed without sacri- 
fice in production. 

When no further machining is re- 
quired, axles are taken to the ship- 
ping bed. If a rough-turned all-over 
job is required, they go to the end- 
driven lathes. After machining the 


Center-driven cutting-off machine, 
one of ‘several special machines here 





Discharging end of heat treating fur- 

naces showing rails on which axles 

are moved ready for pickup by the 
crane 


barrel, they are placed on the ship- 
ping bed. 

Additional finishing equipment in- 
cludes a grinding machine for over- 
all grinding of axles for high speed 
passenger cars, and three boring 
mills capable of boring holes up to 6 
inches diameter, 126 inches long. All 
lathes and the grinder are equipped 
with revolving ball-bearing centers 
to preserve a true center for the 
final machining, an important im- 
provement which originated in this 
plant. 

In addition to crane and hoists, a 
gasoline-driven forked lift truck is 
used for handling stock and for re- 
moving steel turnings from scrap 
boxes. All products leaving the shop 
are carefully inspected on the ship- 
ping bed. Large flood lights above 
the shipping beds facilitate examina- 
tion. Inspectors report directly to 
the metallurgical department and 
are not under the supervision of 
the operating personnel. 

Testing equipment makes stand- 
ard drop tests. Each tempering 





charge for heat treated axles also 
receives a tensile test, microscopic 
examination and frequently other 
tests are specified. In such cases, at 
least 20 per cent of the forgings are 
made with test prolongation. Two 
coupons are taken from the end of 
each axle selected for test, one 
coupon for preliminary tests in the 
plant, the other for final and official 


laboratory tests. 
¢ 


German Handbook 
On Hardness Testing 


@ Gmelins Handbuch der anorgan- 
ischen Chemie, Eisen, Teil C- 
Lieferung 1, (Gmelins Inorganic 
Chemistry Handbook, Iron, Part C, 
Section 1), edited by the German 
Chemical society; paper, 162 pages, 
7 x 10 inches; published by Verlag 
Chemie, Berlin, Germany; supplied 
by STEEL, Cleveland; in Europe by 
Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., 416-17 
Caxton House, Westminster, Lon- 
don. 

This book, which is published in 
German, is another section compris- 
ing a monumental work on inorganic 
chemistry. This relates to hardness 
testing methods for iron and steel. 
It is divided into numerous parts 
covering all methods for hardness 
testing. The first discusses scratch 
hardness methods and the second 
describes static indentation. That 
is followed by information on 
dynamic hardness testing. Another 
section deals with pendulum hard- 
ness testing and another’ with 
special hardness testing methods. 

Other phases covered in the book 
relate to hardness determinations 
on special materials, determining 
hardness at high and low tempera- 
tures, hardness testing machines, re- 
lation of hardness values to one 
another, relation between hardness 
and tensile strengths, relation be- 
tween hardness and elastic limit, 
relation between hardness’ and 
mechanical properties, and a critical 
review of commonly used hardness 
testing methods. 
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Typical 
MEEHANITE 
advantages 


® Accurately controlled physical 
properties guaranteed to a 
given specification. 


®Complete absence of shrink- 
age and porosity at change of 
section. 


®@ Freedom from crystal weak- 
ness and internal strain. 


® Absence of galling or seizing 
under severe wear conditions. 


®A homogeneous structure 
throughout all sections. 


® Exceptional rigidity. 
@ Good machining qualities. 
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For technical data, CONSULT ANY OF THE FOUNDRIES LISTED BELOW 








or Meehanite Research Institute, Vandergrift Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS: 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Atlas Foundry Co. 
Banner Iron Works 
Barnett Foundry & Machine Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. . Bethayres, Pa 
Cincinnati Grinders Incorporated Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cooper-Bessemer Corporation Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
M. H. Detrick Co. Peoria, Ill., Newark, N. J 
Farrel Birmingham Co. Ansonia, Conn 
Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine Co. 

R. D. Wood Company, Philadelphia, Selling Agents 
Fulton Foundry & Machine Co. Cleveland, Ohio 
General Foundry & Mfg. Company . Flint, Mich 


Rochester, N. Y 
Detroit, Mich. 
St. Louis, Mo 

Irvington, N. Jd 


Greenlee Foundry Company Chicago, Ill 
Hamilton Foundry & Machine Co Hamilton, Ohio 
Kanawha Manufacturing Co. Charleston, W. Va 
Kinney Iron Works Los Angeles, Calif 
Koehring Company Milwaukee, Wis 
E. Long, Ltd. Orillia, Canada 
Rosedale Foundry & Machine Co Pittsburgh, Pa 
Ross-Meehan Foundries Chattanooga, Tenn 
The Stearns-Roger Mfg. Co. Denver, Colo 
Vulcan Foundry Company Oakland, Calif 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp Phillipsburg, N. J 
Washington Iron Works Seattle, Washington 
Australian Meehanite Metal Co., Ltd., Waterloo, N.S. W 
The International Meehanite Metal Co., Ltd London 
Meehanite Metal Corporation Pittsburgh, Pa 
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@ IN THE past decade the steel in- 
dustry has become increasingly in- 
strument minded. More than ever, 
economy and adherence to closer 
specifications are demanded, and any 
tool that aids in attaining these ob- 
jectives finds a ready acceptance. 

Probably the most important spe- 
cial condition that pertains to open 
hearth furnaces is an unmeasurable 
rate of load. The fuel feed to a boiler 
can be controlled by a master regu- 
lator actuated from steam pressure. 
Other furnaces, such as heat treat- 
ing and processing, are successfully 
controlled from the temperature. 
The open hearth furnace where re- 
fining and melting of steels are in 
process cannot be controlled from 
any such base. The best rate of 
fuel firing that can be used is that 
which is a maximum without dam- 
age to refractories. 

Due to chemical reactions, during 
the process of making steel, neither 
furnace gas analysis nor absorption 
of heat by the bath remain any- 
where nearly constant so _ instru- 
ments registering percentages of 
either oxygen or carbon dioxide in 
the furnace waste gases cannot 
transform them into automatic regu- 
lation impulses without continual 
supervision of an experienced op- 
erator. 

Another difficulty is in continually 
and accurately measuring the un- 
usually high furnace temperatures. 
Other difficulties also exist, vary- 
ing with the type of fuels used and 
the design of the furnace. 

Some attempts have been made to 
measure continuously the bath tem- 


Abstract from paper presented at in- 
strumentation: conference, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Oc- 
tober 13, 1938 


Instrument 





Firing 


A modern installation of automatic open- 
hearth control is detailed, its operation 
described, characteristics ofeach instrument 
pointed out and actual results are listed 


By E. T. W. BAILEY 


Combustion Engineer 
Steel Co. of Canada Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. 


perature. When this is_ satisfac- 
torily accomplished, a new source 
of information and a possible tem- 
perature impulse may be created 
whereby some means of fuel con- 
trol could be used to advantage. 

A recent installation made at the 
Hamilton works of Steel Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., on No. 14 open hearth 
furnace may be considered a good 
example of use of automatic con- 
trols. The furnace, of the McKune 
type, was built primarily to use coke 
oven or mixed coke oven and blast 
furnace gas. In addition it is 
equipped with separate burners for 
auxiliary high pressure coke oven 
gas to reduce the time required to 
melt scrap. Gases are fed, cold, di- 
rect to the furnace ports, and all 
checker chambers are used to pre- 
heat air only. Checker chambers 
are completely steel encased—walls 
and roof tight and insulated. Ade- 
quate fans for handling air and 
waste gases are provided. 


Two Types of Instruments 


Instruments applied to this fur- 
nace may be divided into two 
classes: Instruments that indicate, 
record, or integrate, but do not con- 
trol; and instruments that mainly 
control. 

A record of the .temperature of 
the fuels as they arrive at the fur- 
nace furnishes a means for making 
proper correction to the volume of 
fuel used, which in turn guarantees 
fair treatment. One such record 


for each fuel is usually sufficient 
for a whole shop. As there is more 
than one fuel, the temperature of 
each is recorded on a single chart 
by a two-pen instrument. 

Records of gas pressures are com- 
bined on a single chart. If fuel 
fails to reach the furnace, the sup- 
ply pressure recorded is first to 
check. It also furnishes a means 
of correcting volume measurements 
if pressure used is other than that 
for which the flow meter orifice was 
designed. 

A record of flow of each gas to 
the furnace with a separate large 
indicator and a duplicate record 
with integration at the central plant 
panel are provided. The fuel flow 
meter is probably the most useful 
instrument that does not control. 
It shows that fuel is fed to both 
ends of the furnace at the same rate 
and the record gives the superin- 
tendent a reliable guide concerning 
what has taken place for the past 
24 hours. Flow meter records en- 
able proper fuel charges and B.t.u.- 
per-ton reports to be made. 

A flow meter recording the vol- 
ume of combustion air being sup- 
plied is not often used, but in our 
experience it is the only instrument 
that has been especially asked for 
by operators. It assures equal air 
flow to both ends of furnace. By a 
simple calculation, gross ratio of 
air to gas can be obtained. It also 
checks the air-gas ratio controller’s 
performance. The chart obtained 
should be an exact duplicate of the 
gas chart with a slightly higher 
ratio of air during the period when 
combustible gases are being given 
off by the bath. The auxiliary high 
pressure gas meter usually meas- 
ures the air flow as it is only em- 
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ployed on gas when highest produc- 
tion rates are being maintained. 

A record of the pressures prevail- 
ing in the furnace is useful. If these 
instruments were placed on furnaces 
without automatic furnace pressure 
control, some surprising information 
would be obtained. The _ instru- 
ments are supersensitive and give a 
detailed record of minute changes 
in furnace pressure. 

A six point potentiometer pyrom- 
eter records temperatures of gases 
leaving the four regenerator cham- 
bers as well as at inlet and outlet 
of waste heat boiler. The record 
provides a check on performance of 
the automatic temperature differ- 
ence reversing controller. 

When instruments are mounted 
on a panel, with complete furnace 
control centralized there as well, it 
has been the practice to include a 
large electric clock which enables 
operators to insert correct times in 
their operating records. 

Of the instruments that control 
only, or may combine to control as 
well as indicate, record or integrate, 
the following are most important: 

Air-gas ratio or combustion con- 
troller proportions the volume of air 
passing through the forced draft 
fan, to the volume of gas flowing 
into the furnace ports. It is argued 


that all the air that passes through 
the fan does not reach the fur- 
nace ports. 


Leakage past reversing 







@ Cupolas recently installed at a 
number of foundries are located 
outdoors. Equipped with horseshoe 
type wishbone chargers, they are 
served economically and without 
discomfort to operators due to 
changes with in the weather. Charger 
in installation shown at right is 
operated through remote control by 
the yard crane operator. Photos 
courtesy Whiting Corp., Harvey, III. 
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dampers to the stack and from the 
regenerator chambers takes place 
and is not constant throughout a 
furnace campaign. Also the air 
volume needs to be increased during 
the period when large quantities of 
combustible gases are being given 
off by the bath. However, in our ex- 
perience the advantages and savings 
made available by this controller on 
open hearths far outweighs its few 
shortcomings. 
Air-Gas Ratio Indefinite 

It is true that the air-gas ratio is 
not known for a given furnace and 
also that it changes and that the 
control, by itself, cannot correct for 
these changes. But, on the other 
hand, neither can an operator unless 
the change be most sudden or 
marked, which is not usually the 
case. By checking the analysis of 
the waste gases leaving the furnace 
at regular periods, the air-gas ratio 
can be reset on the control dial to 
hold the correct ratio of volumes 
and can do its job much better than 
any operator could do, even if he 
devoted his full time to that work. 

By means of the ratio adjustment, 
air can be increased during the pe- 
riod when combustible gases are 
being given off by the bath. The 
control merely holds the ratio that 
tests indicate is needed. It is a 
tool that properly used will reduce 
fuel consumption as much as 500,- 


000 B.t.u. per ton over manual op 
eration. This was determined from 
two duplicate furnaces. For over 
two years, the furnace without con 
trol consistently averaged 500,000 
B.t.u. per ton higher. When con- 
trol was added, the results for both 
furnaces became almost identical 
over a considerable period of time. 
If one wishes to be further con- 
vinced of its value, place a flow 
meter to measure the volume of air 
to the furnace unknown to anyone 
Compare the chart with the 
gas chart and do the same on a fur- 
nace operating with the aid of a 
combustion controller. The results 
will be conclusive. 


else. 


Combustion control on the par- 
ticular furnace mentioned is of par- 
ticular interest inasmuch as three 
fuels may be used separately or to- 
gether in any proportion from low 
to maximum quantities, and the 
controllers function to give the cor- 
rect amount of combustion air. Pro- 
vision also is made to change the air- 
gas ratio by plus or minus 10 per 
cent from the set ratio to take care 
of desired atmospheric changes in 
the furnace. 

Each fuel has a separate controller 
which operates from the same orifice 
plates that are used for the flow 
meters. All the fuel controllers, 
either separately or together, are 
arranged electrically to unbalance 

(Please turn to Page 73) 





Chargers Serve 
Outdoor Cupolas 














By G. J. GIBSON 
Welding Engineer 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 


Pittsburgh 


@ A WELD shrinks and so distorts 
steel members because the thermal 
expansion resulting from the steep 
temperature gradient produced by 
the are exceeds the elastic resistance 
or yield point of surrounding metal. 
There are a number of well defined 
factors, careful control of which will 
do much to eliminate shrinkage. 
Although the _ following recom- 
mendations apply particularly to 
butt joints, the same principles per- 
tain to fillet welds. These rules can 


be summed up in the following 
paragraphs, 
Use smallest amount of weld 


metal possible. Use smallest groove 
that will permit the desired pene- 
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Shrinkage Control 





A large fabricator of welded steel structures 
details methods which give best results 
in avoiding or minimizing shrinkage due 
to welding. Type of joint shown important 


tration. Practical limits for field 
welding are 60 degrees vee with a 
3/32 to %-inch root spacing for com- 
plete penetration. 

Use electrodes which require the 
least heat per unit of weld deposited 
within limits that will produce ac- 
ceptable weld metal. 

Preferably employ methods or 
electrodes which produce the most 
deposited weld metal per unit of 
time. This may be accomplished by 
high welding currents, large elec- 
trode diameters, or selecting an 
electrode with high melting speed 
and small spatter loss. 

Never permit a piece being welded 
to cool for a long period unless the 
weld is built up to the full plate 
thickness. 

Shrinkage may be decreased some- 
what by employing a partly fixed 
condition, obtained for instance by 
weights on tack welding. This may 
be particularly helpful in reducing 
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angular distortion of plates at a 
joint. 

Distribute heat over the length of 
the seam in welding structures of 
large proportions to reduce tendency 
of plates to dent and buckle. Start 
at center of long seams and weld 
toward each end using the step-back 
method. Distortion is easily reduced 
15 per cent by step-back welding. 

Wherever possible protect parts 
during and after welding until they 
are at room temperature. Avoiding 
drafts is particularly important in 
cold weather. Slow cooling permits 
even distribution of stresses and 
leaves time for the heat to soak 
evenly into the plate. 

To prevent bending or angular 
change of plates, weld in such thick 
layers that the reverse side of the 
plate assumes a red heat during 
welding. Use some means of re- 
striction against bending. 

Since sequence of welding is all- 
important, allot this factor its de- 
served consideration. In general, 
weld all end connections of plates 
first and then the long seams be- 
tween. Where transverse joints in 
shapes occur, weld these joints first 
and then weld the shapes to the 
plate using intermittent fillet welds 
where possible as these cause only 
slight shrinkage. 

As longitudinal shrinkage is uni- 
form and far less than concentrated 
shrinkage across a’ welded joint. 
Hence, it will serve as a guide in 
setting up correct sequence of erec- 
tion if it will be remembered that 


Fig. 1—Curves showing amount of 
shrinkage perpendicular to weld 
(transverse shrink) for various plate 
thicknesses and for different types of 
buttwelded joints 
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STAGGERED CHAIN CONTINUOUS 


while parts still have freedom to 
move, those joints which cause the 
greatest shrinkage should be welded 
first, with joints causing least 
shrinkage welded last. 

Proper peening is effective in re- 
ducing shrinkage of multiple bead 
welds. Cold peening is particularly 


effective in reducing’ shrinkage 
stresses when the plates. being 
welded are restrained. In _ unre- 


strained plates, hot peening im- 
mediately after welding is easier 
and just as effective. Each period 
or layer should be peened over its 
entire surface using rapid, light 
blows so metal will flow smoothly. 
Heavy blows tend to tear or rupture 
the weld metal. For maximum ef- 
fectiveness a blunt nose peening 
tool is reeommended, peening down 
the ripples of each bead until the 
surface is smooth. Of course all 
prominent cavities and projections 
which might cause overlaps should 
first be chipped out. 

While the factors and recom- 
mendations enumerated above are 
necessarily of a rather general 
nature, a study of them will un- 
doubtedly be of value in controlling 
shrinkage. 


Fig. 1 indicates approximate 
shrinkage of standard 100 per cent 
joints for unrestrained or free plates 
which is the case in most tank 
work. The curves were plotted from 
the following formula which is based 
on the thermo factors considering 
both shrinkage of plate and weld 
metal: 

S=0.18A/T 


Here S is shrinkage in inches, A 
sectional area of weld including re- 
inforcement in square inches, T is 
thickness of plate in inches and 0.18 
is a constant for all free butt joints. 
This formula applies to square, 
single vee, double vee and U joints. 
Shrinkage of any joint not included 
in the chart, Fig. 1, can easily be 
computed. Peening will probably 
reduce shrinkage about 20 per cent. 
These curves represent the average 
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Fig. 2—Shrinkage is influenced great- 
ly by type of joint as is shown here 


of available experimental data which 
varied considerably with the weld- 
ing procedure used. 

Transverse shrinkage or pulling 
together of lap joined plates by 
fillet welds is not as important as 
shrinkage of butt joints because the 
lap can be adjusted to take up ac- 
cumulated shrinkage. 

Available data on shrinkage of 
lap joints is quite limited, amounts 
varying from 1/32 to 1/16-inch de- 
pending on thickness of plate, usu- 


ally being experienced. The chart, 
Fig. 2, illustrates relative shrinkage 
of different types of joints and may 
be helpful in studying fabrications 
where some choice is available. 

Longitudinal shrinkage along a 
welded joint, since it is uniform 
and much less in degree than across 
a joint, is much less troublesome. 
Shrinkage per unit of length in iong 
seams appears to be a constant for 
butt, lap and tee joints in plates be- 
tween 3/16 and *%-inch in thickness. 
This constant is about 0.035 per 
cent over the length of the seam 
although actual shrinkage may be 
100 per cent greater or 50 per cent 
less, depending on the type of joint. 
Intermittent welds will produce less 
shrinkage than continuous welds. 

Angular distortion of the welds is 
influenced by not only those factors 
first listed but also by the following: 

In butt welds, angular distortion 
increases with number of beads or 
layers, appears greatest in single 
vee welds, less in single U, and least 
in double vee and double U welds. 
It may be practically eliminated in 
the latter by welding alternately on 
both sides in multi-layer welding and 
can be controlled to a considerable 
extent by peening. In fillet welds 
angular distortion can be reduced 
by restraining the plates, by pre- 
heating and by suitably arranging 
sequence of welding. 





Welds Glass to Metal 








1 ™ 
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@ This lathe setup, with multi-jet manifolds, is used in making metal-to-glass 
fused joints for X-ray apparatus. End of copper tube is machined to extreme 
thinness and heated in lathe to a bright red by combination of illuminating gas 


and oxygen. 


Glass tubing then is telescoped over copper and allowed to fuse 


to the metal, after which finished piece is flame-annealed, as shown above, to 

prevent strains. Any glass-metal combination can be fused provided melted 

glass will wet the metal. Photograph courtesy Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh 
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@ A RATHER unusual setup em- 
ployed at the Erie, Pa., plant of Gen- 
eral Electric Co. has been found to 
facilitate operations in the porcelain 
enameling department. A specially 
equipped electric crane carries re- 
frigerator parts through a cleaning 
and pickling cycle to prepare them 
for porcelain enameling which fol- 
lows. 


illustrations show op- 


The two 


Aids Pickling 





Special 3-hoist crane unit on 97-foot run- 
way handles racks of refrigerator parts 
through series of cleaning and pickling 
operations greatly facilitating work 


By W. J. ALBRECHT 
Bldg. Dept. 


General Electric Co. 
Erie, Pa. 


posite sides of this special unit 
which was handling a rack of inner 
liners for food compartment when 
the photos were taken. Many other 
























































parts, however, are treated by this 
equipment. A load space of 4 feet 9 
inches x 13 x 5 feet in height is pro- 
vided in the arrangement shown. 

A complete cycle of operations in- 
volves the following 11 steps or 
functions: Load parts on rack; in 
first cleaner tank—time 8 minutes; 
in the second cleaner tank—time 8 
minutes; rinse in hot water for 2 
minutes; pickle in first sulphuric 
acid tank—time 8 minutes; pickle 
in second sulphuric acid tank, also 
for 8 minutes; a cold water rinse— 
time 2 minutes. Last four operations 
include a neutralizer bath for 8 
minutes, a second neutralizer bath 
for similar period, 5 minutes in the 
dryer, and finally to the unloading 
station. 


Interval Is 8 Minutes 


This means that one finished load 
is delivered to the unloading station 
every 8 minutes. All tanks which 
require heat are warmed with steam 
coils. The dryer unit has an outside 
heating system with coils and blower 
arranged for recirculation. 

In order to make it possible for 
one crane to handle all the lifts re- 
quired in each 8-minute period, the 
crane was fitted with three electro- 
lift, double drum, 2000 pound hoists. 
Each hoist operates a horizontal I- 
beam which carries hooks on its 
lower side to engage the racks. A 
vertical section is welded at both 
ends of each horizontal beam. Each 

(Please turn to Page 75) 


Opposite views of crane with 3-hoist 
mechanism. In top view, nearest 
hoist unit is lowered showing hori- 
zontal beam, vertical end sections 
and guide rollers. Transfer and lift 
unit just clears top of tanks 
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Their Forming Rolls Took 
FOUR HOURS FOR LUNCH! 


Read how Shell 
Cut Shutdowns 


to a Minimum 





EN OR MACHINES—you can’t let them 
IVA take 4 hours for lunch and keep pro- 
duction at par! 

The Stubnitz-Greene Spring Corporation of 
Adrian, Michigan, manufactures automobile 
cushion springs and frames. Cushion frames 
are fabricated from strip steel passing continu- 
ously through a series of forming rolls. Improper 
lubrication was keeping these rolls idle 20°; 
of the time—more than 4 hours a day! 


Foaming of the soluble oil in use was result- 
ing im a great loss of lubricant through splash- 
ing. Insufficient lubricant in the emulsion was 
causing the strips to jam, and scrap losses were 
mounting. Shell was asked to help solve the 
problem. 

A complete survey of the machines and 
operating conditions was made. Then, drawing 
on their experience in the steel industry, the 
Shell engineers made their recommendation. A 
Shell Soluble Oil, with the proper proportion 
of water, was applied. 

In use by Stubnitz-Greene for one year, this 
lubricant has a remarkable record. While easily 
washable from frames, it has shown no ten- 
dency to foam and has lubricated so well that 
scrap loss has been minimized and “down” 
time of the machines reduced to an all-time low. 

This problem, solved so completely, is just 
one of thousands of successes for Shell in 
meeting the tough problems of industrial lu- 
brication. Shell applies to your problem the 
ingenuity and resourcefulness gained from solv- 
ing countless lubrication problems in every 
American industry. This p/us in lubrication is 
always available to you. Simply call or write 
your nearest Shell office. 


SHELL >“, LUBRICANTS 
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Wear Resistance 


Application of a phosphate treatment to 
metallic wearing surfaces effectively 
eliminates “scuffing” and greatly reduces 
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@ IN RECENT years, due to neces- 
sary mechanical changes in internal 
combustion engines, a wear condi- 
tion known as “scuffing” has become 
a source of serious trouble. In 
piston rings, for example, a scuffed 
surface often has developed which 
was roughened and furrowed as 
shown in the lower part of Fig. 1. 
The normal wear loss of metal is 
exceeded greatly wherever this con- 
dition exists. Any cast iron or steel 
surface subjected to sliding or roll- 
ing friction under conditions of 


high pressure, high temperature, or 
scanty lubrication will be more or 
less scuffed. 

Particular interest of Sealed Pow- 





wear on the treated surfaces 


By W. H. SPENCER 


Metallurgist 
Sealed Power Corp. 
Muskegon, Mich. 


er Corp. was naturally in the effect 
of this type of wear on piston rings. 
It was found that a few hours’ oper- 
ation under scuffing conditions 
would cause as much damage to a 
ring as would several years of nor- 
mal service. 

This defect has been explained 
by some as abnormal wear for it 
has been observed not only in piston 
rings but also in other parts of the 
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engine. Consequently, *several 
theories have been advanced as to 
the cause of scuffing. 

Research indicates the following 
causes of scuffing. Whenever two 
pieces of iron or steel are rubbed 
together conditions may be present 
which will cause welding or adhe- 
sion, and the subsequent tearing 
apart of the surfaces leaves rough 
spots to cause scuffing. In other 
words, scuffing is a mild case of 
galling or seizing. 

Conditions necessary to bring 
about this adhesion of the surfaces 
are metal-to-metal contact, and a 
certain amount of pressure and 
temperature. Pressure and tempera- 
ture are present in the engine and 
if the oil film between the metal 
surfaces fails, adhesion may follow. 
Temperature or pressure, or both, 
may cause the oil film to fail, and 
the consequent friction raises the 
surface temperature. 


Vicious Circle 

Thus is established a vicious circle 
of cause and effect. As a check of the 
theory, tests have been run in the 
absence of lubricant and in all cases 
scuffing was excessive. 

Solution seemed to lie in main- 
taining a nonadhering and oil-bear- 
ing film between the surfaces. Con- 
firmation of this idea was obtained 
from tests with rough finished cylin- 
ders which retained oil and bettered 


Fig. 1—Rings from one run in the 
same engine, in different pistons. 
Rings in upper half of stack here 
were Granosealed and still show 
longitudinal tool marks. Rings 
below were untreated. Here tool 
marks were worn away and scuffing 
has begun 
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scuffing conditions. However, such 
cylinder finishes seemed impractical 
for other reasons. Further investiga- 
tion showed scuffing to be present 
mostly in new engines. Surfaces 
worn in without scuffing in time 
developed a protective and oil re- 
taining film and scuffing then was 
not a problem. Changes in the struc- 
ture and constituents of the cast 
iron in the ring did not give a guar- 
antee of freedom from scuffing. In- 
cidentally, such changes were ex- 
pensive and in some cases imprac- 
tical. 


Platings and Coatings Tried 


As a preventive of scuffing, vari- 
ous nonferrous platings and coat- 
ings were tried. Results obtained 
were of little value. Nonferrous 
material would sometimes help a 
little, but cost was excessive and 
change in dimensions due to plating 
was a serious drawback. 

It became necessary to find a ma- 
terial which would retain oil; re- 
main on metal until the wearing 
surface was conditioned by use to 
hold its own oil film; not change 
the dimensions of the ring material- 
ly; and not be abrasive. The appli- 
cation of this surface further should 
not change the shape of the ring 
and should be inexpensive. 

Some years before experiments 
had been made with a phosphate 
surfaced ring for corrosion resist- 
ance. This surface, being an unusual- 
ly good oil carrier, was tried on 
piston rings for the prevention of 
scuffing. It met all of the require- 
ments and the problem was solved. 
The process for phosphate treat- 
ment of rings has been called 
Granosealing, a name coined from 
the term Granodine, the name the 
American Chemical Paint Co. uses 
to identify one of its phosphate 
materials for surface treatment of 
iron and steel. 

When a drop of oil is put on a 
polished untreated surface, either 


Fig. 3—Granosealing equipment for 
applying manganese phosphate coat- 
ing to piston rings. Bath is held at 
210 degrees Fahr. and rings are im- 
mersed in it for about 10 minutes 
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Fig. 2—Showing how a drop of oil 
spreads on a treated surface at left, 
and on an untreated surface at right 


on a ring or cylinder wall, it spreads 
slowly, if it spreads at all. When 
the surface is wiped, most of the 
oil is removed. If a drop of oil is 
put on the phosphate treated sur- 
face, it spreads quickly and wiping 
does not remove it readily. Even an 
apparently dry treated surface will 
show oily when it is rubbed. The 
difference in the behavior of a drop 
of oil on untreated and treated sur- 
faces is shown in Fig. 2. 

Surface treatment of iron by this 
method is comparatively simple and 
does not involve the use of high tem- 
perature which might warp or dis- 
tort the shape of the piston ring. 
The surface to be treated is first 
cleaned of oil and other matter by 
any good degreasing method. Ordin- 
ary gray iron or steel parts then are 
placed in the treatment bath. Hard- 


ened steel or chilled iron takes a 
better surface if it is etched in acid 
before being treated. 

Treatment bath consists of diluted 
phosphoric acid containing manga 
nese and saturated with iron. Iron 
is attacked by the acid but this ac 
tion soon ceases due to the forma 
tion of a coating on the surface. The 
best strength for the solution is a 
matter of choice. Solution may be 
varied considerably. Length of time 
the iron remains in the solution be 
fore action ceases varies from 5 to 
30 minutes depending on composi 
tion of the metal, strength of bath, 
and temperature of bath used for 
treatment. 

For piston rings, the process em 
ploys a solution having about 2 per 
cent free acid, at a temperature of 
210 degrees Fahr. Evolution of gas, 
which marks the progress of the 
process, ceases in approximately 10 
minutes for a piston ring. Concen- 
trated material for the preparation 

















Table 1 


Wear Test Results 


Specimen Test 


Camshaft . One end treated, 
simulated hard 
service 

Piston rings Dynamometer tests 
in alternating cyl- 
inders, normal lub- 
rication 

Piston rings . In unlubricated mo- 
tor 

Ring size sections Dry wear test ma- 


chine 


0.0135-inch gap 


Wear 
Plain Phosphate treated 
0.0095-inch off ma- 0.0005-inch off ma- 
jor axis jor axils 


0.003-inch gap 
change 


0.015-inch gap 
change 


0.0020-inch gap 


change change 
0.0399-gram loss in 0.0037-gram loss in 
weight weight 





of the bath may be purchased or 
prepared. 

The part is removed from the 
treatment bath, washed in water 
and dipped into a soluble oil solu- 
tion. It is blue-gray as it comes from 
the bath and black after oiling. The 
oil not only gives an improved ap- 
pearance but also seems to add con- 
siderably to the value of the coat- 
ing. The rings are allowed to drip 
to remove excess oil solution and 
then are ready for shipment or use. 

Change in dimensions of the part 
during treatment may be controlled 
so metal dissolved is replaced or a 
slight build-up may be obtained. In 
service the treated metal rubs down 
to give a polished surface which is 
still oil retaining. 

Thickness of the phosphate coat- 
ing on rings can be varied by chang- 
ing methods of application. The 
minimum amount of coating ordin- 
arily employed is in the neighbor- 
hood of 0.00025-inch and it may ex- 
ceed this amount considerably. 

Hardness of the coating is diffi- 
cult to indicate with exact figures. 
This is due to the difficulty of meas- 
uring the hardness of such a sur- 
face. It has no feeling of roughness 
or hardness when rubbed with the 
finger nail or with a metallic instru- 
ment. The surface rubs down giv- 


Fig. 4—Steps in Granoseal process: 
cleaning solution, 140 degrees Fahr. 
(1); 140-degree Fahr. water rinse (2); 
immersion in boiling Granoseal solu- 
tion (3); time varying with volume of 
unit, 10 to 15 minutes for auto piston 
rings, 20 to 30 minutes for pistons 
and camshafts; 140-degree water 
rinse (4); soluble oil dip (5); and to 
drying rack (6) 


ing a polish with a metallic appear- 
ing finish. 

Rings may be handled through 
processing baths either manually or 
may be carried through by means 
of a continuous chain which sup- 
ports the rings on crossbars. Num- 
ber of rings in a treating bath at a 
time depends on size of bath con- 
tainer and varies accordingly. Unit 
shown in the accompanying dia- 
gram, Fig. 4, will process around 
50,000 automotive-size piston rings 
in an 8-hour shift. 

Bath may be heated in any con- 
venient manner; the unit used here 
employs steam. Solution is kept up 
to strength by additions of new con- 
centrated material from time to 
time, excess sediment being re- 
moved from bottom of tank. Renew- 
ing of the old bath is not required at 
any one time. Amount of new solu- 
tion added is governed by the num- 
ber of square inches of surface 
treated. Periodical tests are made 
to maintain the strength of the bath, 
while a routine test determines the 
percentage of free acid present and 
is usually sufficient. However, a 
second test for manganese content 
is occasionally necessary. 

It is not claimed that this treat- 
ment will prevent scoring due to 
faulty cooling of the engine or to 
distortion of the cylinder. It does, 
however, prevent the scuffing condi- 
tion found in new engines during 
the wearing-in or conditioning 
period of the engine. In applications 
where scuffing conditions are not 
present, the treatment reduces the 
amount of wear. 

Besides piston rings such parts as 
cylinders, sleeves, pistons, cam- 
shafts, gears, pump impellers, tap- 
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pets and others have been treated 
with beneficial results. In fact this 
treatment will be used by several 
manufacturers of automobiles for 
camshafts, tappets and other parts 
in new models this year. 


Metal Coloring Treated 
In Comprehensive Way 


@ Metal Coloring and Finishing, by 
Hugo Krause, consulting chemist to 
metal finishing industry; fabrikoid, 
222 pages, 6 x 9 inches; published 
by Chemical Publishing Co. of New 
York Inc., New York; supplied by 
STEEL, for $5; in Europe by Penton 
Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton House, 
Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


An authorized translation of the 
second German edition, the volume 
discusses from theoretical and prac- 
tical applications and patent angles 
the subject of metal coloring by 
chemical, mechanical and electrical 
methods. The latter is divided into 
cathodic and anodic procedures. 

The author attempts to relate all 
the important methods applied to 
iron and steel and the base and 
noble metals in their sheet, cast, 
mechanically fabricated and elec- 
troplated forms. 


It is comprehensive and forms a 
reference and guide book to those 
engaged in metal coloring in its 
decorative as well as_ protective 
phases. Many of the so-called se- 
cret processes of the electroplating 
art are described in much detail, 
with critical comments by the au- 
thor. American practices are given 
considerable attention. A brief but 
inclusive index aids in reference to 
the various subjects. 


Manufacturers’ Standard 
Practices Are Revised 


@ Association of American Steel 
Manufacturers Technical Commit- 
tees, 616 Investment building, Pitts- 
burgh, has made revisions in two 
of its manufacturers standard prac- 
tices. One of these is “Standard 
Permissible Variations for Dimen- 
sions and Workmanship of Hot- 
Rolled Steel Bars, Dimensions and 
Weight of Bar-Size Shapes and 
Weight of Concrete Reinforcement 
Bars.” 

The other is “Standard Permis- 
sible Variations for Dimensions and 
Workmanship Rectangular and Cir- 
cular Sheared and Universal Mill 
Plates and Floor Plates; Also Stand- 
ard Permissible Variations for Di- 
mensions and Workmanship, Stand- 
ard Structural Sections and Wide 
Flange Structural Sections.” It 
should be noted especially that the 
material on structural shapes and 
flange beams is added to the pamph- 
let on plates. 
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THIS SHIPMENT CONTAINS 


3 types of refractories for a complete 





hot zone installation in a continuous 
One manufacturer's recent purchase of Carborundum Brand super porcelain enamel furnace. 
refractories is an excellent example of the way this complete line “CARBOFRAX” (Silicon Carbide) tile for 
can be of real benefit to industry. One shipment contained the the hearth where high refractoriness, high 
three types of refractories listed at the right. — piesecahiid . nr 

This manufacturer was able to get exactly the right refractory for ee Pcp te a —— 
each particular requirement. This meant a saving on fuel and oper- ap ne oa pa mata aeiees dead Cae 
ating costs. They also made extra savings in time because every- thermal conductivity is required. 

thing came in one shipment. There was no delay in construction, “MULLFRAX” (electric furnace muliite 
no undue hold ups in production. brick for combustion chamber | linings 
In addition to the refractories listed here, Carborundum offers a te aaa 1c obtiancapamaaaiiaal 
wide selection of fused alumina and fused cast refractories. With 
such a group of refractories to choose from and with the experi- 
ence gained in over 25 years of development in the refractory field, 
The Carborundum Company is the logical source of supply for 
refractory materials. Write our nearest office for a representative, 

















THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, REFRACTORY DIVISION, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
District Sales Branches: Ch ago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, Pittsburgh Agents: McConnell Sales and Engineering orp., Birmingham, Ala.:; 
Christy Fire Brick Company, St. Louis; Harrison & Company, Salt Lake City, Utah; Pacific Abrasive Supply Co., 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle; Denver Fireclay Co., El Paso, Texas. 
(Carborundum, Carbofrax and Mullfrax are registered trade-marks of The Carborundum Company) 
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@ THROUGHOUT a rather large 
percentage of processing plants in 
the industrial field, there is yet to- 
day a surprising number of anti- 
quated drives. Many of these prime 
movers are not only inefficient but 
also have many other disadvantages. 
Safety, dependability, space require- 
ments and quietness of operation 
are factors of importance in mod- 
ernizing a drive. 

When Michigan Seamless Tube 
Co., South Lyons, Mich., recently 
modernized several drives, it was 
faced with a “maze” of open gear- 
ing on several large draw bench 
equipments. Fig. 2 shows gearing 
on the two speed train of the chain 
draw bench known as No. 7-8. It 
is enclosed by a wooden framework 
and has wooden “A” frames, Fig. 


3, which serve as a “stand-by” aid 
in making the too frequent emer- 
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Modernized Drive 


Substitution of gearmotor drive for open 
gearing produces power saving of 10.5 per 
cent, reduces floor area required by 45.7 
per cent and improves working conditions 


By S. B. BRITTAIN 


Gearing Division 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Detroit 


gency repairs of broken gears and 
shafts or worn bearings. Noise from 
this equipment is bearable only by 
use of a nonmetallic high-speed 
pinion. Despite various barriers, 
heavy lubricating oil is thrown into 
aisles and causes a hazard to motor 
insulation. 


Modernize with Gearmotors 


Fig. 1 shows the same type of 
benches after modernizing with 
gearmotors. These are benches Nos. 
3-4 and 5-6. Due to the extremely 
slow head shaft speed, it became 





most practical to retain and enclose 
the existing bull gears and pinions. 
The gearmotors are coupled to the 
pinion shafts. 

Benches shown in Fig. 1 are 
equipped with 50-horsepower, 
splash-proof, Class II, _ linestart, 
high-torque, gearmotors which op- 
erate at 1160 revolutions per minute 
to- give an output speed of 36 revolu- 
tions per minute. They are pro- 
vided with additional electrical pro 
tection in the form of a bi-metal 
thermostat which has_ prevented 
several possible “burn-outs” by open- 
ing the control circuits at times when 
too frequent starting or some other 
condition has raised operating tem- 
perature abnormally. 

In the case of bench No. 1, the 
purchase of a speed reducer was 
definitely the proper procedure, as 
the demand for standard gearmotors 
of this size (100 horsepower) has 
not yet justified the necessary de- 
velopment costs. 

The results of an_ interesting 
power study between “old” and 
“new” drives are shown in Table I. 

Variations in readings for a given 
speed in Table I were caused by 
slight differences in wall thickness 
as this was the first pass of pierced 
billets. 

A power analysis revealed that 
running-light losses on bench No. 
5-6 was 6.03 kilowatts at 32 feet 
per minute and on bench No. 7-8 
was 5.35 kilowatts at 24.53 feet per 
minute. Now assuming constant 
torque load requirements, as _ es- 
sentially substantiated by a study of 
the Table I for No. 7-8, on the effect 





Fig. 1—Drawbenches No. 5-6 modern- 
ized with installation of gearmotor 
drives 
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Fig. 2—Old type drive as used in 

bench No. 7-8 with three open gear 

reductions and one idling reduction 
for second speed 


of speed on power requirements we 
have: 

32 — 24.53=7.47 feet per minute 
7.47/24.53 = 30.45 per cent 
5.35 X 130.45=7 kilowatts, the run- 
ning-light losses on bench No. 7-8 at 

32 feet per minute. 

Average kilowatt input of bench 
No. 5-6 when drawing one tube is 
28 kilowatts or 37% horsepower. 
Average kilowatt input of bench No. 
7-8 when drawing one tube is 23 
kilowatts or 30.8 horsepower at 
24.53 feet per minute and 15.2 kilo- 
watts or 20.3 horsepower at 15.45 
feet per minute. For the purpose of 
comparing the two drives: The 
work input on No. 7-8 at 24.53 ft. 
per min. = 23 —5.35= 17.65 kilowatts. 
The work input on No. 7-8 at 15.45 
ft. per min. =15.2—5.15=10.05 kilo- 
watts. The increase in work input 
from 15.45 to 24.53 feet per minute 
is 7.60 kilowatts. Therefore the in- 
crease in work up to 32 feet per 
minute from 24.53 feet per minute 
is 7.6 < 7.47/9.08 or 6.28 kilowatts. 

Now the work input at 32 feet 


per minute is 17.65 plus 6.28 or 23.93 
kilowatts. The loss input at 32 feet 
per minute is 7.00 kilowatts. Total 
input at 32 feet per minute on No. 
7-8 then is 30.93 kilowatts or 41.4 
horsepower. 

The power saving in modernized 
drive No. 5-6 over old drive No. 7-8 
is 30.93—28 which is 2.93 kilowatts 
or 3.9 horsepower, a difference of 
10% per cent. 

Space required by drive on bench 
No. 7-8 is 115.4 square feet and space 
required by modernized drive No. 
5-6 is 62.6 square feet, a saving of 
52.8 square feet in floor area. 

There are periods during the day’s 
operation when only one tube is 
being drawn while at times two 
tubes are being drawn simultane- 
ously. Also time must be allowed 
for the long return, change of dies, 
etc. Assuming the average for the 
day’s operation is the equivalent of 
drawing one tube, then for 22% 
hours per day operation and 26 
days per month, the saving is 22% 
< 26 X 2.93 kilowatts or 1714 kilo- 
watt hours per month. At $0.0168 
per kilowatt hour this amounts to 
$28.77 savings per month. This is 
sufficient to amortize total cost of 
new drive No. 5-6 (not including in- 
stallation costs) in less than four 
years. 


Improves Working Conditions 


In addition, savings in floor space 
total 45.7 per cent. 

Although power and space sav- 
ings are the only tangible considera- 
tions, too much emphasis cannot be 
given to the favorable effect of such 
a decided improvement in working 
conditions. Quiet, enclosed, de 
pendable drives entirely free from 
the hazards of slippery floors, ete. 





Table I 


Speed Ft. 


Bench Operation per Minute Volts 
7-8 RunningLight.. 24.53 235 
7-8 Drawing 1 Tube 24.53 235 
7-8 Drawing 1 Tube 24.53 235 
7-8 Drawing 1 Tube 24.53 235 
7-8 Drawing 1 Tube 24.53 235 
7-8 Drawing 1 Tube 24.53 235 
7-8 Drawing 1 Tube 24.53 235 
7-8 RunningLight.. 15.45 235 
7-8 Drawing 1 Tube 15.45 235 
7-8 Drawing 1 Tube 15.45 235 
7-8 Drawing 1 Tube 15.45 235 
7-8 Drawing 1 Tube 15.45 235 
7-8 Drawing 1 Tube 15.45 235 
5-6 Running Light. . 32.0 au 
5-6 Drawing 1 Tube 32.0 235 
5-6 Drawing 1. Tube 32.0 235 
5-6 Drawing 1 Tube 32.0 235 
5-6 Drawing 1 Tube 32.0 235 


Notes: All above tubes are SAE 1015 
steel reduced from 2-inch outside diame- 
ter with 0.165-inch wall thickness to 
1%-inch outside diameter tubes with 
0.134-inch wall thickness. 


Bench No. 7-8 driven by 50-horsepower 
motor at 870 revolutions per minute with 
three open gear reductions and one idling 
reduction for second speed. 

Bench No. 5-6 identical to No. 7-8 ex- 


Input Power Calculated 
Amps. KW Factor KVA K. W. 
43 4d 30 17.8 5.35 
73 23 74 30.1 22.2 
70 22 73 28.4 20.7 
70 22 73 28.4 20.7 
78 25 78 31.7 24.7 
72 23 cf 29.2 11.6 
72 23 74 29.2 1.6 
43 3 29 17.8 9.15 
95 15 63 22.3 14.0 
57 16 64 23.1 14.8 
55 15 63 22.3 14.0 
55 15 63 22.3 14.0 
53 15 63 21.5 13.5 
53 } 28 21.€ 6.03 
95 30 
80 26 
90 28 75 36.5 27.4 
85 28 74 34.6 25.6 


cept driven by 50-horsepower, type FD- 
504 gear motor eliminating all open gear- 
ing except bull gear and pinion. 

Calculated kilowatt figures were ob- 
tained from readings of volts, amperes 
and power factor. These figures are con- 
sidered preferable in calculating the 
“running light losses” as direct readings 
of the K. W. meter were quite low on the 
scale. In this range the instrument is 
inherently less accurate. 
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Fig. 3—This shows barrier and A- 
frames used with old type open 
gearing 


definitely do encourage the operators 
to take more pride in their sur- 
roundings and to do better work. 


Offers New Nickel Alloy 
In Fabricated Forms 


@ Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. 
J., is now offering “Z’’ Nickel in 
various fabricated forms and dif- 
ferent degrees of temper. This new 
alloy, recently introduced by Inter- 
national Nickel Co. Inc., New York, 
(STEEL, Sept. 12, page 70), contains 
a minimum of 98 per cent nickel, 
is easily fabricated in its soft state, 
takes on a high degree of strength 
and hardness following a _ simple 
hardening treatment, and possesses 
a high corrosion resistance. 

In the unhardened or quench-an 
nealed state, ‘“Z’’ Nickel is as read 
ily worked as nickel, including bend 
ing, drawing, machining and hot 
forging. When heat treated, how 
ever, at low temperatures of 890 to 
930 degrees Fahr., it attains a hard 
ness of Rockwell C 35-45, at which 
levels it is said to be two and one 
half to four times as strong as 
structural carbon steel and _ pos- 
sesses good toughness. 

The alloy is being fabricated by 
Driver-Harris Co. in  cold-drawn 
rods, wire, and cold-rolled strip, in 
a wide range of sizes. Such forms 
are available in soft, half-hard and 
full-hard tempers to meet intended 
fabrication and application require- 
ments. Since the extremes of initial 
softness and ultimate hardness de 
termine the full value of this alloy 
to users, exceptional care is taken 
by fabricators in rolling and draw- 
ing operations. 

Many applications are _ being 
found for the new alloy, these al- 
ready including coil springs, spring 
clips, wire brushes, hand tools and 
other items. The material is 
claimed to be particularly suitable 
for deep drawing of parts that must 
withstand exceptionally rough treat- 
ment. 





Ferrous Foundry Practice Studied 


At Second Cornell Conference 


@ FOUNDRY practice in connection 
with the production of gray iron, 
malleable iron and steel castings 
occupied the attention of 200 foun- 
drymen attending the second region- 
al foundry conference at Cornell 
university, Ithaca, N. Y., Nov. 25-26. 
The meeting was conducted under 
joint sponsorship of the Buffalo 
chapter of the American Foundry- 
men’s association, Syracuse Foun- 
drymen’s association and the uni- 
versity’s college of engineering. Al- 
though designed primarily to serve 
interests of northwestern New York 
foundrymen, the conference §at- 
tracted visitors from Illinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

Specific subjects discussed at sev- 
eral technical sessions were malle- 
able short cycle anneal, gates and 
risers, cupola practice, manufacture 
of steel castings, sand control, ele- 
mentary metallurgy and dust haz- 
ards. Speaking at a luncheon, Dex- 
ter S. Kimball, dean emeritus, col- 
lege of engineering, Cornell univer- 
sity, presented an interesting ad- 
dress on ancient bronzes, and at the 
dinner meeting, J. A. Voss, director 
of public relations, Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, spoke on “Some 
Practical Ideas About Industrial Re- 
lations.” 


Discusses Graphitization 


Prefacing a paper on malleable 
iron, W. J. Diederichs, metallurgist, 
Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa., said a 
brief discussion of graphitization 
would serve to clarify results ob- 
tained in standard practice. The 
more recent trends have resulted 
from study of the graphitization 
process and application to practice 
of information so developed. 

Beginning with steel, he stated 
that structural makeup and changes 
occurring during heating and cool- 
ing cycles have been the subject of 
long research and existing knowl- 
edge is precise and complete. Met- 
als are crystalline materials and the 
crystals are arranged in definite geo- 
metric patterns. Some metallic ele- 
ments form into more than one ar- 
rangement, depending upon condi- 
tions. Different arrangements pro- 
duce different physical and chemical 
properties. Up to 1670 degrees 
Fahr., iron has one arrangement; 
above that temperature the atomic 
arrangement changes. Up to 1670 
degrees, iron will not take carbon 
into solution; above that point, it ab- 
sorbs various amounts depending 
upon time and other factors. 


The malleable iron industry, as 
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well as gray iron, Mr. Diederichs 
claimed, is based on the fact that 
iron carbide is not stable. In cast 
irons, this material breaks down into 
its constituents, iron and carbon, or 
graphite. Silicon seems to make 
carbon more unstable; it also raises 
the temperature and speeds chem- 
ical action at higher temperatures. 
The speaker described the structure 
of white iron and what happens 
when it is heated to between 1600 
and 1700 degrees Fahr.—first stage 
anneal to equilibrium. 

The speaker followed with a de- 
scription of the second stage and an 
outline of the standard 7 to 9-day an- 
neal. Further description covered 
several features including too short 
a period in the first stage, cooling 
too quickly, proper time at all 
stages, formation of bullseyes and 
pearlite, and effect of holding below 
critical range as a corrective. 

In the latest trend toward short 
cycle annealing time, certain foun- 
dries are leaving former standard 
analyses and are raising the carbon 
and silicon contents. Instead of the 
usual combined content of 3.20 to 
3.40 per cent, one is running as high 
as 3.90 per cent (2.70 carbon and 1.20 
silicon). Another making light cast- 
ings is reported going to silicon 1.60 
to 1.90 per cent and carbon 2.00 to 
2.40 per cent. Complete graphitiza- 
tion in about 15 hours is reported. 

Pat Dwyer, engineering editor, 
The Foundry, Cleveland, discussed 
gates and risers principally from 
the viewpoint of the part they play 
ir production of defective castings. 
He *laimed that fundamentally pro- 
duction of castings is a simple proc- 
ess. A pattern is placed in a simple 
container of wood or metal, or a 
hole in the floor. It is surrounded 
with packed sand, then withdrawn 
and the resulting cavity is filled with 
molten metal which upon solidifica- 
tion assumes the shape of the pat- 
tern. 


Casting Not So Simple 


Apparently, said Mr. Dwyer, noth- 
ing could be more simple; yet suc- 
cessful production of castings repre- 
sents highly specialized effort. A 
multiplicity of detail is involved. Un- 
less every detail is carried out faith- 
fully and unless every factor syn- 
chronizes and co-ordinates with the 
others in orderly sequence, the cast- 
ing will not serve the purpose for 
which it is intended. 

Dust hazards in foundries were 
discussed by Dr. 


Leonard Green- 





burg, executive director, division of 
industrial hygiene, state department 
of labor, New York, and E. O. Jones, 
director of safety and hygiene, Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s association, Chi- 
cago. The former based his address 
on a Statistical survey of 80 foun- 
dries in New York and the conclu- 
sions drawn from an analytical study 
of these figures. Final results will 
be published when the study is com- 
pleted. 


Mr. Jones told of practice in sev- 
eral plants where intelligent cogniz- 
ance is .ken of inherent dust haz- 
ards, and the means adopted to re- 
duce these hazards. In one plant, 
a man walks through every day 
armed with a large salt shaker filled 
with a particularly offensive smell- 
ing powder. He sprinkles a little of 
this material at any point that does 
not conform to the general good 
housekeeping policy. 


Reward Cleanliness 


In another plant, a contest is held 
each month. The foreman with the 
highest rating on the good house- 
keeping program receives a box of 
cigars, and, perhaps more important 
as a measure of keeping him up on 
his toes, his wife receives a 5-pound 
box of candy. The open house pro- 
gram staged once a year by several 
progressive companies have proved 
a powerful incentive in keeping 
plants spick and span. In several 
instances, a series of candid camera 
studies of areas before and after 
a general cleaning has proved effec- 
tive. 

Contributing a paper on cupola 
practice, Donald J. Reese, Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. Inc., New York, 
considered the cupola as a long-time 
investment. He asserted that a unit 
operating under ordinary conditions 
and with the initial expense amor- 
tized over a period of 20 years repre- 
sents an extremely small outlay. 
On the subject of cupola operation, 
the speaker said that one of the 
most important factors is the 
amount of the bed charge of coke. 
He stressed the advisability of using 
the smallest size cupola consistent 
with production demands. 

Dealing with progress made in 
steel castings, K. V. Wheeler, Leban- 
on Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa., 
pointed out that today we are mak- 
ing castings which 25 or 30 years 
ago were outside the scope of prac- 
tical accomplishment. Alloying, 
melting, molding, coremaking, and 
heat treating technique have ad- 
vaneed to meet the most severe 
specifications. Designing engineers 
work in harmony with foundrymen 
and are willing to modify design if 
necessary to meet foundry require- 
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DURONZE SELECTED FOR USE 
IN GROVER CASH CARRIERS 


The Grover Company, makers of cash 
carriers, found in the high strength of 
Duronze* II the solution for an unusual 
manufacturing problem. A longer opening 
was needed in the shell to accommodate 
sales checks and alteration tags, but the 
overall length of the carrier could not be 
increased because of operating require- 
ments of carrier systems which involve 
short turning radii and right-angle bends 
at many points along the conveyors. 








When the longer opening was cut in the 
standard brass shell, it was weakened so 
much that it easily became distorted. By 
substituting Duronze II for brass, it was 
possible to increase the length of the open- 
ing and retain ample strength, for Duronze 
II, in addition to the ductility of copper 
and the endurance of fine bronze, possesses 
the strength of steel. Duronze II does not 
become brittle when hard worked, and is 
resistant to season cracking. By making 
the shells a trifle longer than standard and 
folding back the extra length, The Grover 
Company produced shells of much greater 
strength than previous designs, while the 
carriers remained fully interchangeable 
with other types. 





Properties of 
Deoxidized Copper 


Recent investigations indicate that de- 
oxidized copper may have definite advan- 
tages over tough-pitch copper when cast in 
shapes intended for the rolling mill. Accord- 
ing to reports of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, com- 
parisons were made between a sample of 
the ordinary type of wire bar cast hori- 
zontally in an open mold and a sample of 
deoxidized copper cast in a vertical mold. 
Plastic characteristics of the deoxidized 
copper were apparently superior. 





PERIODIC CHECK OF METAL SPECIFICATIONS 
PREVENTS PURCHASING OBSOLESCENCE 





In an era in which the problem of obso- 
lescence is receiving increased attention, 
far-sighted manufacturers are aware that 
obsolescence may enter into the purchase 
of raw materials under outmoded specifica- 
tions as well as into the production process. 
For this reason many fabricators have 
recognized the advisability of instituting 
a periodic check of these specifications. 

Two chief factors contribute to the pos- 


Non-Fuming Welding Rod 
Produces Strong Welds; 


Bridgeport’s Welding Rod No. 192 has 
special advantages in the welding process 
because of its non-fuming properties. The 
rod is manufactured of manganese bronze 
to which a small amount of silicon has been 
added. The silicon content produces the 
non-fuming quality. In addition, it has a 
fluxing action which results in the forma- 
tion of sounder metal and hence of stronger 
welds than can be obtained with ordinary 
types of welding rods. 

The rod flows smoothly during the weld- 
ing process, and produces a clean, bright 
weld, free from the black manganese diox- 
ide film that is sometimes formed by rods 
high in manganese content. 

{Mfd. under U.S. Pats. Nos. 17,631 and 1,525,058. 








sibility of obsolescence in metal purchases 
—changes in production methods, and the 
introduction of new alloys. In the produc- 
tion process, rapid improvements in equip- 
ment and methods of fabrication may radi- 
cally change the requirements for the metal 
used, even though the finished product re- 
mains superficially the same. Moreover, 
even though no major changes take place 
in production, the steady development of 
new alloys has resulted in a considerable 
expansion of the metals available. 


Knowledge of Metals Involved 


A check-up of metai purchasing specifi- 
cations, in order to insure both maximum 
quality and economy, should therefore be 
made with a full consideration of all the 
factors involved. Most important among 
these factors are the types of fabricating 
process used and the type of service to 
which the product will be subjected. The 
successful execution of such a survey re- 
quires not only a knowledge of the de- 
mands made upon metals by fabricating 
and service requirements, but also a com- 
prehensive understanding of the charac- 
teristics of the metals themselves. 

Many manufacturers find it advisable to 
supplement their own intimate knowledge 


(Continued on Following Page ) 





The extensive testing facilities of the Bridgeport laboratories are available to assist manufacturers 
in modernizing their metal specifications. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 








This column lists items manufactured or 
developed by many different sources. Further 
information on any of these items may be 
obtained by writing the Bridgeport Brass 
Company, who will gladly refer readers to 
the manufacturer or other source. 


A new welding cable provides a water- 
cooled connection between secondary taps of 
transformer and portable welding gun. It con- 
sists of a central rubber core around which 
are helically wound flexible, tinned copper 
cables. Leads of opposite polarity are sepa- 
rated by a corrugated live rubber spacer. The 
construction permits circulation of the cool- 
ing water through the core. Outer cover is a 
flexible rubber tube, reinforced with wire and 
woven fabric. 

Exhaust equipment for grinding and pol- 
ishing machines consists of a pair of hoods, 
pipe connections, and motor-driven blower. 
A filter can be connected to the delivery side 
of the blower to collect the dust, permitting 
only clean air to escape. 

A metal-working lathe provides spindle 
speeds ranging from 40 to 1,200 RPM.. cuts 
crew threads from 4 to 112 per inch, and 
has power longitudinal turning feeds of 0.002 
to 0.015 inch. It is said to be especially suit- 
able for machining very small diameter parts 
of brass and other metals. 


A brazing torch is suitable for light braz- 
ing, soldering, and for heating copper pipe 
fittings in sizes to *4 inch. It produces a 
brush-type blast flame ranging from 3 inches 
in length and *s-inch diameter to 8 inches by 
6¢-inch. Temperatures up to 2,500 degrees F. 
can be obtained. The torch operates on com- 
pressed gas supplied in small cylinders by the 
manufacturer of the torch. 

A sanding machine is said to impart a 
gyratory motion which approximates hand 
sanding, and is suitable for finishing lacquer 
or other coats on metal surfaces. Unit consists 
of a 84-horsepower motor mounted on caster- 
equipped stand, with a flexible shaft for trans- 
mitting power to the tool head. 

A new scleroscope is pocket-size and 
weighs only one pound. Hardness is measured 
by a diamond-pointed hammer which re- 
bounds after striking the work; height of the 
rebound is indicated by a dial which records 
the hardness of the metal. 


A combination instrument includes a 
metallurgical microscope and camera assem- 
bled into one permanently aligned unit. The 
camera is equipped with a device that changes 
the magnification of eye-piece by turning a 
dial. Stage of the microscope is of the inverted 
type and a ow or fractured 
specimens of apt shape. Exact standard mag- 
nifications for grain size estimations are read- 
ily obtained. 

A spot welder is designed to handle med- 
ium-duty welding of sheet metal. Pressure 
and current are appled by a foot-treadle. 
Welding current is controlled by means of a 
heavy-duty switch, 


METAL SPECIFICATIONS 


( Continued from Preceding Page) 





of their production processes and service 
requirements by the knowledge of metals 
possessed by a skilled metallurgist. Metal- 
lurgical assistance in the making of surveys 
of metal specifications is an important part 
of the service to customers which is made 
available by Bridgeport’s extensive labora- 
tory facilities and skilled engineering staff. 
In addition to original research work in 
the properties of existing metals and the 
development of new alloys, the labora- 
tories at Bridgeport are equipped to serve 
as an important adjunct to the fabricator’s 
own facilities, by studying the suitability 
of metals of various compositions and tem- 
pers to specific requirements. 





Copper Ground Rods Resist Rust 


Bridgeport Copper Ground Rods, made 
with a thick, uniform ‘‘armor’’, of copper 
around a strong steel core, are extensively 
used in applications requiring grounding 
for protection, particularly in soil that is 
moist or has been treated to reduce ground 
resistance. The copper “armor” gives 
long life in places in which unprotected 
rods rust quickly. 
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Bridgeport Copper Ground Rods have a 
point specially designed for easy driving. 
The construction of the point protects the 
copper against damage when the rod is 
driven into the ground, and gives highly 
efficient electrical contact. 

Line Material Co. is national distribu- 
tor for Bridgeport Copper Ground Rod. 





ALLOYS OF COPPER 





Many readers of the COPPER ALLOY 
BULLETIN have requested the publica- 
tion of detailed technical information on 
the various copper alloys. In response to 
these requests, we are initiating with this 
issue a series of articleson the composition, 
physical properties, fabricating processes, 
and product applications of the more im- 
portant copper alloys. Each of the alloys 
will be treated in one or more articles. 


COMMERCIAL BRONZE 


Commercial Bronze is an alloy consist- 
ing of 90% copper and 10% zinc. From the 
metallurgical standpoint, the use of the 
term “Bronze” is questionable, because 
this term properly applies to an alloy con- 
taining tin, but the industry has used the 
name “‘Commercial Bronze’”’ for so long a 
time that it has become well established. 
There are numerous modifications of this 
alloy, which, while they are not truly Com- 
mercial Bronzes, are so similar that they 
are included in the same class. 

The following physical characteristics ap- 
ply only to the 90-10 alloy. Any modification 
in the composition will of course produce 
changes in the physical properties also: 


PAs! Oy) . 90% copper, 10% zinc 
A.S.T.M. Specifications . B36-38T, Sheet 
Modulus of Elasticity, 
15,000,000 Ibs. per sq. in. 
Density .318 Ib. per cu. in. 
Coefficient of Linear Expansion, 
0.0000175 per deg. C. (25-100 C.) 
Electrical Conductivity, 
43% (Copper 100%) 
Thermal Conductivity, 
47% (Copper 100%) 


General Characteristics 


Commercial Bronze is somewhat stronger 
than copper and has equal or better duc- 
tility. The structure of the alloy consists 
of uniform copper and zinc atoms in solid 
solution. This type of structure produces 
a ductile metal that is suitable for cold 
working and forming operations, but not 
for machining. 

The subject of Commercial Bronze and 
its modifications will be concluded in next 
month’s issue. 

The services of the Chemical and Metallur- 
gical staff of the Bridgeport Brass Companyare 
available to customers for the solution of prob- 
lems pertaining to their metal requirements. 





PRODUCTS OF THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: BRIDGEPORT, CONN.— Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHEETS, ROLLS, STRIPS—Brass, 
bronzc, copper, Duronze,* for stamp- 
ing, deep drawing, forming and spin- 


CONDENSER, HEAT EX- 
CHANGER, SUGAR TUBES — For 
steam surface condensers, heat ex- 
changers; oil refineries, and process 
industries. 


*Trade-name 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


PHONO-ELECTRIC* ALLOYS— 
High-strength bronze trolley, mes- 
senger wire and cable. 

ning. WELDING ROD—For repairing cast 
iron and steel, fabricating 
silicon bronze tanks. 
LEDRITE* ROD—For mak- 
ing automatic screw ma- 
chine products. 


derground piping. 


J BRASS 


al 


Established 1865 


DURONZE ALLOYS-—Hicgh-strength 
silicon bronzes for corrosion- 
resistant connectors, marine 
hardware; /iot rolled sheets 
for tanks, boilers, heaters, 
flues, ducts, flashings. 


COPPER WATER TUBE AND FIT- BRASS, BRONZE, DURONZE 
TINGS—For plumbing, heating, un- 


WIRE— For cap and’ machine screws, 
wood screws, rivets, bolts, nuts. 

FABRICATING SERVICE DEPT.— 
Engineering staff, special equipment 
for making parts or complete items. 
BRASS AND COPPER PIPE— 
“Plumrite’* for plumbing, under- 
ground and industrial services. 

















Portable Drill Stand 
Magnet Adds Flexibility 


@ Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, has introduced a powerful, 
yet small and light drill stand mag- 
net, designed to increase usefulness 

















of a drill stand by permitting unit 
to be readily conveyed and spotted 
in almost any position where drill- 
ing, tapping, reaming, hcle sawing 
or nut running are required. 

Use of magnet is said to enable 
operator to increase his capacity 
with reduced fatigue strain. Drill 
can be operated horizontally, vertic- 
ally, upside down or at almost any 
angle. Magnet allows full visibility 
and can be used on all parts, center 
or edges, of the material. 

Portable drill stand magnet 
weights 40 pounds and has a pull 
of 900 pounds. It is 8% inches in 
diameter and consumes 80 watts, 
either alternating current or direct 
current. 


Battery Discharge Is 
Indicated by New Device 


@ Electric Storage Battery Co., Al- 
legheny avenue and Nineteenth 
street, Philadelphia, has announced 
a new discharge indicator for use 
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on electric industrial trucks and 
tractors. 

Device is assembled in a sturdy 
case, and mechanism is. protected 
further by spring suspension which 
enables it to absorb shock without 
damage. Function of indicator is to 
enable a truck operator to see when 
his battery is approaching a dis- 
charged condition, thus eliminating 
time-consuming ‘“tow-ins”. 

Warning is made by a red light. 
At first there are momentary flashes 
as time for recharging approaches; 
then, as battery discharges further, 
light remains on for a longer time. 
Finally, when light remains on all 
the time, operator knows his truck 
should go in for a battery change 


Hydraulic Lift Truck 
Built to Resist Shock 


@ West Bend Equipment Corp., 
West Bend, Wis., has announced an 
unusual lift truck, outstanding fea- 
ture of which is its self-contained 





hydraulic unit, placed in a horizontal 
position in the truck’s frame. Unit 
is entirely insulated from head of 
the truck, only connections being 
the connecting rods from pump 
lever to pump rod. It is thus pro- 
tected from lateral and_ vertical 
shocks. 

Truck has an all-welded steel head 
and frame. Standard lift is 3 
inches with higher lifts available, 
and truck can be elevated to maxi- 
mum height with handle in any po- 
sition 360 degrees in a complete 
circle. Handle release is directly 
beneath handle grip, and lowering 
pedal is on head of the truck, with 
lowering speed controlled by foot 
pressure. 

Standard capacities of 2500, 3500, 
5000 and 6090 pounds are available, 
and trucks of greater capacity may 
be had on special order. 


Combines Microscope and 
Camera in Aligned Unit 


@ George Scherr Co., 128 Lafayette 


New York, recently § an- 
the Busch Metaphot, a 


street, 
nounced 
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metallurgical microscope that is ac 
tually a combination of microscope 
and photographic camera assembled 
into one permanently aligned unit 

Instead of bellows the camera is 
equipped with the Vario-Ocular, a 
device which changes magnification 
of any eyepiece optically at the turn 
of a dial. Standard magnifications 
of 100, 200, 500, 1000 and 2000 diam 
eters are obtainable. 

This instrument is designed to 
meet requirements of shop and test 
ing room. It takes less space than 
a typewriter and is shock and dust 
proof. Lamp house can be tilted for 
inspection of machined or finished 
surfaces. Stage of microscope is in 
verted type; it accommodates pol 
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ished or fractured specimens of any 
size or shape. Type of illumination 
may be changed instantly from 
bright field to dark field, vertical 
or oblique illumination. 


Introduces Furnace for 
Hardening Larger Tools 


@ Sentry Co., Foxboro, Mass., has 
added to its line another full muffle 
furnace for hardening high speed 
steel. Known as No. 3 Model Y, 
this furnace is larger than the two 
models which preceded it, Nos. 1 
and 2, but it has essentially the same 
design. 

The new furnace has six heating 
elements, three above and three be- 
low the muffle. It employs air- 
cooled terminals. A heat of 2350 de- 
grees Fahr. may be obtained in 75 
minutes, current consumption at 





this temperature being between 5% 
to 15. kilowatts, depending on 
amount of work hardened. 

Furnace can be supplied with any 
standard make of temperature con- 
trol. It is designed especially to 
secure advantages of atmospheric 
control. 

Price of furnace complete with 
asbestos front shelf and muffle is 
$598. 


Ratio Meter Shows Fuel 
And Air Relationship 


@ Askania Regulator Co., 1603 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, 


has devised a direct reading ratio 
meter for use on all types of heat- 
ing equipment, whether fitted with 
automatic fuel-air ratio control or 
manually operated. 

Ratio meter consists of two flow 
metering elements, one for air and 
one for gas. Pointers shown are 
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arranged to cross in the chart area 
so that intersection of pointers in- 
dicates relation between the two 


, ASKANIA @ 
4710 met 





flows. When pointers cross on the 
vertical or zero line, indication is 
that a neutral flame is being main- 
tained. If they cross in area to the 
right, it shows percentage of excess 
air. Conversely, if pointers cross in 
the deficiency area, meter will show 
air deficiency. 

This type of instrument may be 
adapted to other conditions to show 
relationship between two variables. 


Adds Automatic Control 
To Variable Speed Unit 


M@ Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, 
Ind., has developed mechanical auto- 
matic control for its Motodrive, 
making possible synchronization of 
different machines and separate sec- 
tions of a single machine; main- 
tenance of constant tension and uni- 
form peripheral winding speeds; and 
maintenance of uniform pressure, 
weight, liquid level, temperature 
and other variable elements. 
Control is distinguished by rugged- 
ness and simplicity of design. On 
the motor shaft is a cover plate in- 
cluding a lever bracket and extend- 
ed lever which may be attached by 
cable or chain or direct to a com- 





pensating or floating roll, pressure 
regulator, moving carriage or part 
of machine, from which indication 





of required speeds can be taken. 
Movement of lever is transmitted to 
speed changing mechanism of 
Motodrive to change its speed in ac- 
cordance with indicating movement. 

Travel of lever in either direction 
is limited by stop screws. Lever may 
be any length and may be assembled 
in any of four positions. Control is 
available for all five sizes of vari- 
able speed control units, both 
horizontal and vertical designs. II- 
lustration shows horizontal unit 
with control. 


New Milling Machines 
Have Hydraulic Feed 


@ Sundstrand Machine Tool Co., 
Rockford, Ill, recently introduced 
its Number 0 Rigidmil, with either 
hydraulic or hand feed, a versatile 
machine for production milling of 
small parts for business machines, 





automotive equipment, electrical ap- 
pliances, etc. 

Hydraulic equipment enables this 
machine to do climb cutting and 
conventional milling separately or 
in combination in a wide variety of 
cycles controlled by easily adjusted 
dogs. 

Compact, rigid base with integral 
column provides ample support for 
saddle, spindle head and pumping 
unit. Any rate of hydraulic feed 
between minimum and maximum 
can be obtained by simple adjust- 
ment. Control unit provides manual 
regulation of table movement in ad- 
dition to automatic cycles governed 
by adjustable dogs. Switches con- 
trolling all electric motors, spindle 
direction and safety stop are mount- 
ed in a clearly marked panel on 
front of column. 

Self-contained spindle head, with 
its own motor drive, is easily and 
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accurately locked at any adjusted 
height on the column. It is avail- 
able in two speed ranges of 25 to 
1200 revolutions per minute and 
50 to 2400 revolutions per minute 
respectively. 

Built on the same integral base 
column casting having a table 8 
inches by 30 inches with maximum 
travel of 14 inches, this milling unit 
is also available for milling opera- 
tions on which hand feed is pre- 
ferred. 

For somewhat larger and heavier 
work than the Number 0, the Num- 
ber 1 Rigidmil, with Sundstrand hy- 
draulic feed, has characteristic rec- 
tangular overarm and removable 
outboard braces, is not made in 
hand feed type. In all other respects 
the Number 1 Rigidmil is similar to 
the Number 0 machine. 


Hoist Cooling System 
Minimizes Brake Heat 


@ Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, has added to its line of 
electric hoists the Cable King, an 
air-cooled unit ranging in capacity 
from ‘'4-ton to 6 tons, 

Air-cooling is accomplished by a 
Sirocco blower action which pro- 
duces an effective degree of low 
pressure air circulation and cooling 
on the brake frictional parts of the 
hoist, eliminating excess brake 
heat. Fins are cast in the brake 
drum in the line of the air stream. 
As load is lowered, fins revolve pro- 
ducing a constant flow of air around 
brake and gear housing. Vents are 
provided in bottom of housing. 

Main hoist frame is a heavy one- 
piece ribbed steel casting, provid- 
ing a rugged support for the drive 
mechanism. Gears and pinions are 
straight spur geared type, integral 
drop forgings of chromium nickel 
steel, heat-treated for wear resist- 
ance. One point oiling, through a 
filling plug on head of the gear 
housing, provides an oil reservoir 
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for entire internal hoist mechanism closed ball bearings, is weather- 


and load brake of sufficient capacity proof and dust-tight, and is designed 
for six months’ operation. to operate under constant service 

Upper limit stop prevents over- with full load without destructive 
travel of hoist cable. Motor brake overheating. 


is self-actuating through interlock 


with the controller. It is actuated Cuts Cable Temperature 


by a large plunger type solenoid. 


Brake has sufficient capacity to @ Delta-Star Electric Co. 2400 
hold a full rated load. All con- block, Fulton street, Chicago, has 
trollers are contactor type with announced a type SAO 2500-ampere, 
automatic return-to-neutral, mount- 7.5-kilovolt terminator or cable end 
ed in a weatherproof box. Hoist seal for 2.74-inch outside diameter 
wiring is enclosed in permanent cable. Terminator has a ventilated 
metal conduits. stuffing box entrance for 4%-inch 

Reversing type motor has en- conduit. Ventilation gives lower 


Quick-Stop-by-Plugging 
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for A. C. Wound Rotor Motors 





EC&M Frequency Relay Magnetic Control provides a new, highly 
efficient method of operation for this type of drive. Frequency relays regulate 
acceleration automatically, cutting out rotor resistance only when it is neces- 
sary to maintain motor torque at its pre-determined value. And a frequency 
relay of the same type as used for acceleration but designed to operate exactly 
at the zero-speed frequency is used to open the reverse torque contactor at the 
instant the motor comes to rest. This is a distinct forward step in quick-stop- 


by-plugging control. 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 
| 2688-S East 79th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me further information on Quick- 


phase cycle wound rotor motor. 


NAME 


HEAVY DUTY MOTOR CONTROL 
FOR CRANES, MILL DRIVES AND | COMPANY 
MACHINERY ©BRAKES LIMIT 





| stop-by-plugging Control for a HP Volt 


ADDRESS 


STOPS LIFTING MAGNETS AND 
AUTOMATIC WELD TIMERS |i ee ee ee Se 
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cable temperature and minimizes 
corrosion of sheaths and conduits 
arising from moisture condensation 
within the conduit. 


Leverage System Seats 
Improved Solenoid Valve 


@ McDonnell & Miller Inc., Wrig- 
ley building, Chicago, has departed 
from conventional solenoid valve 
design in the development of its 
electrically operated valve, made to 
insure tight closure against water 


or fluid pressure up to 150 pounds. 
Weight 


of solenoid armature is 
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SMOOTH POWER 


not depended upon to hold valve 
closed. Instead it is tightly seated 
by a spring-loaded leverage system, 
as shown in illustration. A long 
lever connected to armature gives 
solenoid sufficient mechanical ad- 
vantage for positive opening of the 
valve. 

Valve and seat are stainless steel 
of file hardness. An unusual fea- 
ture of the valve is slot-and-roller 
construction which removes all an- 
gular stress from valve stem and 
assures straight thrust of the cone 
when seating. Valve is protected by 
a large built-in strainer. It will 
handle any fluid not corrosive to its 
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@ Where speeds are high... where smooth operation is required... 


where quietness is a factor, Horsburgh & Scott Herringbone Gears and 


Speed Reducers are ideal. Gears are Sykes type... accurate... and 


with a continuous, double helical tooth... giving increased bearing 


surface .. 


. greater resistance to wear. They provide the most economical 


... the smoothest known means of transmitting power between parallel 


shafts. 


Send for our complete 448 page Catalog. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
5112 HAMILTON AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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working parts, according to manu- 
facturer. 

Discharge capacity of valve 
ranges from 1100 to 3200 pounds per 
hour. Standard rating is 115 volts 


| 60 cycles, but coils for other volt- 
| ages and frequencies are available. 


Introduces Heaters for 
Industrial Applications 


@ Fedders Mfg. Co., Buffalo, has 
announced a complete line of series 
4 unit heaters, available in 25 models 
ranging in capacity from 75 to 1200 
square feet E. D. R. Improvements 
include cabinets with integral bead- 
ing, heating elements with double 
headers, improved manifolds and 
full floating mountings, streamline 
tubes and individual convoluted fins. 


Fin surface is designed to reduce 
dirt and lint accumulation. Mono- 
piece cabinet rigidity combined with 
sound deadening fabric between cas- 


| ing and fan contribute to quiet oper- 


ation. Motors are mounted in rub- 
ber to isolate vibration, and every 





motor is tested for absence of hum. 
Motors for all current characteris- 
tics are available, including units 
for use in explosive conditions. 
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Instrument Firing 
(Continued from Page 55) 


the air controller which in turn ad- 
justs a butterfly valve in the air 
line to create a differential pressure 
across a single orifice of sufficient 
magnitude to bring the control back 
to the balance point. During the 
furnace reversing interval, current is 
interrupted so no valve movement 
can take place on any fuel or in 
the combustion air line. 

The combustion control system al- 
so is tied in with the roof tempera- 
ture control as described later. 

Furnace pressure control is the 
second important regulating unit. A 
slight pressure maintained in the 
furnace will hold the products of 
combustion over the hearth just 
long enough to give off heat to bath 
and still maintain flow through fur- 
nace. Since furnace pressure is con- 
stantly changing, due to reactions in 
the bath, lifting of a door and regu- 
lation of fuel, even the most ex- 
pert furnace man could not keep up 
with these changes. With an ex- 
tremely sensitive automatic control, 
it is handled fast and accurately. 
Also it allows induced draft fan to 
hold a draft of only 0.04-inch of 
water pressure at the furnace roof, 
thereby minimizing air infiltration 
from checkers to stack and around 
waste heat boiler. 


Operates from Differential Pressure 


Furnace pressure control on this 
No. 14 furnace operates from a 
differential pressure between two 
places; one is inside the furnace 
through roof at a point on furnace 
center line and towards the tapping 
side. Other place is outside fur- 
nace immediately over roof and 
alongside the pipe through the roof. 
The pipes go to the controller which 
through a relay drives a motor to 
adjust louvre dampers at outlet 
of waste heat boiler. 

When the automatic reversing con- 
troller is about to operate, the fur- 
nace pressure control is given an 
impulse to open the damper. As 
this proceeds, the furnace is re- 
versed and a time delay allows the 
damper to gradually assume the 
position necessary to maintain de- 
sired furnace pressure. Object of 
this arrangement is to allow gas 
and air to be returned quickly to 
the furnace without blowing out of 
doors due to a slowly opening damp- 
er which would normally tend to 
close during the reversing period. 
It also is of assistance in quickly 
purging the checker chambers. 

Roof temperature control, the 
third important controlling device, 
is a combination indicating and re- 
cording instrument which measures 
the actual temperature of the fur- 
nace roof by means of a radiation 
pyrometer. A 6-inch pipe is set in 
the wall on the tapping side and 
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below the skewback through which 
the temperature of the roof is ob- 
tained. When temperature reaches 
the allowable limit, the equipment 
cuts back on the amount of coke 
oven gas and increases the amount 
of blast furnace gas to keep the gas 
volume entering furnace almost con- 
stant. This prevents upsetting the 
gas velocity through the furnace by 
intermittent operation of the tem- 
perature limit control equipment. 
Value of this control is reflected in 
brick repair costs as well as in pro- 
duction. It allows the furnace to be 
run at maximum safe limit without 
fear of excessive damage. Also, 
some operators claim the tempera- 


ture recorded by this instrument is 
of practical value before tapping as 
there is an apparent relation at this 
period to the bath temperature. 

The fourth or automatic reversing 
control is so arranged that actual 
reversing can be done by time or 
by temperature-difference method. 
In the latter case, a thermocouple 
is located in the regenerative sys- 
tem at each end of the furnace. The 
couples are connected opposed so 
when they differ in temperature by 
the amount set on the controller, the 
control contacts close and furnace 
is reversed automatically. 

This method does not limit the 
high or low temperature which may 
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It's Tough To Remove Oil 
From Steel Sheets 


But you won't have this problem to contend with 


when using NON-FLUID OIL. Drip-less and 
waste-less—NON-FLUID OIL stays in bearings 
until entirely consumed. Does away with oil 
spots on metal in process, saves money on lubri- 


cant and application cost by outlasting oil 3 to 5 


Send for testing sample today-prepaid. NO CHARGE! 
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be reached in the furnace or regen- 
erative system. It does, however, 
keep the regenerative system bal- 
anced and builds up the same tem- 
perature cycle of pre-heat on both 
ends of the furnace. Control of 
the actual furnace temperature is 
the responsibility of the first helper 
and must be regulated according to 
stage of the heat. A six point py- 
rometer records temperatures at all 
four chambers and guides the oper- 
ator in regulating temperature to 
bring the heat up to the desired 
point. Reversals are actually gov- 
erned by the operation of the fur- 
nace and the maximum of pre- 
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All Welded for 





heated air is made available by cor- 
rect balancing of temperatures. 

By centralizing both manual and 
automatic controls, the work of op- 
erating is greatly eased and adjust- 
ments made quickly and without ef- 
fort. So many new controls have 
come into practical perfection in the 
last few years that it has only re- 
cently been feasible to centralize. 
The older furnaces have, of neces- 
sity, had instruments applied in in- 
stallments and placed in almost any 
available location. 

Directly behind the main panel, 
which supports all the instruments 
and manual control push buttons, is 








e A 10 Ton short span Cleveland All Welded Crane 
in a Steel Mill Power House. It should be Cleveland 
Cranes, whether your requirements are for con- 
tinuous hard service or stand by needs. 
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a duplicate panel where all control 
manometers and relay equipment 


are mounted. In the past, these 
have been scattered around the fur- 
nace and often in locations that 
meade checking and repairs anything 
but convenient. This grouping 
makes it possible for one instru- 
ment man to make checks and note 
the result almost at the same mo- 
ment, thus making his work more 
effective. 


Requires Careful Installation 


Centralization of all controllers 
and instruments calls for particular 
care during installation. Piping 
must be properly sloped where wa- 
ter or dirt in the gas might cause 
trouble. It must be possible to shut 
off each instrument without disturb- 
ing the others. Many instruments 
have failed to give expected results 
due to faulty installation. 

Instruments are possibly in the 
infant stage of development. The 
future may _ disclose astonishing 
methods of measurement and con- 
trol of which we are now in ignor- 
ance. 

All new furnaces should be de- 
signed in the drafting room with 
provision for easy application of a 
full complement of instruments 
without having to make major al- 
terations to brick or piping. Even 
if they are never installed, the ad- 
ditional cost entailed in providing 
for them is often little more than 
if their possible addition were ig- 
nored. 


Location of Controls 
Was Deciding Factor 


@ A design feature proved the de- 
ciding factor when a large electrical 
manufacturer recently placed an or- 
der for grinding machines. The 
production engineers in charge saw 
only one difference between two 
makes of machines that they re 
garded as important. That was the 
location of the controls. They ap- 
proved purchase of machines with 
controls so conveniently located, in 
their opinion, as to assist the op- 
erators in getting out maximum 
production. 


Alloy Cuts Bus Weight 


M@ Recommended especially fcr use 
in the manufacture of trucks and 
busses, because of the reduction in 
dead weight effected, a new light- 
weight alloy, known as Magalloy, 
has been introduced by Bohn Alumi- 
num & Brass Ccrp., Detroit. This 
series of alloys employs magnesium 
as a base. Although lighter than 
former materials, Magalloy is said 
to be unusually strong and rigid. 
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Crane Aids Pickling 


(Concluded from Page 58) 


such section has two pairs of guide 
wheels mounted on it, these wheels 
straddling the vertical guide mem- 
ber built integral with crane frame. 
Racks are lifted by the crane opera- 
tor lowering the horizontal beam 
with its hooks and then moving the 
entire crane sidewise to engage the 
rack. 

Each of the two outside hoists is 
4 feet 1 inch from the center hoist. 
Thus two outside units are on same 
centers as the tanks, 8 feet 2 inches, 
so that two loaded racks can be 
lifted and transferred at one time. 
This practically cuts the number of 
lifts in half. The lifting speed of all 
three hoists is 60 feet per minute. 


Handles Empty Racks 


The third unit located between 
the other two is used to handle 
empty racks. It makes possible a 
unique system or sequence in han- 
dling which eliminates one _ full 
travel of the crane for each set of 
operations. It works like this. When 
the operator has the crane at the 
unloading end of the setup, he picks 
up the empty rack on the center 
hoist and lifts it above the working 
height required for the other two 
racks. He deposits the empty rack 
at the loading end when he gets the 
crane back to that position during 
handling of full racks. 

Crane itself is of the underhung 
type. It is driven by a 3 horsepower, 
slip ring, gear motor through four 
air-wheel drives two of which con- 
tact each rail. Maximum speed of 
bridge is 400 feet per minute. This 
provides rapid travel when moving 
long distances. Total length of run- 
way is 97 feet and it is supported 
from bex channel girders suspended 
from the roof trusses and the ex- 
hauster platform above. Operator 
rides with the crane in a cab hung 
at working level as shown in illus- 
trations. 

With the crane operating directly 
above top of tanks, it was neces- 
sary to exhaust all fumes immedi- 
ately at tank top. This was done 
successfully by building exhaust 
ducts completely around the tanks 
and exhausting from all four sides 
of each tank. Exhaust opening can 
be seen around top of tank in im- 
mediate foreground of the lower 
illustration shown on page 58. 


Second Cornell Meeting 
(Continued from Page 66) 


ments. The speaker exhibited sev- 
eral examples of welded castings in 
proof of his contention that welding 
is a legitimate tool. Properly made 
welds, he stated, do not detract 
from the value of a casting. 

Two papers dealt with sand con- 
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MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 


trol problems. In one, H. W. Die- 
tert, president, H. W. Dietert Co., 
Detroit, discussed the relation be- 
tween casting defects and sand prop- 
erties, and in the other, H. L. York, 
experimental engineer, Cornell uni- 
versity, reviewed tests of steel sand 
mixtures at high temperatures. 

Mr. Dietert explained that a mold 
passes through six stages during 
pouring and setting of the metal and 
certain sand factors in any of these 
stages may produce defects. The 
speaker described various defects 
and suggested remedies through 
sand control. 

The contribution of Mr. York rep- 
resented a progress report on re- 
search outlined by the A.F.A. sub- 
committee on steel sands and carried 
out under the committee’s direction 
at Cornell university. Object of the 
investigation is to determine how 
steel sand mixtures behave when 
heated to different temperatures, 
principally as to compressive 
strength, expansion and contraction, 
and effects of different bonding ma- 
terials. 

Tentative conclusions show that 
sands crushing under load at tem- 
peratures below 2102 degrees Fahr. 
indicate no sign of fusing. There is 
no visible difference between a brok- 
en sample and the same sample 
mashed at 10 degrees higher tem- 
perature. Bentonite bonded sands 
disintegrate completely upon cool- 
ing from temperatures above 1652 
degrees Fahr. provided they are not 
fused. The bond does not appear to 
hold them together. Rate of cool- 
ing merely affects the time of cor-- 
plete disintegration. Fire clay bond- 
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ed sands do not crumble upon cool- 
ing from any high temperature, ex- 
cept those which might be severely 
affected in the shock test. 

H. C. Waldron, assistant foundry 
superintendent and _ metallurgist, 
Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, con- 
tributed a paper.on elementary met- 
allurgy. Taking a liner as typical 
casting, he explained the chemical 
and physical properties in thick 
nesses varying from “4 to 4 inches 
and told how composition the 
charge is manipulated to meet cer 
tain specifications. 


of 


Shows Testing Apparatus 


A feature of the conference was a 
demonstration physical testing 
apparatus and a demonstration of 
metal crystallization. These were 
arranged by Dr. C. W. Mason 
Cornell university's chemistry 
partment. 

Marshall Post, president the 
American Foundrymen’s association, 
officiated as toastmaster at the ban 
quet at which Mr. Voss spoke on in 
dustrial relations. Mr. Voss directed 
attention to the fact that because 
this nation has seen such a remark- 
able industrial development during 
the past half century, practically 
everything must be viewed from a 
new standpoint. With all these ad- 
vances, he claimed we still have one 
vital problem which must be solved 
if industry is to make further prog- 
ress, and that problem is the rela- 
tionship between employer and em 
ploye, with the public a vitally in- 
terested third party. 

Executives of large business enter 
prises today lack the personal con- 
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tact with employes which obtained 
in former days, hence the necessity 
of having a duly qualified person 
whose duty it shall be to learn what 
is on the worker’s mind and to pre- 
sent his findings to the manage- 
ment. Mr. Voss made clear the fact 
that this man should be unbiased, 
which is not always the case with 
foremen and superintendents who 
conceivably might hesitate to re- 
port conditions reflecting on their 
managerial ability. 

Touching on a recent visit to Eng- 
land, Mr. Voss stated that the fea- 
ture of most interest to the Amer- 
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ican employer and employe in the 
British system of labor relations is 
that it is the express desire of both 
men and management to keep their 
negotiations and discussions as free 
as possible from government inter- 
ference. In England, the govern- 
ment remains entirely free of labor 
negotiations except in the event of 
serious emergencies. 

Interference and intrusion on the 
part of our government, in the opin- 
ion of the speaker, have complicated 
collective bargaining. In _ conclu- 
sion, he discussed the Wagner act 
and its enforcing agency, the nation- 
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al labor relations board, and directed 
attention to many features which ac- 
tually defeat allegedly original in- 
tention. 


Comprehensive Work on 
Grinding Wheel Use 


B Grinding Wheels and Their Uses, 
by Johnson Heywood; cloth, 367 
pages 6 x 9 inches; published by 
Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland; 
supplied by STEEL, Cleveland, for 
$3; in Europe by Penton Publishing 
Co. Ltd., Caxton House, West- 
minster, London, S.W. 1. 

This book will be found enlighten- 
ing to those seeking the latest in- 
formation on modern grinding prac- 
tice. Shop executives can turn to 
it for help on everyday grinding 
problems; grinding machine opera- 
tors, or those who aim to take up 
this line of work, can derive much 
benefit from the information pre- 
sented; and students in technical 
and trade schools, and colleges can 
profit from the operating experi- 
ence of engineers, designers, fore- 
men and employes engaged in the 
grinding industry. 

In 23 chapters covering 367 pages 
the author has presented a large 
amount of information to which 
many hundred men have contributed 
their practical and_ theoretical 
knowledge as well as descriptions of 
various’ grinding practices and 
methods thev have found highly sat- 
isfactory. The author says: “The 
material in the book came from 
three general types of source: En- 
gineers on the staffs of grinding 
wheel and grinding machine manu- 
facturers; method engineers and 
designers in shops which perform 
grinding operations on their prod- 
ucts; and foremen and employes of 
grinding departments.” 

Internal, cylindrical, surface, roll 
and cam, eccentric and other out-of- 
round surface grinding are treated 
in separate chapters. The author 
discusses the materials used for 
polishing and buffing and explains 
how to set up polishing wheels. 
Throughout the book he stresses 
ways in which grinding output can 
be stepped up and the required 
finish imparted at the lowest over- 
all cost. Many production-speeding 
and cost-cutting methods and knacks 
are described. Figures are cited to 
prove how much the use of better 
methods has increased production 
and reduced costs. 

Wheel recommendations for vari- 
ous types of grinding are presented 
in tabular form and include the kind 
of abrasive, grain, grade and bond 
for the particular material and job. 
The text is supplemented with data 
on the care and safe use of grind- 


ing wheels, wheel breakage and 
safety, and a_ glossary of trade 
names. 
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ee Off slightly in 


some directions. 


Steel Orders Lag; 


Operations Lower 








Extended into 
first quarter. 


Price Extensions To 








Restrict Forward 


Commitments 


@ ACTIVITY in steel markets continues to moderate 
gradually. Consumer pressure for delivery is less ur- 
gent, and with seasonal influences commencing to be 
felt, a tapering in demand and production through the 
year-end is not unlikely. 

Decision of the industry to extend current prices 
into next quarter generally was looked for and will 
tend to stabilize orders and operations. In the ab- 
sence of price advances the incentive to anticipate 
forward needs through heavier buying at this time 
has been removed. Mindful of inventories, consumers 
may be expected to regulate their purchases this month 
in line with early requirements. 

Steel consumption is well sustained. Automobile 
production is at a new peak since August, 1937; rail- 
road inquiries and orders are slightly heavier, while 
several large projects involving fabricated plates and 
shapes have been placed or are pending. 

The present lull in steel demand as yet is small. 
Last week’s decrease in production of 1 point to 61 
per cent brought the total reduction from the sec- 
ond half peak to only 2 points. Since the early-Novem- 
ber bulge in operations to a certain extent was the 
result of heavy forward buying of flat-rolled steel at 
price concessions, some compensation for this excess 
is regarded as a natural development. 


Pig Iron Output Expands 
Fifth Consecutive Month 


Pig iron production increased during November 
for the fifth consecutive month. Total output of 
2,286,530 tons was 10.6 per cent ahead of October 
and 13.8 per cent larger than a year ago. Daily 
average production was 14.3 per cent larger than in 
October. Output the first 11 months this year was 
16,676,814 tons, a decrease of 52.7 per cent from the 
corresponding 1937 figure. 

Shipbuilding awards continue to bolster prospective 
business in heavy steel products. Four cargo boats 
placed by the maritime commission will take about 
16,000 tons of hull steel. Another battleship ordered 
by the navy involves 11,000 tons of miscellaneous 
steel, in addition to a heavy tonnage of armor plate. 

Still influenced by active retail demand, automobile 
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61 per cent 


ROOUETION 


Dips 1 point to 





recent peak 





production last week rose to 98,695 units, against 84,- 
930 the week before, when the holiday interrupted 
operations. A year ago output totaled 86,848. General 
Motors’ assemblies last week increased from 40,125 
units to 44,505. Chrysler was up from 20,840 to 25,270, 
Ford from 14,000 to 17,850 and all others from 9965 
to 11,070. 

Rail inquiry is headed by 13,000 tons for the Norfolk 
& Western, while the Chesapeake & Ohio is expected 
in the market shortly for 25,000 tons. United States 
reclamation bureau, Denver, is inquiring for 3160 tons 
of rails and 1666 tons of accessories. Bessemer & 
Lake Erie has ordered 200 freight cars, and city of 
Baltimore has placed 40 trolley cars. 


Structural Awards Rise On 
Two Large Bridge Lettings 


Awards of fabricated structural steel were substan 
tially heavier last week, principally as a result of the 
placing of the Narrows bridge, Tacoma, Wash., re- 
quiring 16,404 tons of shapes, reinforcing bars, cable 
and piling, and a Brooklyn, N. Y., bridge, taking 17,000 
tons. 

Lower operations at Pittsburgh and Chicago prin- 
cipally were responsible for the latest dip in steelmak- 
ing. The former slipped 3 points to 47 per cent, while 
Chicago was down 2 points at 56.5 per cent. Other 
districts showing decreases were Cleveland, off 5 points 
to 72 per cent; Wheeling, off 4 points to 62; Buffalo, 
off 2 points to 49. 

Except for Birmingham, unchanged at 75 per cent, 
production was higher at other centers. Gains in- 
cluded 3 points in eastern Pennsylvania to 37 per 
cent, 2 points in New England to 76, 4 points at 
Youngstown to 65, 5 points at Cincinnati to 75, 2 points 
at Detroit to 84 and 3 points at St. Louis to 51.5. 

Scrap is easier in most markets, the composite being 
down 21 cents to $14.75, the first drop since the first 
week of October. Scrap weakness also lowers the iron 
and steel composite 1 cent to $36.36, while the fin- 
ished steel composite is unchanged at $56.50. 


Holding near 








Dec. 3 
Iron and Steel $36.36 
Finished Steel 56.50 
14.75 


Steelworks Scrap.. 


pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, 
not strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. 
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COMPOSITE MARKET 


Nov. 26 Nov. 19 


$36.37 $36.35 
56.50 56.50 
14.79 14.79 


and cast iron pipe at representative centers. 


One 
Month Ago 
Nov., 1938 

$36.39 
56.68 
14.58 


AVERAGES 


Three 
Months Ago 
Sept., 1938 


One 
Year Ago 
Dec., 1937 


$36.48 $38.88 
97.20 61.70 


14.23 13.24 


Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh 
steel bars, Chicago 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 


Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 


Shapes, 
Shapes, 


Shapes 


Piates, Pittsburgh 

Plates, Philadelphia 

Pilates, Chicago 

Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 
sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, No, 24, galv., Pittsburgh 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, No, 24, galv., Gary 
Bright bess... basic wire, Pitts 
rin plate, per base box, Pitts 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 





Semifinished Material 


heet bars, open-hearth, Youngs 
heet bars, open-hearth, Pitts 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 
Wire rods, No, 5S to inch, Pitts 


Dec. 3, Nov. Sept. Dec. 
1938 1938 1938 1937 
2.25C 2.25c 2.45¢ 
2.25 2.25 2.50 
2.57 2.57 2.75 
21S 2. 2.15 2.35 
2.10 2 2.10 2.20 
2.215 2.215 2.215 2.465 
2.10 210 10 2.30 
!’10 »10 2.10 2.25 
215 2.15 0 ».445 
2.10 2.10 2.10 230 
2.15 2.15 2.15 40 
4.20 3.20 3.20 3.55 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.80 
2.15 2.15 2.19 2.50 
3.20 3.20 3.20 3.65 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.90 
2.60 > 60 2.60 2.90 

$5.00 $5.10 $5.35 $5.35 
2.45 2.45 2.45 2.75 
$34.00 $84.00 8384.00 8387.00 
34.00 84.00 34.00 37.00 
84.00 84.00 34.00 37.00 
13.00 13.00 13.00 17.00 


Pig Iron 


Dec. 3, 
1938 


Nov. 
1938 


Sept 


Five 
Years Ago 
Dec., 1933 

$31.01 

51.10 

10.12 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 


Dec 


1938 1937 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 


Sheet Steel 


Hot Rolled 
Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 
Chicago, Gary 2.15¢ 
Cleveland 2.15¢ 
Detroit, del 2.25¢ 
Buffalo 2.15¢ 
Sparrows Point, Md. 2.15¢ 
New Yor k, del 2.39¢ 
Philadelphia, del ».32c 
Granite City, Tl 2.25¢ 
Middletown, O 2.15¢ 
Youngstown, O 2.18«¢ 
Birmingham 2.15¢ 
Pacific Coast points 2.65¢ 

Cold Rolled 
Pittsburgh 3.20¢ 
Chicago, Gary 3,.20¢ 


Buffalo 3.20¢ 


Cleveland 8.20¢ 
Detroit, delivered 3.80¢ 
Philadelphia, del 3. 52c 
New York, del 8.54¢ 
Granite City, Ill 3.30¢ 
Middletown, O 3.20¢ 
Youngstown, O 8.20¢ 
Pacific Coast points 3.80¢ 
Galvanized No, 24 
Pittsburgh 8.50¢ 
Chicago, Gary $.50¢ 


8.50¢ 
$.50¢ 
8.67¢ 
S.74ce 
3.50¢ 
8.60¢ 
3.80¢ 


Buffalo 

Sparrows Point, Md. 
Philadelphia, del 
New York, delivered 
Birmingham 
Granite City, Tl 
Middletown, O 


SU) 


Youngstown, O. 3.50¢ 
Pacific Coast points 4.00c 
Tin Mill Black Plate 
Pittsburgh 3.15¢ 
Chicago, Gary 3.15¢ 
Granite City, Tl. 3.25¢ 


Long Ternes No, 24 Unassorted 


Pittsburgh, Gary 3.95¢ 
Pacific Coast 4.65¢ 


Enameling Sheets 


No.10 No. 20 
Pittsburgh 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
Chicago, Gary 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
Granite City, Ill. 2.85¢ 3.45¢ 
Youngstown, O. 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
Cleveland 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
Middletown, .QO. 2.75« 3.35¢ 
Pacific Coast 3.35¢ 3.95¢ 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 


Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib 
Chrome-Nickel 


No. 302 No. 304 


Bars 24.00 25.00 
Plates 27.00 29.00 
Sheets 34.00 86.00 
Hot strip 21.50 23.50 
Cold strip 28.00 30.00 
Straight Chromes 
No. No. No. No 
410 480 442 446 


18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 
21.50 22.00 30.50 


Bars 
Plates 


25.50 


Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $22.34 $22.34 $21.84 $25.26 
Basic, Valley : : 20.50 20.50 19.50 23.50 
Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 22.34 22.34 21.34 25.34 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh 22.21 Za¢ai 21.21 2.21 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago 21.00 21.00 20.00 24.00 
Southern No, 2, Birmingham 17.38 17.38 16.38 20.38 
Southern No. 2, del, Cincinnati 20.89 20.89 19.89 23.89 
No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.) 23.215 23.125 22.215 26.215 
Malleable, Valley 21.00 21.00 20.00 24.00 
Malleable, Chicago 21.00 21.00 20.00 24.00 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 28.34 28.34 28.34 30.24 
Gray forge, del, Pittsburgh wi 2 Ri 21.17 20.17 24.17 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 97.77 97.77 97.77 107.49 
Scrap 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. $15.50 $15.15 $15.25 $13.40 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa 12.75 12.75 12.75 13.13 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago 14.25 14.20 13.60 12.40 
tails for rolling, Chicago 17.75 17.40 Sy fie gs 14.25 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 16.25 16.10 16.60 15.75 
Coke 
Connellsville, furnace, ovens $ 3.75 $3.75 83.75 $4.30 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens 5.00 9.00 9.00 5.25 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del 10.50 10.54 10.50 1 ”) 
Sheets 26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 Birmingham 2.10¢ 
Hot strip.17.00 17.50 23.00 28.00 St. Louis, del. 2.34¢ 
Cold stp..22.00 22.50 28.50 36.50 Pacific Coast points 2.70¢ 


Steel Plate 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Pittsburgh 2.10¢ Tin Plate, Coke (base box) 
New York, del. 2.29C pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $5.00 
Philadelphia, del. 2.15¢ Granite Citv. Ill ‘ 510 
Boston, delivered 2.42¢ - , 
Buffalo, delivered 2.33¢ Mfg. Terne Plate (base box) 
Chicago or Gary 2.10¢ pittsburgh, Gary, Chgo... $4.30 
Cleveland 2.10¢ Granite City, M1. 4.40 
Birmingham 2.10¢ : 

Coatesville, base 2.10¢ 

Sparrows Point, base 2.10¢ Bars 

Claymont, Del. 2.10¢ Soft Steel 
Youngstown 2.10¢ 

Gulf ports 2.45¢ (Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pacific Coast points 2.60c Pittsburgh 25¢ 


Steel Floor Plates 


Chicago 

Gulf ports 
Pacific Coast 
Pittsburgh 


Standard Shapes 


Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia, del. 
New York, del. 
Boston, delivered 
Bethlehem 
Chicago 


Cleveland, del 
Buffalo 
Gulf ports 


ports 


Chicago or Gary 
Duluth 
3 Birmingham 
3.70¢ Cleveland 
3.95 Buffalo 
3 Detroit, delivered 
Philadelphia, del. 
Boston, delivered 
New Cork, del. 


tot nbd PD PIP PIO ND tO 
, : 
a 
* 


210c Gulf ports 

2.21%c Pacific Coast points SSe 
2.27¢ Rail Steel 
2.41¢ 
2.10¢ To Manufacturing Trade 
2.10e Pittsburgh 2.10¢ 
2.80c Chicago or Gary 2.10¢ 
2.10¢e Detroit, delivered 2.20¢ 
2.45¢ Cleveland 2.10 











2u”"0.D. 323 14.54 16.76 
2%”"0.D. 12 16.01 18.45 
2%” 0.D., .12 17.54 20.21 

24° 0.D. 18.59 21.42 
i Se » A 19.50 22.48 
$%”0.D. 11 24.62 28.37 
a" @.D. 10 30.54 35.20 
4%” 0.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
Ss” OfD. 9 46.87 54.01 
Se 0; 2. 7 71.96 82.93 


Cast Iron Pipe 

Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$42.00-43.00 
4-in., Birmingham.. 45.00-46.00 
4-in., Chicago . 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 50.80-51.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 46.00 

Do., 4-in. 49.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Clev., Buffalo, Young., 

Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 
Duluth (hilleta) .....63. 36.00 
Detroit, delivered ...... 36.00 


Forging Quality Billets 

6 x 6 to 9 x Q-in., base 
Pitts., Chicago, Buffalo... 40.00 
Duluth 42.00 


Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago. . 
Detroit, delivered 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to &- 
inch incl. 43.00 
Do., over 8 to 4}-in. incl. 48.00 
Worcester up $2; Galveston 
up $6; Pacific Coast up $9. 
Skelp 


Pitts., Chi., Young., Buff., 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90c 


Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


34.00 
36.00 


Connellsville, fur. $3.75 
Connellsville, fdry.. 4.75- 5.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 5.75- 6.25 
New River fdry. .. 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry... 5.50- 5.75 
Wise county fur. 4.50- 4.75 


By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. . 10.88-11.35 


Chi., ov., outside del. 9.75 
Chicago, del. 10.50 
Milwaukee, ovens.. 10.50 
New England, del.. 12.50 
St. Louis, del. .. 11.00-11.50 
Birmingham, ovens. 7.00 
Indianapolis, del. 10.00 
Cincinnati, del. 9.75 
Cleveland, del. 10.30 
Buffalo, del. 10.50 
Detroit, Gel. ..... 10.25 
Philadelphia, del. .. 10.65 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 
of Omaha 

Pure and 90% benzol ... 16.00¢ 

Toluol, two degree 22.00¢ 

Solvent naphtha 26.00¢ 

Industrial xylol 26.00¢ 

Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 

Phenol (200 1b. drums).. 16.25¢ 

Oe TESO TOR) .vascs 15.25¢ 


Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 


bbls. to jobbers ...... 5.75¢ 
Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $27.50 
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and large nut, bolt 
mfrs. l.c.l. $5.40; ¢.1. $5.75 off 


Do., less carloads, 5 
kegs or more, no dis- 
count on any extras.. $3.90 
Do., under 5 kegs no 
disc. on any extras $4.05 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 


Butt Weld 


Steel 
In. Blk. Galv 
eee 63% 54 
Me Gacleak chu 66% 58 
ROM occ 8 seu eaass 68% 60% 
Iron 
. OR ee oe ee 30 13 
EER Soo eo elas, Siar 34 19 
Re cis side care aionicee ote 38 21% 
2 pave 37% 21 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
De ees 61 52% 
BOR, 5 ase becky ei 64 55% 
ee eee ee 66 57% 
7 O8O- Sook icc & 55% 
oe SS re 64% 55 
pt go. sb" er 63% 54 
Iron 
2 ae 30% 15 
2%—3 % 31% 17% 
ee 33% 21 
4%—8 32% 20 
9—12 Mise ats 28% 15 
_— Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld ...... 67% 
By, PY WOU ho Seine ks 60 
2% to 3, lap weld 63 
3% to 6, lap weld 65 
7 and 8, lap weld 64 
10-inch lap weld 63% 
12-inch, lap weld 62% 


Iron 


% butt weld : 2 7 
1land1% butt weld 29 13 
1% butt weld . 33 15% 
2 butt weld 32% 15 
1% lap weld 23 % 7 


2 lap weld .. . 25% 9 


2% to3% lap weld 26% 11% 
4 lap weld .. 20% 15 
4% toS8lap weld... 27% 14 
9 to 12 lap weld .. 23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 


less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet, f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 fee? 
subject to usual extras. 
Lap Welded 
Char- 
coal 
Sizes Gage Steel ign 
1%” O. D. 13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
aa” OO EX 13 11.06 22.93 
2 oc BD 18 12.38 19.35 
au” ©. Dz 13 13.79 21.68 
2%" O. D. 12 15.16 : 
2%" ©. D. 12 16.58 26.57 
au” ©. DD. 12 17.54 29.00 
a” | OO BD. 12 18.35 31.36 
3%” O. D. 11 23.15 39.81 
4” O.D. 10 28.66 49.90 
Ss 6 | 6s BD. 9 44.25 73.93 
6" ©G. D. 7 68.14 
Seamless 
Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
ry oO. D. 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 
1%° ©..D. 13 9.26 10.67 
2" <3. Ex 1X 10.23 11.79 
1%” O. D. 13 11.64 13.42 
a Ge 13 13.04 15.03 


Strip and Hoops 
(Base, hot-rolled, 1 to 25 tons; 
cold-rolled, 3 to 25 tons) 
Hot strip to 23}§-in. 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland 
Youngstown, Middle- 


town, Birmingham.. 2.15¢c 
Detroit, del. ... ; 2.20C 
Philadelphia, del. 2.47¢ 
New York, del. 2.51c 


Cooperage hoop, Youngs., 
Pitts., Chicago, Birm.. 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Youngstown 2.95c 


Chicago : 3.05c¢ 
Detroit, del. ... 3.05c 
Worcester, Mass. 3.15¢ 
Cleve 

Carbon Pitts 


0.26—0.50 <siae aeee 
0.51—0.75 
0.76—1.00 
Over 1.00 
Worcester, Mass., ‘$4 ‘higher. 
Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 
Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 3.10c 
Detroit, del. ata 3.20¢c 
Worcester, Mass. 3.50¢c 
Lamp stock up 10 cents. 


Rails, Fastenings 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill 
telay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 lbs. 32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. 
Do., rerolling quality 
per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills 
Do., axle steel 
Spikes, R. R. base 
Track bolts, base 
Car axles forged, 
Chgo., B’ham. 3.15¢ 
Tie plates, base 2.15C 
Base, light rails 25 to 60 Ilbs.; 
20 lbs. up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 
Pittsburgh, ¢ 
mingham, Chicago. 
legitimate trade 
1, 1932, carloa 
Leainere additional 
Carriage and Machine 
x 6 and smaller 65-5-5 
Do. larger, to 1-in. 60-10-5 
Do. 1% and larger 60-5-5 
Tire bolts 50-5 
Stove Bolts 
In packages with 
tached 75 off; in {f 
with nuts separate 
off; bulk 85 off on 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 
over 3-inch. 
Step bolts 
Elevator bolts 
Plow bolts 


$40.00 


$40.00 

39.00 
Cents 
2.70c 
2.35c 
3.00c 
4.15¢c 
Pitts., 


‘leveland, Bir- 

Discounts 
as per Dec 
lds 5% up; 
10%. 


} a 
Lists, 


17 
Pull 


oft 
oft 
oft 


oft 


nuts at- 
yackages 
75-12% 

15,000 
5000 


50-10-5-5 off 
50-10-5-5 off 
65-5-5 off 
Nuts 

Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E. 
-ys-in., incl. 65-10 70-5 

% -%-in., incl. 65-5 70 

8 -1-in., incl. 60-10 65 
1% and larger. .60-5 60-5 

Hexagon Cap Screws 
Milled 50-10-5 
Upset, 1-in. smaller. .67%-10 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller. .75-10 
Headless set screws 70-10 


Rivets, Washers 


Pittsburgh, 


oft 
oft 


off 
oft 


Structural, 





Cleveland, Chica 3.40¢ 
%-inch and smaller, 

Pitts., Chi., : Cleve 65-10 off 
Wrought wash ers, Pitt 

Ctr Phila. te obbers 


Buffalo 2.10 
Birmingham . 2.10¢ 
Gulf ports 2.45¢ 
Pacific coast points 2.70¢ 
Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind. 2.15¢ 
Chicago 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia Pie 2.47¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined... .3.50-8.00e 
Reinforcing 
New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 
Pittsburgh . 2.05¢ 


Buffalo, 
Young., 


Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Birm., 
Sparrows Pt. 


Detroit, delivered 2.15¢ 
Gulf ports 2.40c 
Pacific coast ports, f.0.b. 

car docks 2.50¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.22c 


straight lengths 
distributors 


Rail steel, 
quoted by 


Pittsburgh, Gary, Chi- 

cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birmingham 1.90c 
Detroit, delivered 2.00c 
Gulf ports 2.25¢ 
Pacific Coast . 2.35¢ 
Wire Products 
Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 

per 100 ib. keg in carloads 
Standard wire nails $2.45 
Cement coated nails $2.45 

(Per pound) 

Polished staples 3.15¢ 
Galv. fence staples 3.40c 
Barbed wire, galv. 3.20c 
Annealed fence wire 2.95¢ 
Galv. fence wire 3.35¢ 
Woven wire fencing (base 

Cc. L. column) 67.00 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base C, L. column) 56.00 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts. - C - Chicag 
Birmingham (except spring 


LEevE 


wire ) 
basic wire 


Bright bess., 60c 
Galvanized wire 2.65¢ 
Spring wire 3.20¢ 


Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 
bright basic and spring wire 
Cut nails, C, L. Pitts. 
(10% disc. on all extras) $3.60 


Cold- seaagace Bars 


rbon Alloy 
Pittsburgh ~2.70¢ 3. 40¢ c 
Chicago 2.70¢ 3.40¢ 
Gary, Ind. 70« 3.40¢c 
Detroit 2.75€ *3.50c 
Cleveland 2.70¢c 3.40¢ 
Buffalo 2.70¢ 3.40¢ 
* Delivered. 
Alloy Bars (Hot) 
(Base, 3 5 tons 
Pittsburgh, Buffal o, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem 2.80« 
Detroit, delivered 2.90¢c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff S.A.E Diff 
2000 0.35 3100 0.70 
2100 0.75 3200 1.35 
2300 1.55 3300 3.80 
2500 225 3400 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo. 0.55 
4600 0.20 to 0 Mo. 1.50 
2.00 Ni. 1.10 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring flats 0.15 
6100 bars 1.20 
6100 spring flats 0.85 
Cr. N., Van 1.50 
Carbon Van 0.85 
9200 spring flats 0.15 
9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 


Electric furnace up 50 cents 
Piling 
Pittsburgh 2.40¢ 


Chicago, Buffal 2.40¢ 
Gulf ports 2 





Pig Iron 


Delivered prices 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 
2.25 sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. 


Basing Points: 
Bethlehem, Pa 
Birdsboro, Pa pa a ehand 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


Cleveland ; siete 


Detroit 
Duluth 

Erie, Pa. ‘ 
Everett, Mass. 
Granite City, 
Hamilton, O. ees 
Neville Island, Pa. 
Provo, Utah ... iy ie an lade 
Sharpsville, Pa. . ee a 
Sparrow’s Point, Md. 
Swedeland, Pa. . 

Toledo, O. ; 

Youngstown, O. 


eg er 


—The Market Week— 


include switching charges only as noted. 
25e¢ diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 


Gross tons. 
No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
. .$22.00 $22.50 $21.50 $23.00 
.. 22.00 22.50 21.50 23.00 
.. Drees Te 16.38 22.00 
. 21.00 21.50 20.00 22.00 
21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
<< oe 21.00 20.50 21.50 
21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
-. 21.50 21.50 hee 22.00 
. 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 
1 mete 2625 2225 23.75 
.. 21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
21.00 21.00 20.50 oa 
o>. ae 21.00 20.50 21.50 
21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
22.00 ee, A 21.50 ay i 
22.00 22.50 21.50 23.00 
21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 
21.00 21.00 20.50 21.50 


tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus 


or higher. 


Delivered from Basing Points: 


Akron, O., from Cleveland 
Baltimore from Birmingham 
Boston from Birmingham .... 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 
Boston from Buffalo 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Canton, O., 
Chicago from Birmingham 


Cincinnati from Hamilton, O..... 
Cincinnati from Birmingham... . 


Cleveland from Birmingham 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O. 
Milwaukee from Chicago 
Muskegon, Mich., 
Toledo or Detroit 
Newark, N. J., 


Newark, N. 5: from Bethlehem 


Philadelphia from Birmingham. . 


from Cleveland ..... 


. 22.39 

. 22.78 
.. 22.87 
. 23.25 
23.25 


from Bethlehem 24.50 


22.39 
. $21.22 
21.44 
21.06 
. 21.32 
. 22.94 
22.10 


from Chicago, 


24.19 


from Birmingham 23.15 


23.53 
22. 46 


Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 22.84 


Pittsburgh district from Neville 


22.39 21.89 22.89 
oa 21.66 ge 
23.75 2275 24.25 
23.75 22.75 24.25 
25.00 Pov 
22.39 21.89 22.89 
2211 2161 ..... 
a, an swe 
a, Gee. 
2294 22.44 22.44 
2210 21.60 22.60 
2419 23.69 24.69 
2403... Rose 

21.96 

23.34 22.34 


{ Neville base, plus 69c, 84c, 








No.2 Malle- Besse 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
St. BOWS, MOTTON. ...... 0.555. 21.50 21.50 21.00 pales 
St. Louis from Birmingham. ... .+21.12 ‘amas 20.62 ae 
St. Paul from Duluth .......... 23.63 23.63 24.13 
tOver 0.70 phos. 
Low Phos. 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N. Y.., 
$26.50, base; $27.74 delivered Philadelphia. 


Gray Forge Charcoal 
Valley furnace .......... 30 — Superior fur. ...... $25.00 
oo ee del Chieago..... 28.34 
- 4 cena. Eee Fae PEE 
Silvery? 


Jackson count, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $25.50; 6.51-7—$26.00; 


7-7.50—$26.50; 


7.51-8—$27.00; 


8-8.50—$27.50; 8.51-9—$28.00: 


9-9.50—$28.50; Buffalo $1.25 higher. 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon+ 
Jackson county, O., base: Prices are the same as for silveries, 


plus $1 a ton. 


+The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 
is quoted with freight allowed. 

Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3% 
$1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 





Refractories 


Per 1000 f.o.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Quality 


Pei CROAT s) scabs es s:6:% 60.80 
First Quality 

Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky.. 47.50 

Alabama, Georgia ..... 47.50 

New Jersey 52.50 
Second Quality 

Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo. 42.75 

Georgia, Alabama 34.20 

New Jersey ; 49.00 

Ohio 

First quality 39.90 

Intermediate 36.10 

Second quality 31.35 


Malleable Bung Brick 


All bases .... im ins + 9 OUD 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania ...... $47.50 
Joliet, E. Chicago 56.05 
Birmingham, Ala. ...... 47.50 


Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 


Magnesite 
Imported dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 


timore bases (bags).. $45.00 

Do. gomestié | ..2..... . 40.00 
Do., f.0.b. Chewelah, 

Wash., net ton, bulk.. 22.00 

net ton, DABS 2... 26.00 
Quickset magnesite 
grains, f.o.b. Chewe- 
lah, Wash., net ton, 

i. caer aietee ee 22.00 


Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


Chrome brick .. "$47.00 
Chem. bonded chrome. .. 47.00 
Magnesite brick 67.00 


Chem. bonded magnesite 57.00 


Fluorspar, 85-5 


Washed gravel, duty 

paid, tide, net ton $23.50-24.00 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. I1., 

Ky., net ton, carloads, 
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Island eee ES . Land $1.24 freight. __ Dry press . $28.00 all rail $20, barge . $22.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit. . 23.45 23.45 22.95 25795 Wire cut - $26.0 No. 2 lump ...... 22.00-23.00 
F e 
erroalloy Prices 
ferromanganese, 78-82%, Ib. del. carlots 10.50e Technical molybdenum Chromium Metal, 98% 
tidewater, duty pd.... $92.50 Do., ton lots 11.25¢c trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- cr., 0.50 carbon max., 
Do., del. Pittsburgh 97.77 Do., less-ton lots 11.50c lybdenum, 1b. molyb. contract, lb. con. 
get tien 40 21% dom 67-72% carloads, 2% car- cont., f.o.b. mill 0.8C chrome : pi 
3 eceteis » 40721 7/0 ° OO ae en ee ee i!) a ce meee A 
"Paimerton, Pa., spot.. 28.00 a iS. contained 16.50¢ Ferre-carbon-titanium, 15- Pico Bron ana 79.00¢ 
Do., New Orleans 28.00 D t wide 17:25; 18%, ti. 6-8% carb., 88% chrome, co : a y 
Do. 26-28%, Palmer- Do” ese = ra ; cease carlots, contr., net ton. $142.50 Do, spot 84.00¢ 
ton .. 33.00 0., Tess-tOn 10ts Pe I oii diz yale 145.00 Silicon Metal, 1% iron, 
Car- Ton Less Do, contract, ton lots 145.00 contract, lb. 14.50¢ 
Ferrosilicon, 50% freight 0.50 loads lots ton Do, spot, ton lots 150.0C Do, 2% - Pm ‘ ns . .c« 13.00¢e 
allowed, c.l. + O90 2% carb... 16.50¢ 17.25¢ 17.50¢ 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon Spot %c higher 
Do., ton lot 80.50 1% carb... 17.50c 18.25¢ 18.50¢  carjots, contr. net ton 157.50 Silicon Briquets, contract, 
Do., 75 per cent 126.00 0.10% carb. 18.50c 19.25¢ 19.50¢ po, spot ........... 16000 carloads, freight al- 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. 0.20% ‘con hete 20.50c Do, contract, ton lots. 160.00 re : "ache 
c xhe arload, spo : 
Silicoman, 2% carbon 97.75 " s Do, spot, ton lots .... 165.00 Less-ton oes Ib 3.75¢ 
2% ‘carbon 102.75 1%, 112°75 F lybd 55 Alsifer, contract carlots, es Pee 
Contract ton price $11 pny gpea y ‘ enum, v0- f.0.b. Niagara Falls, lb. 7.50 Manganese Briquets, 
nae 72 65% molyb. cont., f.0.b. g a -0UC contract carloads 
higher; spot $5 over mill. Ib 0.95 Do, ton lots Set 8.00c ; ’ 
contract. , . . . Do. less-ton lots 8.50c “ey + Pag lb. rnd 
Re ate , Co Rae ern ae -20€ 
Ferrotungsten, stand., lb. Calcium molybdate, Ib. Spot %c lb. higher tn in. 5.50¢ 
con. del. cars 1.60-1.65 molyb. cont., f.o.b. mill 0.80 Chromium Briquets, con- Spot %e higher 
: tract carloads, freight Zire s 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to Ferrotitanium, 40%, Ib. allowed, lb. ..... “4 7.25¢ pense ol "Gea ten $97.50 
40%, 1b., cont. 2.70-2.80 con. ti., ton lots $1.23 Do, spot ecarlots, bulk 7.50¢ Do, spot 102.50 
Do., less-ton lots 1.25 Do, ton lots . ; 8.00c . agitate oka etal ; 
Ferrophosphorus, gr. ton, 20-25% carbon, 0.10 Do, less-ton lots .... 8.50c 34-40%, eontract, car- 
c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, max., ton lots, Ib. 1.35 , ; loads, 1b., alloy 14.00¢ 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 Do, less-ton lots 1.490 Tungsten Metal Powder, ee ee 15.00c 
unitage, 58.50; electro- Spot 5c higher according to grade, Do, less-ton lots 16.00¢ 
lytic, per ton, c. 1, 23- spot shipment, 200-lb. Spot %c higher 
26% f.0.b. Monsanto, Ferrocolumbium, 50-55%, drum lots, lb. ...... $2.05 Molybdenum Powder, 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 contract, lb. con. col., Do, smaller lots ..... 2.1E 99%, f.o.b. York, Pa. 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls $2.25 Vanadium Pentoxide 200-lb. kegs, lb. ..... $2.60 
Berrochrome, 66-70 chro- Do, less-ton lots , 2.30 contract, lb. contained $1.10 Do, 100-200 lb. lots 2.75 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts Spot is 10c higher Do, spot : ake 1.15 Do, under 100-lb. lots 3.00 


STEEL 





> at oat hh 








—The Market VW eek— 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 


Plates Struc- — Sheets—- ea 
Soft 4-in. & tural Floor Hot Cold Galv. 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 
Boston 3.98 4.21 §.21 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.86 4.93 4.76 
New York (Metropolitan) 3.94 4.11 4.11 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.73 4.90 4.40 
Philadelphia ...... 3.60 3.60 4.10 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.40 . 4.50 
Baltimore .... : 3.80 3.95 4.35 3.65 3.65 5.00 3.70 5.05 4.30 
Norfolk, Va. ..... 4.00 4.15 4.55 3.85 3.85 5.2 3.90 4.80 5.40 
TANG 3 i 5s 3.60 3.97 3.97 3.77 3.55 5.40 3.50 4.55 4.40 
Pitteuuren ....... 3.60 3.75 3.75 855 3.55 5:35 3.50 4.6C 4.50 
| 3.50 3.65 3.65 3.55 3.73 5.33 3.50 4.70 4.62 
ire ; 3.68 3.83 3.83 3.75 3.80 5.42 3.58 4.65 4.74 
CHpCInMAG ...%..:. 3.85 3.82 3.82 3.80 3.83 5.43 3.57 ; 4.57 
So 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.50 4.45 4.50 
Minneapolis ...... 3.85 4.00 4.00 3.80 3.80 5.40 8.75 5.10 4.75 
Milwaukee ....... is 3.73 3.88 3.88 3.68 3.68 5.28 3.6: 4.58 4.63 
2 i 3.87 4.02 4.02 3.82 3.82 5.42 3.77 .72 4.77 
Kansas City ... 4.15 4.30 4.30 4.10 4.10 5.70 4.10 4.75 
Memphis ...... 4.01 4.16 4.16 3.96 3.96 5.71 3.91 5.26 
Chattanooga ....... 3.90 4.05 4.05 3.85 3.85 5.80 3.80 4.40 
mune, GRIB: 30s. 4.64 4.79 4.79 4.59 4.59 6.19 4.54 5.54 
Birmingham, Ala. . 3.50 3.65 3.65 3.45 3.45 5.83 3.40 4.75 
New Orleans .... 3.85 4.65 4.65 3.80 3.80 5.75 1.10 1.6 
Houston, Tex. .... 3.50 5.85 6.25 4.05 4.05 5.65 4.20 5.25 
| ER eee 4.30 4.50 5.85 4.05 4.15 5.90 4.20 . 5.50 
POrUend. QGP, ...06s200 4.30 4.70 6.10 4.15 4.15 5.90 3.75 6.50 4.75 
Ee PANN  ooicds' wo ob cen ees 4.00 4.50 6.35 4.00 4.00 6.20 4.20 6.30 5.05 
San Francisco 4.05 4.45 6.00 3.85 3.95 5.45 4.00 6.40 5.15 
Cold Cold ——SAE Hot-rulled Bars (Unannealed) ———— -———_SA k—— 
Rolled Finished 1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 Cold Drawn Bars 
Strip Bars 1050 Series Series Series Series 2300 3100 
Buston . : 3.61 4.43 4.28 7.65 6.25 6.00 8.05 8.73 7.33 
MOW. VOPR ...ccccncs i. ae 4.39 4.14 7.50 6.10 5.85 ; 8.69 7.29 
Philadelphia ........... 3.66 4.36 3.85 7.46 6.06 5.81 8.71 . 
eer re ; 4.35 3.95 ” - ‘ ‘ 
oo a: : 4.60 es 
Buffalo Sarees : 3.57 4.05 3.80 Fie 5.85 5.60 7.65 8.25 6.85 
Pitts0uren ....... Bieutevaent 3.35 3.95 3.80 y fs 5.95 5.70 y Py i> 8.35 6.95 
CHOVGIONG 42.5%... a LS, 3.35 4.05 3.70 7.45 6.05 6.05 7.85 8.25 6.85 
Detroit 30 4.10 3.83 757 6.17 5.92 7.39 8.55 7.15 
Cincinnati 3.60 4.30 3.90 7.59 6.19 5.94 8.99 8.60 7.20 
re ; 3.65 4.05 3.80 7.25 5.85 5.60 7.65 8.25 6.85 
So i ae ae ee ‘. 4.64 4.00 7.60 6.20 8.79 9.34 8.94 7.54 
Milwaukee ....... pratee duae ; 4.18 3.93 7.48 6.08 5.83 7.88 8.48 7.08 
A Peri es 3.76 4.32 4.07 7.62 6.22 5.97 8.02 8.62 7.2 
Kansas City ..... ; 4.46 4.60 
Memphis ......0... 4.61 
Chattanooga ...... ae 4.90 
Ti6e, Oia. ..... ma 5.09 
Birmingham, Ala. . : 4.73 
New Orleans ..... 5.00 5.10 
ERE coc iion wa ee 5.60 5.65 ’ 7.80 7.65 8.45 
Portland, Oreg. ... . 5.60 6.10 9.00 8.00 7.85 8.70 , - 
Los Angeles ..... 4.45 6.60 4.65 9.40 8.55 8.40 9.05 10.40 9.55 
San Francisco .... -¢ dca, SOO 6.55 5.20 9.65 8.80 8.65 9.30 10.65 9.80 


* Based on minimum quantity 


CURRENT IRON AND STEEL PRICES OF EUROPE 


Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Dec. 1 


Export Prices f. 0. b. Port of Dispatch— Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 
By Cable or Radic Last Reported 
Continental Channel or Frenc 
N rth Sea ports, £ F 1 \ 
gross tons 
British **Quoted in Fdy. pigiron, Si.2.5 ¥ 
gross tons Quoted in gold pounds Basic bees. viz iron 3 40) 
U. K. ports dollars at sterling ay : ree 
£sd_ current value £Esd Furnace cok 6.44 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00Si... $25.74 5100 $17.47 2 10 Billets... . o.0% : — oo 
Basic bessemer........ 16.40 1 18 ¢ Standard rails l | f Sc (1,15 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 30.42 6 10 0* Merchant bars Shc 1 + ( 1, | 
Billets. . $36.86 717 ¢ $42 60 5 00 Structural s pes 11 | 
Wire rods, No.5 gage.. 52.77 11 56 43.66 5 26 a eo M4 
mm... } 1] ry l¢ 1,35 
Standard rails......... $47.39 10 2¢ $48.9 5150 Sheets. bl | 1 600 
Merchant bars. oe 2.30c 11 00 2.00c to 2.05¢ 5 ot IU Sheets, galv r., 24 
Structural shapes. . i 2.22¢ 10 12 4 1.90 + 17 € Searls 18 I ( t 1 
Plates, 114 in. or 5 mm. 2.42¢ 11 3 2.19 2.39e 5 12k 6 2¢ : aghasy so 
Sheets, black, 24 gage Plain wire. #.08¢ 19 10 I ; 
or 0.5 mm. ee 2.72c 13 00 2.93¢ 710 0° Bands and strips 2.71c 12 19 OFF 1.45c 1,210 
Sheets, gal., 24 ga. , corr. 3.29c 15 15 0 3. 41¢ 8 150 ; ; é ; - , , a 
Bands and strips...... 2.77c 13 50 2.05¢ 5 50 *Basic. tBritish ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates. $24 ga. f1t 
Plain wire, base...... 4.08c 19 10 0 2.39c to 2.83¢ 6 26to7 50 British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. Continent usually for basic- r steel 
Galvanized wire, base. . 4.86c 23 5 0 3.07c to 3.17c 717 6to8 26 (a) del. Middlesbroug S. eaiawn tx: anne ubéytriiee | ; eit ° ; 
Wire nails, base. 3.87c 18 10 O 2.73c to 2.93c 7 O00to7100 i her Parr 7 " F sa ee ee . 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibs. $4.74 1 03 ttRebate of 15s on certain conditions. 
British ferromanganese $92.50 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. **Gold pound sterling carries a premiu £ 75.25 per cent over pat 
$3 


December 5, 1938 





Corrected to Friday night. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


sirmingham, No. 1. 


Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 13.00-13.25 


New Eng. del. No. 1 

Buffalo, No. 1 

Buffalo, No. 2 

Chicago, No. 1 

Chicago, auto, no 
alloy 


Cincinnati, dealers 
Cleveland, No. 1 
Cleveland, No, 2 
Detroit, No. 1 


Eastern Pa., No. 1 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 
Federal, Il 

Granite City, R. R 
Granite City, No. 2 
Los Angeles, No, 1 
Los Angeles, No. 2 


Pitts., No. 1 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 
St. Louis, R. R. 

St. Louis, No. 2 
San Francisco, No. 1 
Seattle, No, 1 


Valleys, No. 1 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 
Buffalo 

Chicago, factory 
Chicago, dealer 
Cincinnati, del. 
Cleveland 

Detroit 

E. Pa., new mat. 
E. Pa., old mat. 
Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 

Valleys 

BUNDLED SHEETS 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 2 
Cleveland 

Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 


Toronto, dealers 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 


Chicago 8.50- 
Cincinnati, dealers 7.25- 
Detroit 

tLos Angeles 


St. Louis 


BUSHELING 
Buffalo, No, 1 
Chicago, No, 1 
Cincin., No. 1, deal 
Cincinnati, No 
Cleveland, No. 2 
Detroit, No. 1, 
Valleys, new, No. 1 
Toronto, dealers 


MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) 

t4.50- 5.00 
7.00- 7.50 
7.75- 8.25 
5.75- 6.25 
7.00- 7.50 


5.75- 


Birmingham 
Buffalo 

Chicago 
Cincinnati, dealers 
Cleveland 

Detroit 


Iron Ore 


Lake Superior Ore 
Gross ton, 51% % 


Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer 
Mesabi nonbess. 
High phosphorus 
Mesabi bessemer 
Old range nonbess 
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14.00-14.50 
12.00-12.50 
14.00-14.50 


13.00-13.50 
Chicago, No. 2 auto 11.50-12.00 
12.00-12.50 
13.50-14.00 
12.50-13.00 
10.00-10.50 
Detroit (industrial). 10.75-11.25 
14.50-15.00 
12.50-13.00 
12.50-13.00 
13.25-13.75 
12.25-12.75 
13.50-14.00 
12.50-13.00 
N. Y. dock No. 1 exp. 11.50-12.00 
(R.R.) 16.00-16.50 
15.50-16.00 
14.50-15.00 
13.00-13.50 
12.00-12.50 


12.00-13.00 
Toronto, dirs. No. 1 10.00-11.00 
14.50-15.00 


12.00-12.50 
13.00-13.50 
12.00-12.50 
11.50-12.00 
13.00-13.50 
11.75-1 
14.50-15.00 
10.50-11.00 
12.50-13.00 
15.50-16.00 
11.00-11.50 
14.00-14.50 


12.00-12.50 
11.00-11.50 
10.00-10.50 


14.50-15.00 
8.00- 8.50 


8.75- 9.25 
3.75- 4.00 
7.50- 8.00 


12.00-12.50 
12.50-13.00 
8.25- 8.75 
2 4.00- 4.50 
7.25- 
new. 10.00-10.50 
13.50-14.00 


Chicago 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Gross tons delivered’ to consumers, except where otherwise stated; + indicates brokers prices 


Eastern Pa. 8.50- 9.00 
Los Angeles 4.00- 4.25 
New York +3.50- 4.00 


10.00-10.50 
5.00- 5.50 
Toronto, dealers 4.25- 4.75 
Valleys 8.50- 9.00 


SHOVELING TURNINGS 


Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


Buffalo 8.50- 9.00 
Cleveland 7.50- 8.00 
Chicago 8.50- 9.00 
Detroit 6.75- 7.25 


Pitts., alloy-free 11.25-11.75 

BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 

Boston district .... 2.00 


Buffalo ie Ais 7.25- 7.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 4.50- 5.00 
Cleveland 7.50- 8.00 
Eastern Pa. 6.50- 7.00 
Detroit 5.75- 6.25 
New York 72.50- 3.00 
Pittsburgh . 8.25- 8.75 
Toronto, dealers.. 3.50 
AXLE TURNINGS 

Boston district 17.50 
Buffalo 9.50-10.00 


13.50-14.00 
13.00-13.50 


Chicago, elec. fur. 

East. Pa., elec. fur.. 
eo re 9.00- 9.50 
oo eae 5.00 


CAST IRON BORINGS 


Birmingham ...... +6.00- 6.50 
Boston dist. chem. +6.00- 6.25 
Buffalo 8.00- 8.50 
Chicago rer 5.50- 6.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 4.50- 5.00 
Cleveland 7.25- 7.75 


5.75- 6.25 


Detroit 


E. Pa., chemical 10.00-11.00 
New York 73.50- 4.00 
St. Louis ; 2.00- 3.00 
Toronto, dealers .. 3.50 


RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
Chicago 16.00-16.50 


ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Chicago 15.50-16.00 
St. Louis 15.00-15.50 


SPRINGS 
Buffalo 
Chicago, coil 
Chicago, leaf 
Eastern Pa, 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


STEEL RAILS, SHORT 

Birmingham +o « faa0O-12.50 
Buffalo 17.00-17.50 
Chicago (3 ft.) 15.50-16.00 
Chicago (2 ft.) 16.00-16.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 17.25-17.75 
Detroit 16.50-17.00 
Los Angeles .. 15.00-17.50 
Pitts., 3 ft. and less 16.75-17.25 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 15.00-15.50 


STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 

Boston district . .¢13.50-14.00 
Buffalo 16.00-16.50 
14.00-14.50 


16.00-16.50 
17.00-17.50 
16.00-16.50 
16.50-17.00 
16.75-17.25 
15.50-16.00 


Cleveland 17.00-17.50 
Pittsburgh 16.25-16.7 

St. Louis 14.00-14.50 
Seattle 16.00 


FROGS, SWITCHES 

Chicago ..... 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis, cut 14.25-14.75 
ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 
EEE Fic o'e s'a-Sae 14.50-15.00 
PIPE AND FLUES 


Chicago, net 9.50-10.00 


Cincinnati, dealers.. 7.25- 7.75 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
Dt le ae 10.00-10.50 


Chicago, net 
Cincinnati, dealers... 7.00- 7.50 
Eastern Pa, : 
New York ......... ¢8.50- 9.00 
St. Louis 9.00- 9.50 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 

Birmingham ....... 711.00-11.50 
Boston district .. 79.50-10.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 15.00-15.50 
St. Louis, No. 1.... 10.75-11.25 
St. Louis, No. 2 .. Loeoris.te 
Toronto, No. 1 dlr... 10.00 


FORGE FLASHINGS 


Boston district 77.75- 8.00 


oe ee 12.00-12.50 
RTUBWPIOTNA 5k. in sox 11.50-12.00 
Detroit ; 9.50-10.00 
Los Angeles ....... 9.00 


Pittsburgh 14.50-15.00 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston district 
Chicago, heavy 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, crops ...... 16.50-17.00 
Cleveland, crops . 18.00-18.50 
Eastern Pa., crops.. 16.50-17.00 
Pitts., billet, bloom, 

Slab crops ....... 18.50-19.00 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


76.50 
16.50-17.00 


| aera 15.50-16.00 
eS 16.00-16.50 
Te 17.00-17.50 
Pittsburgh 17.25-17.75 
EEE Sco Sek as 15.00 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 

5 feet and over 
Birmingenam ....... 714.00-15.00 
REEL, aid Senos a es 15.00-15.50 
Chicago 17.50-18.00 
NOW TORK . i... sce 715.00-15.50 
Eastern Pa. ....... 17.00-17.50 


St. Louis 18.00-18.50 


STEEL CAR AXLES 


Birmingham ....... 715.00-16.00 
Bulalo ...........- 3850-17.00 


Boston district 716.00 
Chicago, net ..... 19.00-19.50 
Eastern Pa, ....... 21.50-22.50 


St. Louis . 18.50-19.00 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 

Chicago (cut) 16.00-16.50 
St. Louis, No. 1 . 13.50-14.00 
SHAFTING 

Boston district ...414.75-15.00 
New York is oes 6 YaeO= LO 
Eastern Pa. ....... 19.50-20.00 


St. Louis, 1%-3%”.. 17.00-17.50 





CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham ...... 13.50-14.00 
Boston dist., iron... 711.00 
Buffalo, steel ..... 16.50-17.00 
Chicago, iron ...... 14.00-14.50 
Chicago, rolled steel 15.50-16.00 
Cincin., iron, deal... 14.00-14.50 
Eastern Pa., iron 16.50-17.00 
Eastern Pa., steel.. 16.50-17.00 
Pittsburgh, iron .... 15.00-15.50 
Pittsburgh, steel . 16.75-17.25 
St. Louis, iron 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis, steel 15.00-15.50 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birmingham .......12.50-13.00 
Boston, No. 1 mach.711.00-11.50 
N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 12.00-12.50 
N. Eng. del. textile. 12.50-13.00 
Buffalo, cupola 14.50-15.00 
Buffalo, mach, 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, agri. net... 10.50-11.00 
Chicago, auto net 12.00-12.50 
Chicago, railr’d net. 11.00-11.50 
Chicago, mach. net. 12.00-12.50 
Cincin., mach. deal.. 14.00-14.50 
Cleveland, mach. net 16.75-17.25 
Eastern Pa., cupola. 16.50-17.00 
E. Pa., mixed yard. 14.50-15.00 
Los Angeles, net.... 13.50-14.00 
Pittsburgh, cupola. . 15.25-15.75 
San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
oS as | RES 288 eS 10.00-12.00 
St. Louis, cupola 12.50-13.00 
St. L., agr. Math... 12.75-13.25 
St. L., No. 1 mach. 14.00-14.50 
Toronto, No, 1, 

MGCH., HEC .. owes 11.00-12.00 


HEAVY CAST 


Boston dist. break. .710.75-11.00 
New England, del... 12.50-13.00 
Buffalo, break. ..... 11.00-11.50 
Cleveland, break. net 13.00-13.50 
Detroit, auto net . 12.50-13.00 
Detroit, break 9.50-10.00 
Tl ie) re 16.00 
Los Ang., auto, net. 13.00-13.50 
New York, break. .+11.50-12.00 
Pittsburgh, break 13.25-13.75 


STOVE PLATE 


Birmingham +7.50- 8.00 
Boston district ..... +8.00- 8.25 
le ea 13.00-13.50 
Chicago, net .. 8.50- 9.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 7.25- 7.73 
DetPoit, MET ....600% 8.50- 9.00 
Eastern Pa. .... 13.50-14.00 
New York, fdy. . +10.00-10.50 
et, URNS oa sk ks 8.00- 8.50 
Toronto dealers, net 7.50- 8.00 


MALLEABLE 


Birmingham, R. R.. . ¢10.50-11.00 
New England, del... 14.50-15.00 
Buffalo ............ 13.50-14.00 
Chicago, R. R. 15.00-15.50 
Cincin., agri. deal... 12.50-13.00 


Cleveland, rail ..... 15.00-15.50 
Eastern Pa., R. R... 15.50-16.00 
Los Angeles ....... 17.50-18.00 


14.25-14.75 
12.00-13.00 


Pittsburgh, rail .... 
st. Louls, H.R... 








Eastern Local Ore 


Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 
56.63% con. ...... 9.00-9.25 
Cop.-free low phos. 
58-60% - .nominal 


Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic 
Foreign manganifer- 


ous ore, 45.55% 
iron, 6-10% man. 
nom ares a ae 12.00 


No. Afr. low phos. 12.00 
Swedish low phos.. 12.00 
Spanish No. Africa 

basic, 50 to 60% 

nom. : nom. 


Tungsten. sh. ton. 
unit, duty pd. nom. $20.00 
N. F., fdy., 55%... 7.00 
Chrome ore, 48% 
gross ton, c.i-f. 
Molybdenum ores 


$23.00-24.00 


sulphide, per Ib. 
molybdenum con- 
tained, f.o.b. mill 0.75 


Manganese Ore 
Prices not including duty, cents 
per unit cargo lots. 


Caucasian, 50-52% 
nom. NE ere ie 32.00 

So. African, 50-52% 
nom. PP aE ree 32.00 
Indian, 50-52% .Nominal! 
STEEL 














Sheets 
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Pittsburgh-—Sheet mill operations 
have leveled off, common and full- 
finished production holding around 
65 per cent. The recent downward 
trend in galvanized has haited at 
60 per cent. Forward buying is ab- 
sent, previous coverage and the 
inventory period inducing most con- 
sumers to await the turn of the 
year before re-entering the mar- 
ket. Some automotive interests, 
however, are expected to place new 
business this month. Current prices 
have been reaffirmed for first quar- 
ter. 

Cleveland—Sheet orders have re- 
ceded noticeably, declining below 
former estimates of most sellers. 
teaffirmation of prices for first 
quarter precludes possibility of 
heavy forward buying at this time. 
November shipments were the best 
this year. Most producers are con- 
fident of clearing their books of 
most of the low-price tonnage before 


Jan. 1, although some carryover 
seems inevitable. 
Chicago—-Automotive sheet speci- 


fications are leveling off, but mills 
will find difficulty in completing 
shipment of all tonnage on books 
before Jan. 1. Delivery of some 
material is expected to extend into 
January. New business continues 
quiet although resumption of au- 
tomotive buying is looked for be- 
fore the end of the year. 

New York—New sheet buying is 
light, and with a number of users 
still drawing on tonnage placed sev 
eral weeks ago at concession, little 
improvement is looked for until 
after inventory season. Prices are 
being extended for first quarter. 

Philadelphia Sheet mill opera- 
tions continue active, but new or- 
ders are light and with prices being 
extended unchanged through first 
quarter, there is no occasion for con- 
sumers to anticipate forward needs. 
Leading producers are sold up for 
the remainder of the year on most 


grades and beyond in some _in- 
stances. 
Buffalo Sheet production at 65 


per cent holds around the _ best 
level of the current recovery, aided 
by heavier automotive orders. Mis- 
cellaneous demand is steady, large- 
ly releases against orders. Con- 
sumers generally anticipate no in- 
crease in first quarter prices and 
are refraining from forward buying. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Sustained pro- 
duction in sheets continues with 
mills still on almost a 100 per cent 
basis and orders in considerable vol- 
ume are expected to keep production 
around its present level into next 
year. 

St. Louis New sheet buying 
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has declined, but November ship- 
ments were well above October and 
a year ago. Heavy backlogs assure 
active operations through Decem- 
ber. Extension of present prices into 
first quarter is expected to hold 
down new business this month. 


Strip 
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Pittsburgh—-The recent rise in 
strip production has been halted, 


at least for the present, with out- 
put of both hot and cold material 
holding at slightly less than 60 per 
cent. New business is slow, but 
shipments against old orders re 
main heavy. 

New York—Cold-rolled strip buy 
ing has slackened further, with con- 
sumers pressing for delivery against 
old orders. Most mills have suf 
ficient backlogs to warrant high 
finishing operations at the present 
rate the remainder of the year. 
Consumption is holding well and 
little material is being stocked ex 
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cept in the case of low-price ton- 
nage booked several weeks ago. 

Birmingham, Ala.-Strip produc- 
tion continues on an _ extremely 
moderate basis, with demand slight. 
New buying is scarce. 


Plates 
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Pittsburgh Prospective plate 
business is aided by public works, 
armament and barge building pro- 
grams. Barge construction current- 
ly is somewhat less active, but plans 
are expected to be released early 
next year calling for the building 
of a substantial number of units. 

Cleveland November plate ship- 
ments were moderately ahead of 
October, but inquiries point to no 
large gains soon. Better demand for 
freight car building and repairs is 
expected to appear next quarter. 
Current plate prices are being ex- 
tended into next quarter. 

Chicago Plate demand shows 
little change, the tendency being 
slightly downward. Needs of tank 
fabricators have tapered, but pub- 
lic works projects are taking Sus- 
tained tonnages. Freight car build- 
ing holds promise of moderately 
heavier demand. 

New York—November was a 
dull month for plate sellers and 
little improvement is seen for De- 
cember. Except for the placing 
here of steel for the 1000 box cars 
to be built by American Car & 
Foundry Co. for the Illinois Central, 
railroad demand is light. Tank and 
boiler work is spotty and current 
ship orders are confined principally 
to miscellaneous repairs. Oil com- 
pany buying is fair. 

Philadelphia About 16,000 tons 
of hull steel, principally plates, will 
be required for four C-3 boats placed 
by the maritime commission with 
Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 
Chester, Pa. This brings the com- 
mission’s awards so far this year 
to 47. Three additional boats are 
expected to be placed shortly for 
the Mississippi Shipping Co., New 
Orleans. 

New York Shipbuilding Corp. has 
been awarded the construction of a 
battleship, requiring 11,000 tons of 
miscellaneous steel, plus a heavy 
tonnage of armor plate. 

Plate business in November was 
generally disappointing to producers 
and little real improvement is now 
expected before the turn of the year. 
Buying by boiler makers still lags. 
Eastern producers indicate they will 
follow the leading Pittsburgh pro- 
ducer in extending prices for first 
quarter. 

Birmingham, Ala. Output of 
plate is holding steady, spurred by 
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new railroad buying and scattered 
orders from other sources. 

San Francisco — Estimates are 
that 2450 tons of plates will be re- 
quired for 7.2 miles of pipe for the 
Los Angeles water district to be 
bid Dec. 12. Alternate bids will be 
taken on precast concrete pipe re- 
quiring 400 tons of sheets and 1420 
tons of reinforcing material. Ship 
work at Pacific coast navy yards, 
on which bids were opened recent- 
ly, will take 2784 tons of plates, 
sheets and strip. 

Seattle Only small projects are 
up for bids, with shops generally 
on reduced schedules. Largest pend- 
ing item is 850 tons for the survey 
steamer EXPLORER, general contract 
awarded at Seattle. Bids are in on 
1504 tons of plates and shapes for 
the U.S.S. MoNSSEN, being built at 
the Puget Sound navy yard. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


510 tons, for 24 and 30-inch pipe, Battle 
Creek, Mich., to American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, O. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


2450 tons, 22 to 37-inch welded steel 
pipe, metropolitan water district, Los 
Angeles, alternate bids on 21 to 36- 
inch precast reinforced concrete pipe, 
involving 400 tons of sheets; bids 
Dec. 12. 

100 tons or more, two welded steel oil 
barges, 32 x 100 feet, United States 
engineer, Galveston, Tex.; bids Dec. 
16, pro. 103. 

Unstated tonnage, 150,@00-gallon elevated 
steel water tank, Fitzsimmons general 
hospital, Denver: bids Dec. 6 


Bars 
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Pittsburgh—Bar orders are hold- 
ing well. Miscellaneous users are 
more active, and automotive re- 
leases are steady. A tendency for 
demand to level off is regarded as 
due to seasonal factors. Purchases 
in a number of cases are for de- 
livery after Jan. 1, indicating the 
effect of state inventory taxes. Best 
demand for cold-finished bars con- 
tinues to come from automotive in- 
terests, although general manufac- 
turing orders are more numerous. 
Inquiry is good. 

Cleveland — Activity in bars is 
receding slightly. Automotive needs 
continue outstanding, while _ re- 
quirements of farm and road equip- 
ment builders are seasonally slow. 
November shipments were moder- 
ately ahead of October, but the De- 
cember outlook is for a gradual 
letdown in new business. As antici- 
pated, first quarter prices are un- 
changed. 

Chicago While bar demand no 
longer is rising, automotive needs 





are maintained. Pressure for deliv- 
ery is less urgent, however. Re- 
affirmation of prices for first quar- 
ter is thought likely to result in 
unhurried ordering of bars the next 
30 days, with prospects bright for an 
upturn after the first of the year. 
Farm equipment requirements are 
fair, while miscellaneous demand is 
off slightly. 

New York Bar demand has 
leveled off, although releases from 
automotive accessory makers and 
government shops are holding. Im 
provement in railroad buying so 
far has been disappointing. 

Philadelphia Commercial bar 
business is spotty, with needs of 
auto partsmakers outstanding. Rail- 
road demand is light, and small forg- 
ing shops are taking less tonnage 
than anticipated. Releases from ma- 
chine tool builders also are disap- 
pointing. 

Buffalo—Bar demand is sustained, 
aided by fairly heavy automotive 
orders and expanding needs for 
structural work. Production is hold- 
ing around 60 per cent. 

Birmingham, Ala.—A_ substantia! 
increase from diversified buyers, 
particularly from farm implement 
manufacturers, has pushed bar pro- 
duction up to the 60 per cent level 
and continued improvement into the 
first quarter of the year is expected 
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Cleveland— November shipments 
of standard steel pipe out of job 
bers’ stocks were the best this year, 
but a slight decrease is indicated 
for December. Cast pipe is more ac- 
tive. Shullo Construction Co., Ak- 
ron, O., is low on 900 tons for that 
city, while a number of smaller 
projects are active. With PWA work 
appearing in substantial volume, the 
outlook for the next few months 
is more encouraging. Prices of cast 
and steel pipe are steady. 


Chicago Contractors’ bids have 
been opened on numerous PWA 
projects involving cast iron pipe, 


and awards are expected by mid- 
December. Tonnage pending for 
various public works is substantial, 
with plans being pushed by neces- 
sity of starting work before the 
Jan. 1 deadline. Pipe requirements 
elsewhere are light. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Pipe plants 
are on a basis of four days a week 
and report consistently steady let- 
tings of small lots. Producers be- 
lieve the present rate will be suffi- 
cient to hold production on approxi- 
mately a four-day-a-week basis for 
60 days or more. 

San Francisco—Largest cast pipe 
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inquiry in nearly six months is 
2713 tons of 16 and 18-inch iron or 
steel pipe for Corvallis, Oreg. 
Awards are small, with bookings 
for the year to date totaling 29,542 
tons, against 25,943 tons a year ago. 
Several fairly large tonnages are 
pending. 

Seattle Pending business in 
cast iron pipe expected to close 
shortly includes 275 tons for Seat- 
tle and 300 tons for Sweet Home, 
Oreg. Several other large but un- 
stated tonnages are required for 
various projects in Oregon. Selah, 
Wash., has PWA approval for a 
$34,000 project. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


825 tons, extension to water distribution 
system, Akron, O., to J. B. Clow & Son 
Co., Cleveland; bids Nov. 21. 

510 tons, 24 and 30-inch pipe, Battle 
Creek, Mich. to American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, O. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


2713 tons, 16 and 20-inch, cast iron or 
steel pipe, Corvallis, Oreg.; bids Dec. 
19. 

900 tons, 24 and 30-inch, repairs to water 
distribution system, Akron, O.; Shullo 
Construction Co., Akron, low; bids 
Dec. 1. 

415 tons, 2 to 8-inch, Laguna Beach, 
Calif.; tentative bids Dec. 17. 

300 tons, water system Sweet Home, 
Oreg.; Johnson Construction Co., Van- 
couver, Wash., general contractor. 

300 tons, water distribution system, 
Westmansfield, O.; H. E. Baker, What- 
ton, O., low. 

150 tons, water distribution system, 
Amsterdam, O., to be rebid soon, 

150 tons, sewer department project, 
Akron, O.; bids Dec. 5. 

Unstated tonnage, extension project, La 
Grande, Oreg.; J. A. Terteling & Son, 
Boise, Idaho, general contractor 


e 
Wire 
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Cleveland — Manufacturers’ wire 
demand continues to reflect active 
consumption by automotive parts 
interests. Other users also have en- 
tered the market for encouraging 
lots recently. Merchant items are 
seasonally dull, most jobbers at- 
tempting to hold off buying until 
January. American Steel & Wire 
Co., Cleveland, has reaffirmed prices 
for first quarter. 


Birmingham, Ala.—No_ improve- 
ment has been shown on a wide 
scale in wire production, but busi- 
ness is holding up well above its re- 
cent level of 60 per cent. 


Tin Plate 
Tin Plate Prices, Page 80 
Tin plate specifications are small, 


consumers showing no inclination 
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to increase their inventories mate 
rially, in view of the season. Some 
substantial releases are looked for 
before the end of December, how- 
ever, as sellers attempt to meet an 
ticipated first quarter requirements. 
Production holds about 35 per cent. 

Tin plate is not affected by last 
week’s announcement on first quar 
ter steel prices, previously hav 
ing been established for delivery 
through March at $5 a base box, 
Pittsburgh, Gary or Chicago. While 
this represented a reduction of $7 







For Particulars, 


BRASSERT AND COMPANY 


y. a. 


310 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, | Fo Fe oe 


BRASSERT COMBUSTION UNIT 
FOR REGENERATIVE or RECUPERATIVE 


iun trum the then-golny market, 
subsequent events indicate the cut 
will be only $2. This results from 
the decision of producers to refund 
domestic customers 25 cents a box, 
or $5 a ton, on all of the approxi- 
mately 1,100,000 net tons of tin 
plate taken between Jan. 1 and 
Nov. 10. On the latter date the 
market officially was reduced to $5. 

This rebate is the outgrowth of 
price weakness earlier in the year 
which at the time was not recog 
nized in the officia] price 









FURNACES 





A self-contained unit including Re- 
versing Valve, Blower, Air Measuring 
Tube, Air Flow Regulator, and Indi- 
cating Gauge for Air Flow and Fuel 
Flow. 

The Blower is the Wing air foil 
type motorized, constant speed, high 
efficiency Blower, with capacity up 
to 15.000 cubic feet per minute. 

The Regulator is of Askania ratio 
type, capable of compensation 
for variation in temperature and 
pressure. 

The indicator shows at a glance 
excess or deficiency of air in per- 
centage. 

The reversing valve fits into the 
automatic reversing system of any 
regenerative furnace. Reversal of the 
cocks in the impulse lines for meas- 
urement of gas flow is automatically 
done. For recuperative furnaces, a 
plain elbow takes the place of the 
reversing valve. The over-all height 
of the assembly as shown is approxi- 
mately seventeen feet. The measur- 
ing tube may be horizontal, reduc- 
ing the height to nine feet. 

For gas-tight furnaces, where flue 
gas is free from contamination by 
air leakage, the measuring tube is 
omitted and position regulation of 
the air dampers is substituted, with 
an Askania adjustable cam used as 
the regulating device. 

This assembly is low-priced, com- 
pact, convenient, positive, accurate, 
efficient and durable. 

It will improve the performance of 
your open hearth or heating furnace. 


Write to 


436 Seventh Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 81 


3uying by railroads is on the in- 
crease, both rail and rolling stock 
contracts being heavier than for 
several weeks. Bessemer & Lake 
Erie has placed 100 flat cars and 
100 gondolas, Kennecott Copper Co., 
12 dump cars and city of Baltimore 
10 trolley cars. 

The navy department has _ post- 
poned bids on four flat and four box 
cars from Dec. 2 to Dec. 9. 

Bureau of reclamation, Denver, 
is considering bids on 31€0 tons of 
rails and 1666 tons of accessories 
for delivery at Redding, Calif. Nor- 
folk & Western will take bids Dec. 
7 on 13,000 tons of railseand Dec. 
13 and 15 on 600 box and 1500 hop- 
per cars. Chesapeake & Ohio is pre- 
paring to ask bids on 25,000 tons of 
130-pound rails for 1939 delivery. 


Cars Placed 


Bessemer & Lake Erie, 100 flat cars to 
American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York; 100 gondolas to a Pennsylvania 
builder 

City of Baltimore, 40 trolley cars to Pull 
man-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago 

Kennecott Copper Corp., 12 dump cars to 
Austin-Western Road Machinery Co., 
\urora, Ill.; in addition to 30 placed 
recently 


Rails Pending 


Bureau of reclamation, Denver, 3160 
tons 112 and 131-pound rails, 719 tons 
tie plates, 408 tons railgage plates, 
150 tons spikes, 280 tons angle bars, 
32 tons track bolts and 97 tons anti- 
creepers 

Chesapeake & Ohio, 25,000 tons 130 
pound rails; bids asked soon. 

Norfolk & Western, 13,000 tons; bids 
Dec. 7 


Buses Booked 


American Car & Foundry 
New York: Six motor coaches for 
Chicago Railways Co., Chicago; four 
for Chicago City tailway Co., Chi- 
cago; six for Bee Lines Inc., Rockville 
Center, Long Island, N. Y, 


Motors Co., 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 80 


New York—-American Bridge Co., 
has been awarded 17,000 tons for 
superstructure, Meeker avenue 
bridge, Brooklyn, the largest local 
contract since September. <A good 
volume of public work is coming out 
with a sharp upturn expected early 
next year. School projects are out- 
standing. 

New business booked by the struc- 
tural steel fabricating industry dur- 
ing October was better than for any 
month during the past twelve, ac- 
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cording to reports received by the 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction. It is estimated that the 
industry during the first ten months 
of this year booked 922,996 tons 
whereas in the same period last year 
1,396,718 tons were booked. Totals 
for October were: Bookings, 137,642 
tons; shipments, 95,205 tons. 

Pittsburgh—-Public projects ac- 
count for practically all of recent 
structural awards and inquiries. No- 
vember bookings were about equal 
to those of October despite some 
tapering near the end of November. 
Largest of new inquiries is 3000 
tons for an assembly and repair 
shop at the Alameda, Calif., navy 
yard. 

Cleveland Structural demand 
is lagging, particularly from private 
sources. A fair tonnage is pending 
for grade crossing’ eliminations, 
with 115 tons placed for such work 
at Blakeslee, O. Fabricated prices 
continue weak, but the market for 
plain shapes has been reaffirmed 
for first quarter. 

Chicago—cConstruction activity is 
sustained despite fluctuations in 
fabricated shape demand. Awards 
are headed by 3880 tons for hangars 
at McCord Field, Fort Lewis, Wash. 
Inquiries include 656 tons for three 
Nebraska bridges, 500 tons for a 
local subway station and 500 tons 
for a bridge at Oshkosh, Wis. 

Philadelphia—Several fair-sized in- 
quiries are active although one in- 
volving 2000 tons for four toll 
bridges in Cape May county, New 
Jersey, on which bids are to be 
opened Dec. 15 is outstanding. Bridge 
and school work furnish most de- 
mand at present. Sellers are ex- 
tending prices for first quarter. 

Buffalo Numerous _ structural 
awards are awaited by fabricators. 
General contracts for two junior 
high schools Lockport, N. Y., call- 
ing for about 250 tons each, went 
to De Riso Brothers Inc., New York. 
A new plant for Hope Window Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y., 300 tons, is up 
for bids Dec. 5. 

St. Louis—Inquiries have expand- 
ed somewhat, and outlook for early 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Dec. 3 ...... 50,888 
Week ended Nov. 26 ...... 18,666 
Week ended Noy. 19...... 17,678 
This week, 1987 ......... 8,668 
Weekly average, year, 1937 = 13,526 
Weekly average, 1938 20,861 
Weekly average, October 17,160 
Total to date, 1957........ 1,168,236 
Total to date, 1938 ........ 1,001,309 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more, 














next year is promising. Of inter- 
est to fabricators 2780 tons for Ok- 
lahoma highway bridges, 750 tons 
for a track elevation in that state 
and 1200 tons for a viaduct in Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Operations at fabri- 
cating yards are unchanged at 30 
per cent, but are expected to de- 
cline somewhat during December. 


San Francisco—Award for the 
Narrows bridge, Tacoma, Wash., in- 
volving 15,866 tons, including 3817 
tons of cable, 450 tons of H columns 
and 1071 tons of sheet steel piling, 
has just been placed with Pacific 
Bridge Co., San Francisco, General 
Construction Co., Seattle and Colum- 
bia Construction Co., Bonneville, 
Oreg., at $5,949,730. The sub-con- 
tract for the steel went to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. This is the iargest 
structural letting placed on the Pa- 
cific coast this year. Consolidated 
Steel Corp., Los Angeles, booked 
2500 tons for the May department 
store, Los Angeles. It is estimated 
that between 6000 and 7000 tons will 
be required for the machine shops 
for the Mare Island navy yard, up 
for bids Dec. 14 and 3000 tons for 
an assembly and repair shop for the 
naval air base, Alameda, Calif. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


17,000 tons, superstructure, Meeker av- 
enue bridge, Newton creek, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

15,866 tons, including 3817 tons of cable 
450 tons of H columns and 1071 tons 
of sheet piling, Narrows bridge, Ta- 
coma, Wash., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

2880 tons, hangars, McCord Field, Fort 
Lewis, Wash., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

2500 tons, May department store, Los 
Angeles, to Consolidated Steel Corp., 
Los Angeles. 

1000 tons, bearing piles, WPA Lake 
Shore drive improvement project, 
Cleveland; bids soon, also includes 1000 
tons of concrete bars and 115 tons of 
sheet piling. 

925 tons, public school No. 194, West 
144th street, New York, to Harris 
Structural Steel Co., New York. 

875 tons, bridge over Pecos river, Ros- 
well, N. Mex., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

686 tons, H columns, Santa Ana river 
bridge near Prado, Calif., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

615 tons, hangar, Great Falls, Mont., 
to Minneapolis Moline Power Imple- 
ment Co., Minneapolis. 

600 tons, state bridges, Port 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Pa 

600 tons, fourth unit, junior-senior high 
school, Wauwatosa, Wis., for board of 
education, to Worden-Allen Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

455 tons, highway bridge FAP-160-EF, 
Harrison county, Mississippi, to Vir- 
ginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va. 

368 tons, Washington state, Lewis river 
bridge, to unstated Portland shop; 
L. H. Hoffman, Portland, general con- 
tractor, 

300 tons, state grade separation bridge, 
Lincoln, Ill., to Mississippi Valley 
Structural Steel Co., Decatur, III. 

300 tons, Marked Tree, Ark., drainage 


coyal, S. C., 
Bethlehem, 


STEEL 











project to Inland Steel Co. and Beth- 
lehem Steel Co.; through List & Weath- 
erly, Kansas City, Mo. 

300 tons, steel anchorages, fish control 
station, specification 1136-D, Leaven- 
worth, Wash., to unnamed interest. 

270 tons, bridge, Caledonia, N. Dak., to 
Illinois Steel Bridge Co., Jacksonville, 
Til. 

270 tons, bridge, Nielsville, N. Dak., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 
270 tons, railroad bridge, Alton, Ill., to 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co., 

Decatur, Ill. 

240 tons, Crooked Creek dam, Ford City, 
Pa., to Commercial Shearing & Stamp- 
ing Co. 

230 tons, high school, Garfield 
O.; bids Dec. 5. 

225 tons, bridge, 
struction Co. and 
Iron Works. 

210 tons, state 


Heights, 


Lodi, Wis., to Duffin 
Worden-Allen Co., 


bridge FAGS-1-A (1), 


Sturtevant, Wis., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
205 tons, Y. W. C. A. building, Terre- 


Haute, Ind., to Gage Structural Steel 
Co., Chicago. 

200 tons, New York Central grade elimi- 
nation, Bogota, N. J., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

190 tons, bridge FAGH-325G, 
county, Wisconsin, to Midland 
tural Steel Co., Cicero, Il. 

181 tons, sheet piling for United States 
bureau public roads, Yorba, Calif., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

170 tons, bridge No. 488, Chippewa 
county, Wisconsin, to Clinton Bridge 
Works, Clinton, Iowa. 

155 tons, high school, Dupont, W. Va., 
to Ingalls Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala., 

155 tons, Clair Creek county, Colorado, 
to Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver. 

155 tons, beam spans, FAGH-114-B (2), 
Sugar City, Idaho, to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

150 tons, state bridge over Ellis 
Bartlett, N. H., to American 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

150 tons, high school gymnasium, Peru, 
Ind., for board of education, to New 
City Iron Works, Chicago. 

140 tons, New York Central 
Seatonville, Ill., to Milwaukee 
Co., Milwaukee. 

140 tons, high school, Bristol, Tenn., to 
Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Bristol, 
Va. 

130 tons, bridge, Bartlett, N. H., to 
American Bridge Co. Pittsburgh. 

120 tons Dutch Reformed parish house, 
Albany, N. Y., to James McKinney & 
Son, Albany, N. Y. 

115 tons, bridge, Lac Qui, Minn., to Illi- 
nois Steel Bridge Co., Jacksonville, Ill. 

115 tons, state grade elimination, Blakes- 
lee, O., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

112 tons, piling, East Ninth street bridge, 
Cleveland, to Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh; through National 
Engineering & Contracting Co., Cleve- 
land. 

110 tons, Princeton bridge, Maine, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

110 tons, armory, Indianapolis, to Geiger 
& Peters, Indianapolis. 

100 tons, state spans at Adrian and 
Terrace Heights, Wash., to Standard 
Steel Fabricating Co. & Boiler Works 
Inc., Seattle. 

Unstated tonnage, school, Camden, N. J., 
to Bethlehem Fabricators, Bethlehem, 
Pa. 


Monroe 
Struc- 


river, 
Bridge 


subway, 
Bridge 


Shape Contracts Pending 


6000 tons, machine shop, Mare Island 
navy yard, California; bids Dec. 14. 


4089 tons, Lake Washington, Seattle, 
pontoon bridge; bids in at Olympia, 
Nov. 29. 

3000 tons, assembly and repair shop, 
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naval base, specification 9032, Alameda, 
Calif.; bids Dec. 21. 

2000 tons, four toll bridges, Cape May 
county, New Jersey; bids Dec. 15; 
two additional bridges are also up at 
that time, involving approximately 
1000 tons of reinforcing bars. 

1780 tons, Waurika, Okla., highway 
bridge; Brooks & Dalghren, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., low. 

1200 tons, Kansas avenue viaduct, Kan 
sas City, Mo.; List Construction Co 
Kansas City, general contractor. 

1000 tons, county bridge, Rumson, N. J.; 
bids Dec. 9. 

1000 tons, eight highway bridges, Okla 
homa highway commission; bids Dec. 9 

828 tons, crossing near Turlock, Stanis 
laus county, California, for state; 
bids opened. 


f 
I] 


:* 
SS 


750 tons, Pensacola, Okla., track eleva- 
tion for St. Louis & San Francisco 
railway; Leo Sanders, Oklahoma City 
Okla., general contractor 

656 tons, three bridges, Benkleman, Nebr 

500 tons, Topeka, Kans., auditorium; 
F. M. Spencer & Son, Topeka, general 
contractors. 

500 tons, columns and girders for 
street subway station, Chicago 

500 tons, bridge, Oshkosh, Wis 

167 tons, three bridges, Pensacola, Fla 


State 


393 tons, Umpqua river bridge, Douglas 
county, Oregon, general contract to 
Cc. J. Montag, Portland, Oreg., and 


$119,000 

alterations to store, for Na 
Rochester, N. Y 
Macombs dan 


365 tons, 
tional Clothing Co., 

350 tons, repairs to bridge, 
New York 





USE Hackney PRECISION STANDARDS AND 
MANUFACTURING FACILITIES TO LOWER YOUR COSTS 


Thousands of dollars are saved annually by 
many manufacturers using specia! shapes 
and shells in the construction of their ma- 
chinery and equipment. Pressed Steel Tank 
Company's designing, engineering and 
manufacturing facilities provide important 
time and money saving economy. 

You, too, may secure the benefits of this 
unusual service. Pressed Steel Tank Com- 
pany can assist you in developing special 
shapes and shells for your new products, 
or provide helpful information for the im- 


PRESSED STEEL 


208 S. La Salle St., Rm 
CHICAGO 


Hackney 


LOS ANGELES 





688 Roosevelt Building 


provement of products now manufactured 
There are more than 35 years of develop 
ment and construction experience behind 
Pressed Steel Tank Company’s products 
The cold-drawing of seamless containers 
from metal plates was pioneered by Pressed 
Steel Tank Company. Where welding is 
desirable, the Hackney method is recog 
nized as being superior 

Let Hackney engineers help you make 
manufacturing economies. Just send us the 
details or ask to have an engineer call 


TANK COMPANY 


1211 1387 Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg 


NEW YORK 
1461 S. 66th Street 
MILWAUKEE 





325 tons, factory building, for Hope’s 
Windows Inc., Jamestown, N. Y.; bids 
Dec. 5 

325 tons, three state bridges, route 6, 
New Jersey; bids asked. 

405 tdns, bridge, Pickens, Miss. 

300 tons, Thaddeus Stevens school, for 
board of education, Pittsburgh. 

250 tons, school, Lindenwald, N. J.; bids 
Dec. 10; also 100 tons of bars required. 

250 tons, school, Wilkes Barre, Pa.; bids 
Dec. 5. 

250 tons, beam bridges, Lawrence, Mass., 
for city. 

217 tons, Southern California telephone 
building, Los Angeles. 

215 tons, state bridge over Walker creek, 
Kanawha, W. Va. 

200 tons, Belknap junior high school, 
Lockport, N. Y.; De Riso Bros. Inc., New 
York, hew, general contract. 

175 tons, gun assembly building, navy 
yard, Washington; bids Dec. 7. 

175 tons, undercrossing, Brewster, Wash., 
for state. 

160 tons, state underpass, Okanogan 
county, Washington; Norris Bros., Bur- 
lington, Wash., general contractor. 

160 tons, state bridge over Muskegon 
river, Marion, Mich. 

150 tons, shapes, school, Trenton, N. J.; 
bids Dec. 7. 

150 tons, maintenance building, Pennsyl- 
vania state highway department, Har- 
risburg, Pa.; bids Dec. 14. 

150 tons, gymnasium, Ft. Francis E. 
Warren, Wyo., for United States gov- 
ernment. 

150 tons, Hawley junior high school, 
Lockport, N. Y.; De Riso Bros. Inc., 
New York, low. 

150 tons, additions, to settling basin, 
Racine, Wis., for city. 

125 tons, school, for board of education, 
Nassau, N. Y. 

125 tons, state bridge FAGM-25-D-2, Wolf 
Point, Mont. 

125 tons, overhead crossing, St. Mary’s 
street, Grafton, W. Va., for state 

110 tons, addition to City of Cleveland 
power plant; bids in. 

108 tons, dam, Mahoning Creek; bids 
Dec. 17, United States engineer, Pitts- 
burgh; also 85 tons wrought and steel 
pipe, black and galvanized. 

100 tons, bridge, Catron county, New 
Mexico; bids Dec. 6. 

100 tons, school, Dover, Del.; bids Dec. 15. 

100 tons, chapel, naval academy, Annapo- 
lis, Md.; bids Dec. 21; also 100 tons of 
bars required 

Unstated tonnage, navy training airship, 
approximately 1,000,000 cubic feet, not 
to exceed 325 feet in length; bids sec- 
retary of navy, Washington, Feb. 2 

Unstated tonnage, caisson gate for Puget 
Sound navy yard; bids at Washington, 
Dee, 21 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 81 


New York—Small awards are well 
maintained, but few outstanding ton- 
nages are reported. An exception 
is 2800 tons for ramps for the 
Meeker avenue bridge, Brooklyn. 
Close to 1000 tons of mesh for New 
York state is still pending, part of 
which will not be bought until next 
spring. Fabricated prices are still 
soft. 

Pittsburgh — Reinforcing awards 
last month were heaviest this year. 
The price situation has also been 
firmest of the year, and bids which 
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will be opened soon indicate the re- 
newed strength will continue. Some 
jobs, especially in smaller tonnages, 
are now experiencing weakness in 
price, but this is largely localized. 
The more important jobs are bring- 
ing close to list price in most cases. 

Cleveland — Concrete bar demand 
continues slow, with little improve- 
ment in private work in early pros- 
pect. Inquiry is expected shortly 
for improvement to Lake Shore 
drive, Cleveland, taking 1000 tons 
of bars, 1000 tons of bearing piles 
and 150 tons of piling. Sandusky, 
O., will take new bids Dec. 13 on 
415 tons of rail steel bars for a 
filtration plant. 

Philadelphia——Approximately 1000 
tons of bars for two toll bridges 
in Cape May county, New Jersey, 
on which bids opened Dec. 15, is 
outstanding. Several other inquiries 
are active including 325 tons for a 
local school on which Ralph S. 
Herzog, this city, general contractor, 
is low. Actual orders are light and 
are confined principally to lots of 
50 tons or less. 

St. Louis—A number of projects 
have come up for bids, but the only 
award was 200 tons for an Arkan- 
sas drainage undertaking to the 


Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis. Proj- 
ects pending total approximately 


2300 tons, the largest being 1000 
tons for a Louisville, Ky., housing 
program. 

San Francisco—Reinforcing bars 
awards total 4736 tons, bringing the 
year’s aggregate to 143,089 tons, 
compared with 91,182 tons last year 
and exceeding by 41,000 tons the 
total booked in the full year 1937. 
Among the largest lots placed were 
1618 tons for the Narrows bridge, 
Tacoma, Wash., taken by Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 1000 tons 
for the May department store, Los 
Angeles, placed with Consolidated 
Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 

Seattle—-Several outstanding con 
tracts are pending including 13,431 
tons for the Lake Washington pon- 
toon bridge, Seattle, and 3200 tons 
for the Bonneville powerhouse su- 
perstructure, bids Dec. 9. Plans are 








Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Dec. 3.. 8,547 
Week ended Nov. 26..... 10,371 


Week ended Nov. 19..... 5,738 


yi! ee. ay Se 4,635 
Weekly average, year, 1937 4,056 
Weekly average, 1938..... 6,792 
Weekly average, October. . 6,990 
Total to date, 1937 ....... 302,775 
Total to date, 1938 ....... 326,014 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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under way for the Ballard bridge, 
Seattle, about 2500 tons, bids soon. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


1618 tons, Narrows bridge, Tacoma, 
Wash., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Seattle. 

1200 tons, penitentiary, Terre Haute, Ind. 
to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis. 

1000 tons, May department store, Los 
Angeles, to Consolidated Steel Corp.., 
Los Angeles. 

861 tons, state office building, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., to Soule Steel Co., San 
Francisco. 

575 tons, post office, St. Joseph, Mo., to 
Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 
A. Farnell Blair Co., contractor. 

450 tons, county building, Decatur, IIl. 
to Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; 
J. L. Simmons Inc., contractor. 

433 tons, invitation 516-39-132, army en- 
gineers, Huntington, W. Va., to West 
Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

360 tons, sewage disposal plant, New 
Castle, Ind., to Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago; Theodore Bushing, contractor. 

280 tons, sewer, Lexington avenue, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa.; F. L. Heughes & Co. 
contractor. 

270 tons, reclamation bureau fish station 
at Leavenworth, Wash., to unstated in- 
terest. 

220 tons, bridge 1730, Lawrenceberg, 
Ind., to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis 
A. G. Ryan & Son, contractor. 

200 tons, St. Francis drainage project, 
Marked Tree, Ark., to Laclede Steel 
Co., St. Louis; through Weatherly & 
List, Kansas City, Mo. 

200 tons, Washington junior high school 
Green Bay, Wis., to Truscon Steel Co. 
Youngstown, O.; Maurice Schumacher 
contractor. 

180 tons, Bonneville dam, Tanner creek 
bypass, to unstated interest; Barham 
Bros., Salem, Oreg., general contrac- 
tors. 

150 tons, surge basin, Detroit, to Con- 
crete Steel Fireproofing Co., Detroit; 
talph Hidey, contractor. 

140 tons, route 6, Lake Villa, Ill., to 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
Kapschull Construction Co., contractor 

110 tons, high school, El Cerrito, Calif. 
to W. C. Hauck & Co., San Francisco 

100 tons, Western State Teachers col- 
lege building, Kalamazoo, Mich., to 
Calumet Steel Co., Chicago. 

100 tons, PWA_ construction, Lincoln 
park, Chicago, to Concrete Steel Co. 
Chicago. 

100 tons, hospital, Hillsdale, Mich., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


13,431 tons, Lake Washington, Seattle 
pontoon bridge; bids in at Olympia 
Nov. 29. 

1618 tons, Narrows bridge, Tacoma 
Wash.; general contract awarded. 
1000 tons, approximately, two toll 
bridges, Cape May county, New Jer- 
sey; bids Dec. 15; 2000 tons of struc- 
tural shapes required for four addi- 
tional bridges on which bids are to be 

taken at that time. 

1000 tons, housing project, Louisville 
Ky., Rommel & Wittenberg, Louisville 
general contractor. 

850 tons, billet steel bars, bureau of 
reclamation, Denver; bids in Nov. 36 
prp. A-38215-A. 

710 tons, United States Indian irri 
gation service, Los Angeles, for de- 
livery at Parker, Ariz.; Columbia Steel 
Co., San Francisco, low. 

650 tons, two buildings, submurine base 
New London, Conn. Turner Construc- 
tion Co., Boston, low. 

485 tons, wards for 


Lagunda Honda 


STEEL 














Bros., 
con- 


home, San Francisco; Munson 
San Francisco, low on general 
tract at $558,644. 

475 tons, Arthur Hill high school, Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 


410 tons, waterworks, Sandusky, O.; re- 
bids Dec. 13. 
325 tons, school, Twenty-second street 


and Norris, Philadelphia, Ralph S. 
Herzog, that city, low. 
300 tons, sewage treatment 

derson, Ind. 
300 tons, sewer, Washington. 


plant, An- 


300 tons, eight highway bridges for 
Oklahoma highway commission; bids 
Dec. 9. 

250 tons, Fort Thomas, Ky., barracks, 
Great Lakes Construction Co., Chi- 
cago, general contractor. 

240 tons, tuberculosis hospital, New Al- 


bany, Ind. 

208 tons, bridge over Santa Ana river, 
Riverside county, California, for state; 
bids Dec. 15. 

200 tons, dispensary and barracks, Quan- 
tico, Va.; bids Dec. 14. 

164 tons, hall of justice, Berkeley, Calif.; 
Dinwiddie Construction Co., San Fran- 
cisco, low on _ general contract at 
$268,000. 

163 tons, baker’s school and commissary, 


Presidio, Calif.; Robt. McKee Co., Los 
Angeles, low. 

150 tons, Hawley junior high school, 
Lockport, N. Y.; De Riso Bros. Inc., 


New York city, low. 

115 tons, library building, Virginia Mili- 
tary institute, Lexington, Va. 

110 tons, school, White Fish Bay, Wis. 


100 tons, elevator, Swift & Co., Cham- 
paign, Ill. 

100 tons, chapel, naval academy, An- 
napolis, Md.; bids Dec. 21; also 100 
tons of shapes required. 

100 tons, school, Lindenwald, N. J.; bids 


Dec. 10; also 250 tons of shapes re- 
quired. 

100 tons, Belknap junior high school, 
Lockport, N. Y.; De Riso Bros. Inc. 


New York city; low. 

Unstated tonnage, Westlake housing proj- 
ect, Youngstown, O.; Youngstown 
Builders Syndicate, low. 

Unstated tonnage, East Forty-fifth street 
viaduct, Seattle, $200,000 project; bids 
Dec. 8. 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 82 


Pittsburgh — Pig iron sales are 
steady. Shipments at old prices are 
expected to be completed before the 
end of the year, but new business 
for delivery after Jan. 1 is being 
accepted at current quotations. 
Foundry operations are unchanged, 
although inquiries indicate likeli- 
hood of better business early next 
year. 

Cleveland—November pig iron re- 


leases were the highest in 12 
months, primarily because of in- 
creased activity among _ noninte- 


grated steel producers. Foundry 
melt last month was on a par with 
October. December outlook indi- 
cates little change in demand, al- 
though the season will tend to affect 
shipments adversely. Releases from 
heating equipment makers has 
slackened seasonally but is offset by 
gains among automotive foundries. 

Chicago — November pig iron 
shipments were the heaviest of the 
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year. Sales are small and spotty 
but have been somewhat better 
than expected in view of previous 
coverage. Little change is looked 
for in December shipments and new 
business. Prices are steady, with 
a continuation of present levels 
into next year indicated. 

New York November showed 
little change in releases and new 
orders. Because of the inventory 
season, December specifications are 
expected to be confined to early 
needs. Reaffirmation of present 
prices for first quarter was antici 
pated. Export inquiry is spotty, con 





fined mostly to small lots of bes 
semer and low phos iron. 

One large export inquiry is said 
to involve as much as 150,000 tons, 
but this has yet to be confirmed as 
negotiations are reported being car 
ried on through at least one of the 
large steel companies. Antwerp is 
mentioned as destination point. 

The Troy, N. Y., blast furnace has 
been blown out, with no date set for 
resumption of operations. 

Philadelphia Sellers look for a 
quiet market the remainder of the 
year. There may be a last minute 
flurry of specifications, with some 
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| Behind the Scenes with STEEL 








Goodrich Rubber Necks 


®@ The Goodrich lass continues 
to get her beautiful self in the 
news. Out at the Cleveland 
Trencher Co. some art lover re- 
moved her from the October 31 
issue of STEEL and posted her in 
between the two oflice pencil 
sharpeners. The results have 
been astounding, so they tell 
us. The boys around the office 
are up there all the time and the 
company's pencil supply is going 
fast. Of corsets hard to blame 
them! (Ouch) 


Strip Day . 


B® December 15 is by way of be- 
coming known as Strip Day 
down in Pittsburgh. It was on 
that day in 1935 bond _ issues 
were approved for construction 
of J & L’s big new strip mill out 


on 2nd. Ave. The mill was 
opened officially on December 
15, 1937. Now comes notice 


that with appropriate fanfare 
and in the presence of hundreds 
of interested guests, Carnegie- 
Illinois will cut the ribbon, throw 
wide the gates and display the 
new Irvin Works in all its shin- 
ing and smokeless glory; this 
event to tak« place on none othe r 
than December 15! Who's next? 


... Every Day 
® Which reminds us that the 


boys around here have been on 
our neck for some time to give 
a little attention to the newest 
and most fascinating continuous 
strip mill in Cleveland. We 
won't go into the details of the 
operations at this time but we do 
want to say there are some in- 
teresting developments worth 
seeing. The plant is located on 
E. oth. St.. works five shifts a 
day and is known to the local 
gentry as Roxy’s Burlesque. In- 
spection trip will cost you four 
bits. 


Crime Marches On 


é@ Chicago police have novel 
methods of making crime pay. 
Five hundred confiscated slot ma 


chines were recently smashed 
into a neat pile of scrap iron and 
steel. A large number of stolen, 
wrecked and unclaimed cars 
were sold at auction with the 
stipulation that purchasers could 
not drive them. And as a third 
contribution to the local metal- 
working industry, a supply of 
revolvers, pistols and miscellane- 
ous ordnance, confiscated from 
citizens who had too-literally in 
terpreted their — constitutional 
right to bear arms, were melted 
down and cast into plaques, com- 
memorating various instances of 
civic heroism. 


Shrdlu II 


@ We found out last week that 
we not only have a rival, we have 
a twin. And of all places, he is 
out in Peoria, Ill. He calls 
himself Shrdlu and runs a col- 
umn in the Peoria Daily Record. 
So far, so good, and we might 
even feel flattered but what does 
he do but pick up our “isms” 
story of November 14 which was 
told by Eddie Dowling and 
credit it to a Peoria dentist. A 
coincidence is what it is. Us 
Shrdlus are square shooters and 
we know darned well our cousin 
from Peoria wouldn’t steal out 
stuff even if it were good, 


Treat In Store 


@ Short description of Sree.’s 
1939 Yearbook of Industry issuc 
which you can look for on the 
morning of January 3). Usable, 
Readable, Beautiful, Complete. 


Still The Best 


@ And just as we were about to 
tell you that there are only 18 
more shopping days until Christ 
mas, a panting young man from 
the circulation department 
rushed in to report that STEEL’s 
renewal percentage once again 
tops all other weeklies in the 
held with 80.6 so it looks like 
most of you will be around a 
while and we can talk about 
Christmas, ’n’ things, later on. 


—SIHRDLU 
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consumers laying in stock placed 
prior to the $1 advance early in the 
fall but it is generally believed that 
there will not be enough of this to 
offset the holiday and inventory 
season influences. 

Buffalo November shipments 
were the best so far this year de- 
spite a slower trend late in the 
month. Inquiry is less active, but 
foundry operations are fairly well 
maintained. Consumers have been 
taking iron only as required, look- 
ing forward to no change in first 
quarter price. 

Cincinnati Automotive demand 
was responsible for a large part of 
the 20 per cent increase in Novem- 
ber pig iron’ shipments. Other 
foundry activity has shown spotty 
improvement. Late arrival of cold 
weather has restricted reordering 
of heating equipment. New pig iron 
business is limited to fill-in orders. 

St. Louis Pig iron consumption 
is steady, a decrease at stove plants 
being offset by a gain at farm equip- 
ment plants and at _ steel mills. 
While releases have tapered recent- 
ly, November shipments set a new 
high mark for the year to date. 
New business consists of only a 
few small lots for immediate ship- 
ment. 

Birmingham, Ala._-Pig iron pro- 
duction continues at its recent rate 
though producers wonder when the 
seasonal decline will set in. Sixteen 
of the district’s 18 blast furnaces are 
in blast. 

Toronto, Ont. Pig iron sales 
are heavier, exceeding 2000 tons for 
the week. Inquiries are limited but 
orders are more numerous as well 
as larger. The melt is increasing, 
now averaging slightly better than 
60 per cent. Pig iron production is 
sustained, five active stacks repre 
senting 55 per cent of all Canadian 
capacity. Prices are firm. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 84 


Pittsburgh—Scrap prices have an 
irregular tone here, with weakness 
more pronounced following a slight 
show of strength early in the week 
in small-lot sales. Small tonnages of 
No. 1 heavy melting steel were sold 
at both $15.50 and $15. Railroad 
lists scheduled for closing this week 
will give a fair idea of price trends 
to be expected in the immediate fu- 
ture. Despite recent reductions in 
steelworks scrap consumption only 
small changes in quotations are in 
early prospect. 

Cleveland——Absence of trading in 
scrap has brought an easy situation 
in prices, though quotations are not 
changed. Heavier grades are in 
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easier supply and dealers are for 
most part shipping direct instead of 
from stocks. December is expected 
to be quiet until late buying for 
1939 delivery is started. Prices here 
and in the Valley are nominally un- 
changed. 

Chicago — Scrap is weaker here, 
heavy melting steel being off 50 
cents at $14 to $14.50 for No. 1. 
A number of other grades are cor- 
respondingly easier. Lower ingot 
production and too rapid an increase 
previously in quotations are given 
as causes for the lower market. 
Extension of finished steel prices 
removes possibility of a bulge in 
December ingot production, a condi- 
tion that might have resulted had 
quotations been advanced. 

New York—Purchases are being 
made by several Japanese firms 
against an authorized 150,000 tons 
of heavy melting steel at a reported 
price of $15.50 for No. 1. Domestic 


buying is quiet and spotty. ‘The 
market tone is weaker, although 


old steel shafting is up 50 cents. 
Foundry grades are moving slow- 
ly, the melt showing little change. 

Philadelphia—Sentiment here con- 
tinues strong, with higher prices 
noted in No. 1 mixed yard cast. 
This grade now is $14.50 to $15, 
up 50 cents. Heavy melting steel! 
for domestic account is nominally 
unchanged, although export prices 
are stronger at $14.50 and $13.50, 
Port Richmond, for No. 1 and No. 2. 
Export demand is strengthening the 
domestic market for heavy melting, 
although no actual advances have 
been made. 

Buffalo—Scrap_ prices are un- 
changed, but the market has an 
easier tone. Some consumers have 
pared bidding prices, but dealers re- 
fuse to sell below prevailing ranges. 
Most mills are out of the market, 
although relatively heavy ingot pro- 
duction is expected to necessitate 
new scrap buying before long. Deal- 
ers have rather moderate yard sup- 
plies. 

Detroit—Prices are unchanged, 
with buying generally light and no 
large lists up for bids. Some 
strength is apparent in bundles, but 
it will probably be another week 
before this is reflected in the pres- 
ent price of $11.75 to $12.25. 

Cincinnati—Sentiment continues 
bullish, and with better activity in 
nearby districts, dealers have ad- 
vanced prices on a number of grades, 
including heavy melting steel, 25 
cents. Sufficient scrap is available 
to meet mill requirements, a large 
part being from yard stocks. Blast 
furnace grades lag behind heavy 
melting and specialties. 

St. Louis—Heavy shipments by 
railroads and other sources have re- 
sulted in an easier tone in scrap. 
Heavy melting steel is down 25 
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cents. In the absence of sales other 
grades nominally are unchanged, 
but it is doubtful if steel specialties 
would bring prices quoted in dealers’ 
lists. 

Birmingham, Ala. Some _ im- 
provement has been noted in de- 
mand for scrap but business on the 
whole continues dull. 

Seattle—The market is slightly 
firmer, Japan’s purchases being the 
controlling factor. No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel is scarce at tidewater and 
quotations are stronger at $12 to 
$13. Ocean freights for full cargoes 
of scrap also have firmed to about 
$3.90, free in and out. Conference 
rates on liners remain $5.50 to $51. 

Toronto, Ont.—Scrap prices are 
strong here, dealers offering the top 
figure of the spread in quotations 
on some grades. Heavy melting 
steel is in demand at $10 to $11, 
with a higher price paid in certain 


instances. Machinery cast also is in 
good demand, while the call for 
stove plate is irregular. Other 


grades are slow. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 83 


Cleveland—December offers little 
possibility of a pickup in business, 
seasonal factors being expected to 
continue the downward trend of late 
November. Prices are steady. 

Boston—-Based on the new quan- 
tity differential plan for hot-rolled 
products involving 40,0C0-pound or- 
ders instead of 10,000-pound mixed 
purchases, warehouse prices in this 
district have been reduced consider- 
ably. Prices are minimum for the 
40,000-pound purchases with extras 
for smaller lots. Galvanized sheets 
are marked up $5 a ton to 4.76c for 
No. 24 gage. 

Philadelphia—A seasonal letdown 
in sales is anticipated this month, 
following a slight gain in Novem- 
ber. Prices are fairly steady. 

Buffalo—November sales were at 
about the same daily rate as in Oc- 
tober, although the total was off 
slightly. 

Cincinnati—Warehouse sales have 
lacked the usual seasonal tapering, 
aided by heavier orders for plates 
and shapes. Prices are steady. 

St. Louis—Sales have declined 
the past week or ten days, but No- 
vember business compared favorably 
with the corresponding 1937 month. 
Building materials are slow, but 
railroads are taking fair size lots 
and oil industry needs are active. 

Seattle—Business is spotty, with 
no improvement expected before 
January. PWA work has failed to 
stimulate demand. Little competi- 
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AT THE HEART 


and in the heart 


OF CLEVELAND 


\ red-cap is the only taxi you need 
when you come to Cleveland 
xecause Hotel Cleveland adjoins the 
nion Terminal. And here you're 
heart of the city next 


loor to everything you want to see 


it the 


But convenience is only one of 
many reasons Hotel 


ood we believe un- 


youll like 
Cleveland 
equalled in hotels . more like a 
transatlantic liner . . . served in four 
colorful restaurants. Friendliness 
you ll be quick to sense . . . a genuine 
interest in seeing that you enjoy 
every moment in our hotel and city 
\ room as crisp and thoughtfully 
irranged as your own at home 
Public rooms to match your mood 

home-like quiet, restful concert 


music, or gay dancing 

Small wonder that Clevelanders pre- 
fer the Cleveland, and experienced 
travelers warmly agree with them 
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tion is being offered by small lots 
of foreign steel received here. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 83 


London—(By Radio)—-Some mar- 
ket activity is appearing in Great 
Britain, owing to consumers placing 
orders for year-end supplies. Pro- 
duction of steel and iron are expand- 
ing slightly and further business re- 
vival is expected when price policy 
for next year is announced. Most 
surplus stock of pig iron and semi- 
finished steel has been absorbed by 
transforming works and operations 
are unequally distributed. 

The Continent reports quiet condi- 
tions but the outlook is fairly good. 
Prices are being well maintained 


Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 84 


New York Some revision in im- 
ported ore prices are noted here, with 
reductions in several iron ores and 
in tungsten and a slight firming up 
in some grades of manganese ore. 
Little tonnage is being figured, with 
most consumers still drawing on 
stocks under contract. 

Manganiferous ore, 45-55 per cent 
iron and 6-10 per cent manganese, 
is 12 cents, alongside docks Atlantic 
ports, and reductions of one cent 
have brought North African low 
prosphorus ore and Swedish low 
phosphorus ore down to this level. 
Swedish basic, on the other hand, 
is being quoted nominally higher at 
11 cents. 

Chinese wolframite is down nom- 
inally $1 per short ton unit to $20, 
duty paid. Imported scheelite is 
also off $1, to $21. 

While some high grades had been 
holding nominally at 30 to 32 cents 
per unit, without duty, there seems 
to be a disposition by manganese 
ore importers to stiffen offering 
prices to around 32 cents on both 
Caucasian and South African, 50-52 
per cent. Indian manganese ore, 
49-51 per cent, is now being offered 
at 30 to 32 cents; Brazilian, 46-48 
per cent, at 29 cents; and Chilean, 
46-48 per cent, at 29 cents. 

Eastern local foundry and basic 
ores, 56-63 per cent, are holding 
nominally at 9% cents per unit, de- 
livered eastern Pennsylvania. 

Cleveland Shipment of iron ore 
from upper lake ports during the 
1938 season totaled 19,263,011 tons, 
according to the Lake Superior Iron 
Ore association. This represents a 
decrease of 43,335,825 tons or 69.2 
per cent from the 62,598,836 tons 
shipped in 1937. The closest com- 


parable movement of iron ore in re 
cent years was in 1933 when 21,623,- 
898 tons were brought down. 
November shipment aggregated 
1,481,305 tons, compared with 1,424,- 
679 tons in the same month last 
year, but represents a substantial 
decline from the 3,624,416 tons 
shipped during October of this year. 
Shipments for the 1938 and 1937 
season as tabulated by the Lake Su 
perior Iron Ore association, follow: 


Port 1938 1937 
Escanaba 1,077,809 3,147,977 
Marquette 1,333,038 5,101,700 
Ashland 2,274,601 5,651,879 
Superior 6,823,488 22,222,116 
Duluth 3,920,961 16,731,688 
Two Harbors 3,833,114 9,743,476 

Total 19,263,011 62,598,836 

Comparisons of total Lake Su 


perior ore shipments over the past 
ten years follow: 


Season Season 
1938.....19,263,011 1933. ... .21,623,898 
1937. ....62,598,836 1932 3,567,985 
1936. ....44,822,023 1931 23,467,786 
1935... . .28,362,368 1930 . 46,582,982 
1934. ... .22,249,600 1929 65,204,600 

Baltimore—Eight shipments of 


iron ore were received here from 
abroad in the period Nov. 9 to Nov 
21, inclusive. These arrivals were 
21,200 tons from Cruz Grande, Chile, 
Nov. 9; 21,700 tons, Cruz Grande, 
Nov. 11; 6850 tons, Rio de Janeiro, 
Nov. 12; 11,500 tons, Cruz Grande, 
Nov. 15; 21,500 tons, Cruz Grande, 
Nov. 18; 10,500 tons, Daiquiri, Cuba, 
Nov. 19; 7202 tons, Narvbik, Sweden 
Nov. 21; and 21,300 tons, Cruz 
Grande, Nov. 21. 

Other ore arrivals during that 
period included 8700 tons of man 
ganese ore from Takorabi, Gold 
Coast, West Africa, Nov. 11; 8100 
tons of Manganese ore from Poti, 
Russia, Nov. 12; 1000 tons of chrome 
ore from Thessaloniki, Greece, Nov 
16; and 1000 tons of fluorspar, Mar 
seille, Nov. 17. 

A shipment of 950 tons and 165 
barrels of ferromanganese came in 
from Sauba, Norway, Nov. 20. 


Coke Oven By-Products 
Coke By-Product Prices, Page 81 


New York—cCurrent production of 
distillates is moving steadily to con- 
suming channels at unchanged 
prices. Toluol demand for lacquer- 
making is well maintained and in 
spots there is a short supply of 
benzol. Phenol is slightly less active, 
While naphthalene is slow between 
seasons. Consumers of phenol are 
keeping inventories low. Sulphate 
of ammonia will advance 25 cents 
a ton Dec. 1 and to $28 a ton on 
Jan. 1, this price to apply in Janu- 
ary-June business next year. Cur- 
rent shipments against contracts 
are steady. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


New York—Price weakness which 
continued last week in metal mar- 
kets due to unfavorable develop- 
ments on the Continent has_ not 
shaken confidence of traders in the 
domestic outlook. Consumers, how- 
ever, restricted new purchases pend- 
ing establishment of more stable 
conditions and passage through the 
year end inventory period. 

Copper—Export slumped early in 
the week to a low of 10.25c, firmed 
and then closed at the low, c.i.f. Eu- 
ropean ports. Offerings of resale 
electrolytic were made here as low 
as 10.25c, Connecticut, and were 
available at the weekend at 10.37 %c. 
November sales in the domestic 
market were the lowest in over 
four years at only 12,524 tons but 
producers’ prices held unchanged at 
11.25¢c, Connecticut. 

Lead—Buyers abstained from buy- 
ing more than occasional carlots but 
heavier sales are expected since 
about 16,000 tons must be bought 
for December needs and practically 
all of the metal for January re- 








ton on Tuesday to the basis of 4.85c, 
East St. Louis. 

Zine—Due to the $7 per ton re. 
duction in the tariff, effective Jan. 
1, slab zine prices eased $2 per ton 
further on Tuesday when the do- 
mestic market again became vulner- 
able to imports. Prime western was 
quoted at 5.50c, East St. Louis, Fre- 
quent fluctuations are expected in 
line with changes in London. 

Tin—Offerings of resale metal 
generally set the price pace here 
with importers’ limits well above the 
going market. Consumers continued 
to display only light buying inter- 
est with Straits spot closing at 
45.85c. 

Antimony—This market continued 
dull with prices unchanged at 12.25c, 
New York, for American spot in 
cases and nominally 14.00c, duty paid 
New York, for Chinese spot. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 82 


New York—Some decrease in fer- 
romanganese shipment is thought 


quirements. Prices declined $2 per not unlikely during December, fol- 
. 
Nonferrous Metal Prices 
Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound 
—_ Copper - nti- 
Electro Lake, Straits Tin, Lead Alum! mony’ Nickel 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 
Nov, Conn Midwest refinery Spot Futures N. Y. Bi. Sei 99% Spot, N.Y odes 
26 11.25 11.37% 10.77% 45.75 45.85 9.10 4.95 4.75 20.00 12.25 35.00 
28 11.25 11.37% 10.77% 45.65 45.75 9.10 4.95 4.75 20.00 12.25 35.00 
29 11.25 11.37% 10.77% 45.85 45.95 9.00 4.85 4.50 20.00 12.25 35.00 
30 11.25 11.37% 10.77% 4625 4635 5.00 4.85 4.50 20.00 12.25 35.00 
Dee 
1 11.25 11.37% 10.77% 46.15 46.30 5.00 4.85 4.50 20.00 12.25 35.00 
2 11. 11.37% 10.77% 45.85 46.00 5.00 4.85 4.50 20.00 12.25 35.00 
MILL PRODUCTS Chicago, No. 1 7.50-7.75 
F.0.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as St. Louis 8.25-8.50 
specified. Copper brass products based 
on 11.25c Conn. copper Composition Brass Borings 
New York .5.65-5.85 
Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) .. __........... 17.50 Light Copper 
Copper, hot rolled 19.37% New York 6.25-6.50 
Lead, cut to jobbers . 8.25 Cleveland 6.00-6.25 
Zinc, 100 1b. base 9.75 Chicago 5.37 % -5.87 } 
St. Louis 6.25-6.50 
Tubes 
High, yellow brass .20.25 Light Brass 
Seamless copper 19.87% Cleveland 3.25-3.50 
Chicago 3.50-3.75 
Rods St. Louis 4.25-4.50 
High yellow brass . 13.37% 
Copper, hot rolled 15.87 % Lead 
New York 3.75-4.00 
Anodes Cleveland veces ce eee + 4,004.25 
Copper, untrimmed 16.62% Chicago . -4.00-4.12% 
SG, RIGO: wa) xh imwee .. .4,00-4.25 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) 17.75 Zinc 
New York . .2,50-2.62 % 
“. es 5 iad Lod 
OLD METALS ———— a 
St. Louis 2.50-2.75 
Nom. Del. buying prices 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass Aluminum 
a eae ae © Borings, Cleveland ; 5.75-6.00 
eschall load -6.55-6.65 Mixed, cast, Cleveland . .7.75-8.00 
Chhes a e wr 5a - Clips, soft, Cleveland 13.25-13.50 
ng ate Mont ey cere ee Mixed cast, St. Louis 8.00-8.50 
St. Louis ... 8 vans 2. Geen eao 
Heavy Copper and Wire SECONDARY METALS 
New York, No. 1 ; .7.75-8.00 Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, less carloads. 11.00 
Cleveland, No. 1 7.75-8.00 Standard No. 12 aluminum... .14.00-14.50 
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lowing the November rise to the 
year’s best level. A continuation of 
the current market of $92.50, duty 
paid, into first quarter would be 
expected to cause demand to follow 
closely the trend in ingot produc- 
tion. A similar situation prevails 
in spiegeleisen, with current prices 
of this material and other ferro- 
alloys unchanged. 


Imports Are Light 


Philadelphia A shipment of 
100 tons of ferromanganese from 
Norway was received here in the 
week ended Nov. 26. Other arrivals 
included 63 tons of structural shapes 
from Belgium; and 38 tons of steel 
forgings and four tons of steel 
tubes, both from Sweden. 


Soviet To Preserve Exhibit 


@ Russia’s exhibit at the New York 
world’s fair is being built so that 
it can be disassembled and shipped 
in sections to the Soviet Union 
where it will be re-erected as a per- 
manent memento. More than 1200 
tons of structural steel will go into 
its 170-foot pylon and 70,000-square- 
foot air conditioned pavilion, 
equipped with elevators and escala- 
tors. 

The special construction necessi- 
tates use of bolts rather than rivet- 
ing or welding, dry-fastening of 
gypsum and asbestos panels, and 
greater structural strength and 
weight than is required in other ex- 
hibit buildings. 
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Trade Pacts 
Are Analyzed 


@ THOROUGH study of the new 
trade agreements between the United 
States and Canada, and the United 
Kingdom and the United States has 
been made by United States cham- 
ber of commerce officials. Discuss- 
ing significant developments, cham- 
ber officials said: 

“First, that the far-reaching eco- 
nomic changes embodied in the 
agreements are being measured 
against the wide political signifi- 
cance of these pacts, and acceptance 
of reduced tariff protection and nar- 
rowed Empire preferences has been 
influenced in all three countries by 
world political considerations; 

“Second, that not only are the 
two agreements interlinked as _ be- 
tween the three countries concerned, 
but also there is such close tie-up 
with many other parts of the Brit- 
ish Empire, that the agreements 
constitute in effect a multilateral 
trade pact; 

“Third, that certain statutory pro- 
visions of our own customs and 
excise laws prevented wider appli- 
cation of the agreement which the 
negotiators apparently desired, and 
which seems to forecast subsequent 
efforts to have changes by congress 
enacted; 

“Fourth, that the present substan- 
tial breach accomplished—at a price 

in the restricted character of the 
Empire preferential setup estab- 
lished at Ottawa may be further ex- 
panded in subsequent negotiations 
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with other Empire components; 

“Fifth, that, as one analyzes the 
two agreements, it is quite apparent 
that effort has been made to bal- 
ance the disadvantages created by 
concessions in one agreement by ad- 
vantages accorded by the other 
agreement.” 

Of the most-favored-nation-treat- 
ment, it was said: “As in previous 
trade agreements there is agree- 
ment to accord unconditional most- 
favored-nation treatment as to rates 
of duty, prohibitions and _ restric- 
tions, quotas, and foreign purchases 
by government monopolies. Both 
governments agree to give each oth- 
er advance notice of the contem- 
plated imposition of antidumping 
duties and duties to countervail 
bounties and subsidies. Should a 
third country get the major benefit 
from any concession to an extent 
that threatens serious injury to pro- 
ducers in the importing country, 
there may be withdrawal or modifi- 
cation of such concession, after no- 
tice and consultation. 

“In case of wide variation in rates 
of exchange there may be negotia- 
tions for changing the agreement, 
and if these fail, its termination. 
Both agreements remain in force 
for three years, subject to indefi- 
nite continuation thereafter, until 
six months after notice of termina- 
tion by either country.” 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Makers 
Report Industry Growth 


@ Bolt, nut, washer and rivet manu- 
facturers, other than departments 
of rolling mills, reported gains in 
employes, wages and value of prod- 
ucts in returns to the 1937 census 
of manufactures. Employes _in- 
creased 34.7 per cent, from 12,506 
in 1935 to 16,840 in 1937; wages 65.1 
per cent, from $13,375,326 to $22,- 
088,126; value of products 70.8 per 
cent, $57,420,029 to $98,079,243. 


Copper, Lead Smelters 
Show Steady Increase 


@ Smelters and refiners of copper 
and lead reported increased employ- 
ment, wages and value of products 
in 1937, compared with 1935, in re- 
turns to the census of manufac- 
tures. 

Wage earners in the copper indus- 
try increased 38.9 per cent from 10,- 
449 in 1935 to 14,514 in 1937; wages 
87.7 per cent, from $11,154,196 to 
$20,941,462; value of products 105.4 
per cent, from $348,257,026 to $715,- 
354,577. Compared with the 1933 
census employment increased 159.4 
per cent, wages 288.8 per cent and 
value of products 351 per cent. 

In the lead industry employment 
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rose 26.6 per cent, from 3187 in 1935 
to 4036 in 1937; wages 62 per cent, 
from $3,423,931 to $5,546,558; value 
of products 84.8 per cent, from $137,- 
219,290 to $253,597,853. Compared 
with 1933 these increases were 91.7 
per cent, 138.6 per cent and 260 per 
cent, respectively. 


Equipment 


Cleveland—November was_ the 
best month this year for most ma- 
chine tool and equipment dealers, 
increases over October ranging be- 
tween 15 and 30 per cent. Several 
sizable orders were placed during 
the month, National Machinery Co., 
Tiffin, O., taking a number of hori- 
zontal boring machines, lathes, 
grinders and other tools. Inquiries 
are fairly active and quotations have 
been furnished on a large volume, 
some of which may not be released 
until next spring. 


Monarch Machine Tool Co., Syd- 
ney, O., is low on six toolmakers’ 
precision lathes for the navy, Wash- 
ington yard, at $32,562. 

Seattle Industrial buying is 
small and public works projects 
create most demand. Puget Sound 
navy yard opened bids Dec. 1 for 
four high-pressure air reducing 
valves and Dec. 6 for five steel bil- 
lets weighing 30' tons. Seattle has 
called bids Dec. 5 for furnishing 
100 street car wheels. Port of Grays 
Harbor, Hoquiam, Wash., will open 
tenders Dec. 7 for 12 dock trailers. 
Subject to Indian service approval, 
Worthington Pump Co., Harrison, 
N. J., has been awarded three pump- 
ing units for the $700,000 Flathead, 
Mont., irrigation project. G. L. 
Sperry, engineer, states bids are 
yet to be called for three 3000- 
horsepower motors, four 2500-kva 
transformers and three 48-inch 
welded steel pipe lines, 630 feet 
long. 

Three large water turbines for in- 
stallation in the Coulee powerhouse 
will be constructed by Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., 
Newport News, Va., low bidder at 
$1,477,200. These turbines will de- 
velop 150,000 horsepower.  Recla- 
mation bureau also awarded at $67,- 
854 the contract to supply actuator- 
type governors for the same project 
to Woodward Governor Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

Chicago Machine too] interests 
generally found November a poor 
month. December prospects are bet- 
ter. Inquiries have improved both 
in tone and in volume the past week, 
although bookings remain slow and 
unchanged, it is reported. Buyers 
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—The Market Week— 


indicate demands are for immediate 
needs. 


Cites Factors in 
Economic Security 


(Concluded from Page 24) 
cially minded employers to provide 
added protection adjusted to varying 
family needs, desires and standards 
of living.” 

Mr. Stettinius was unable to de 
liver his address in person because 
of serious illness in his family. It 
was read by William Beye, vice 
president of the Steel corporation. 

Three essential factors in eco- 
nomic security, Mr. Stettinius stated, 
are the individual, the state and the 
business group made up of employe 
and employer. 

“Industry as well as the individual 
and state has a definite duty in 
meeting that demand.” 

Group insurance he commended to 
employers as a means of bolstering 
social insurance and the individual’s 
private insurance. 

@ American railroads in first nine 
months of 1938 hauled an average 
of 8.8 tons of freight and equip- 
ment one mile for each pound of 


coal consumed in freight service, a 
new high in fuel efficiency. For the 
same period in 1937 the average was 
8.7 tons, the Association of American 
Railroads reports. 


October Exports, 
Imports in Detail 


@ SUPPLEMENTING general sta 
tistics of steel and iron foreign trade 
in October, by metals and minerals 


FOREIGN TRADE OF UNITED STATES 
IN TRON AND STEEL 


Gross Tons 








1938 1937———_ 

Exports Imports Exports Imports 

Jan. 586,294 29,631 201,692 43,063 
Feb. 460,640 19,589 290,987 40,728 
March 526,883 11,827 570,584 51,805 
April 489,202 21,237 683,674 68,197 
May 540,639 20,814 969,222 49,050 
June 312,021 15,887 826,534 44,771 
July 263,699 14,728 889,438 47,012 
Aug. 242,139 20,041 836,319 61,489 
Sept. 346,068 27,958 543,740 37,071 
Oct. 425,431 26,445 522,611 37,186 
10 mo. 4,193,016 208,157 6,384,848 480,372 
Nov. ‘ ; 556,691 26,996 
Dec ; 2 626,418 25,792 
Total : ‘ 7,567,884 553,160 
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division, 
presented in STEEL, 


STATES EXPORTS OF 


AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
Gross Tons 


Oct., Sept., Jan. thru 


1938 1938 


61,339 66,600 
Ferromanganese and 


spiegeleisen 6 1 

ferroalloys 70 129 
blooms, etc 

Not containing alloy 5,980 3,916 

y incl. stainless 1 2,054 

bars, cold fin 335 328 

iron 152 180 


department of commerce, 
Nov. 28, page 
following tables, not avail- 
that time, give further 
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r 








Oct., 
Articles 1938 
Bars, concrete 2,962 


Other steel bars: 
Not containing alloy 8,196 
Stainless steel 4 


Alloy, not stainless 224 
*Welding rods, electric 131 
Wire rods , 1,232 
Boiler plate ‘ ' 328 


Other plates, not fab.: 
Not containing alloy 18,316 
Stainless steel 9 


Alloy, not stainless 175 
Skelp iron or steel... 13,817 
Sheets, galv. iron 74 
Sheets, galv. steel . 7,148 


Sheets, ‘‘black’’ steel: 
Not containing alloy 13,830 


Stainless steel 99 
Alloy, not stainless 498 
Sheets, black iron 632 


Strip steel, cold-rolled: 
Not containing alloy 1,588 
Stainless steel 30 
Alloy, not stainless 5 
Strip steel, hot-rolled: 
Not containing alloy 4,464 
Stainless steel 4 


Alloy, not stainless 30 
Tin plate, taggers’ tin 12,330 
Terne plate , 214 
Tanks, except lined 3,217 
Shapes, not fabricated 5,944 
Shapes, fabricated 4,324 
Plates, fabricated 915 
Metal lath : 28 
Frames and sashes 99 
Sheet piling 276 
Rails, 60 Ibs. ; 6,057 
Rails, under 60 Ibs. 90 
Rails, relaying 17 
Rail fastenings 264 
Switches, frogs 183 
Raflroad spikes 171 
R. R. bolts, nuts, etc. 198 
Boiler tubes, seamless 580 


Boiler tubes, welded 22 
Pipe: 
S'ml’s cas’g, oil-line_ 3, 004 
Do. welded 248 
Seamless black, ex- 


cept casing 728 
Pipe fittings: 
Mall. iron screwed 280 
Cast-iron screwed 191 
Pipe and fittings for: 
Cast-iron pressure 694 
Cast-iron soil 709 
Pipe, welded: 
Black steel 1,175 
Black wrought-iron 194 
Galvanized steel... 1,360 
Galv. wrought-iron 102 


Pipe and fittings: 
Riveted iron or steel 
Wire: 


Plain iron or steel 2,618 
Galvanized 2,506 


Barbed 
Woven wire fencing 
Woven wire screen cloth: 


at 
soy 
ms 
we) 


Insect 39 

Other 85 
Wire rope and cable 235 
Wire strand 32 
Card clothing 13 
Other wire 42% 
Wire nails 2,040 
Horseshoe nails 93 
Tacks 36 
Other nails, staples 351 
Bolts, machine screws 674 
Castings: 

Gray iron, semi-steel 305 

Malleable-iron 65 

Steel, not alloy 78 

Alloy incl. stainless 60 
Car wheels, tires, axles 1,235 
Horseshoes and calks 39 
Forgings, n.e.s.: 

Not containing alloy 382 

5 


Alloy incl. stainless 450 
Total (gross tons) .201,477 


Scrap, iron and steel 221,466 


Scrap, tin plate ». 1,539 
Tin plate circles, 
strips, cobbles, etc. 104 


Waste-waste tin plate 845 
Total scrap 223,954 
GRAND TOTAL 425, 431 


Iron ore (gross tons) 98, 466 


Sept., Jan. thru 
1938 Oct., ’38 
1,610 17,908 


6,712 90,086 


265 547 
887 3,917 

67 929 
508 20,376 
788 6,289 


7,329 151,124 
100 252 
24 2,192 
3,469 27,541 
315 3,067 
6,141 59,080 
16,362 154,801 
42 1,561 
206 3,180 
676 6,289 


2,228 20,312 


39 359 
102 278 
3,228 28,723 
20 128 


2 ae 
12,061 135,583 
246 3,749 
5,341 33,681 
5,131 70,568 
3,144 31,584 
2,511 21,581 
81 722 

55 1,130 

37 2,864 
1,139 41,032 
82 4,169 
12,596 28,074 
1,207 6,379 
151 1,508 
142 2,168 

81 938 
691 10,012 
45 1,417 


2,539 41,803 
293 9,789 


523 6,157 


239 2,606 
93 1,598 


2,303 16,281 
905 8,133 


796 8,912 
689 2,695 


1,620 10,955 
85 1,821 


7 940 


2,934 19,776 
2,139 19,599 
4,767 27,066 

156 1,810 


14 215 
82 897 
218 2, 967 
98 703 

8 71 
460 4,623 
1,974 15,999 
32 742 
47 218 
414 3,440 


625 6,643 


448 3,109 
34 1,019 


177 1,155 
43 675 
1,347 18,468 
3 98 


1,162 6,956 
52 758 
196,395 1,786,624 
147, 203 2 ye 386, 323 
1,578 10,283 


284 3,649 
608 6,137 


149,67: 32, 406, 392 





346, 068 4,193, 016 
96, 628 528, 460 


*No distinction prior to 1938. 


INITED STATES IMPORTS OF 
AND STEBL PRODUCTS 


Gross Tons 
Oct., 


Articles 
Pig iron 
Sponge iron ..... 
Ferromanganese* 
Spiegeleisen , 
Ferrochromet 
Ferrosilicont _ 
Other ferroalloys$ 
Steel ingots, blooms 
Billets a 
Concrete reinforce. bars 
Hollow bar, drill steel 
Bars, solid or hollow 
Iron slabs fiexe 
Iron bars slate ace 
Wire rods eee oe 
Boiler and other plate 
Sh’ts, skelp, saw plate 
Die blocks or blanks 
Tin plate, taggers’ tin 
and terneplate..... 
Structural shapes.... 
Sashes and frames 
Sheet piling 
Rails and fastenings. 
Cast-iron pipe, fittings 
Malleable iron pipe 
fittings Se he aa 
Welded pipe - 
Other Pipe ......65 
ec! 
Other hoops, bands.. 
Barbed wire . Seacan 
tound iron, steel wire 
Telegraph, ’phone wire 
Flat wire, steel strips 
Wire rope and strand 
Other wire ... 
Nails, tacks, staples. 
Bolts, nuts, rivets. 
Horse and mule shoes 
Castings and forgings 


Total (gross tons).. 20,921 


Iron and steel scrap 
GRAND TOTAL.... 


*Manganese content; 





tchrome content; 
con content; §alloy content. 





IRON 

Sept., Jan. thru 
1938 Oct., ’38 
6,922 30,358 
31 380 
3,887 14,221 
1,069 9,771 
1 100 

180 610 

1 

158 197 
19 491 
105 1,101 
72 683 
1,125 15,314 
7 452 
564 3,997 
24 303 
189 5,829 

1 71 

4 91 
1,902 31,970 
235 

669 3,041 
50 1,225 
11 76 
183 4,927 
2,156 19,785 
868 8,692 
922 13,638 
671 11,230 
167 1,168 

1 9 

180 2,095 
214 1,750 
49 1,178 
739 6,081 
62 186 
39 379 
499 3,339 
3,740 194,974 
4,218 13,183 
7,958 208,157 
tsili 


ORIGIN OF OCTOBER IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 


Iron 
ore 
Norway 25,116 
Sweden .. 14,546 
United Kingdom 60 
Algeria Sonal 7,480 
Cuba 21,000 
Chile 155, 200 
Australia 3,000 
Netherlands 
Canada 
British India 
Soviet Russia 
Gold Coast 
France 
Czechoslovakia 
Total 226,402 
Sheets, 


skelp and 


sawplate 


United Kingdom 10 
Belgium 46 
France 1 
Sweden 2 
Canada 2 
Germany 

Total 61 


Man- 


ganese 


ore 


Steel 
bars 
11 
646 
379 
199 
3 
23 


1,261 


Ferro- 


man- 


ganese 


1,297 


161 


eae) 


Ii“ 


2,281 


Hoops 
and 
bands 


599 
394 
3 
83 
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Foundry Course Planned 


@ Chicago Chapter, American Foun- 
drymen’s association, has announced 
its program for the 1939 foundry lec- 
ture course, for operating foundry- 
men, apprentices and students, be- 
ginning Jan. 16. Lectures are sched- 


uled for those Monday 


evenings 


when there are no regular chapter 


meetings. 
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Construction :*: Enterprise 


Ohio 


ASHLEY, O.—Village, R. A. Whipple, 
mayor, is taking new bids due Dec. 16 
on construction of iron removal plant and 
water softener and hydrant installations 
costing total of $17,500. Consulting en- 
gineers, Hoover & Montgomery, Colum- 
bus, O. 


BRYAN, O.—Village, Charles Hester, 
clerk, is preparing plans and will prob- 
ably call for bids soon on final contracts 
for construction of chemical-process 
sludge-type sewage disposal plant cost- 
ing $145,000. Consulting engineers, 
Champe, Finkbeiner & Associates, Toledo, 
O. (Noted Sept. 19.) 


CINCINNATI — Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co. is planning to build a 400,- 
000-square foot addition for melting pur- 
poses to its foundry. Will be erected in 
100,000-square foot units. Carlton E. 
Brown, plant engineer. 


COLUMBIANA, O.—Village, P. J. Mul- 
len, clerk, is taking bids due at noon, 
Dec. 9, for construction of a water soften- 
ing plant to cost $10,000. Certified check 
or bond 5 per cent to aecompany bid. Con- 
sultants, Hoover & Montgomery, Colum- 
bus, O. 


EAST PALESTINE, O.—City, Lee Wile, 
clerk, receives bids due noon, Dec. 9, on 
first contract of water and light plant 
improvements. Program includes build- 
ing remodeling and installation of 1500- 
kilowatt turbine generator and condenser 
unit. F. S. Barckhoff Sr., Salem, O., con- 
sulting engineer. 


MANSFIELD, O. — Mansfield Tire & 
Rubber Co. is contemplating the con- 
struction of a two-story factory build- 
ing costing about $100,000 complete with 
machinery. 


MONROEVILLE, O. — Village, C. H. 
Zippel, mayor, will hold referendum 
soon in regard to construction of pro- 
posed municipal light plant costing 
$78,180. Includes three diesel engines 
and a 5-ton crane. PWA grant approved 
and owner’s share available. William C. 
Kammerer & Associates, Cleveland, con- 
sulting engineers. (Noted Oct. 31.) 


MT. GILEAD, O. — Village, J. P. Ben- 
nett, mayor, is contemplating construc- 
tion of a sewage disposal plant to cost 
about $40,000. Consulting engineer, 
Floyd G. Browne, Marion, O. 


NORTH BALTIMORE, O. — Viilage, 
Fred Halboth, mayor, is taking bids due 
at noon, Dec. 9, on construction of a 
municipal light and power system cost- 
ing $194,671. Includes two 450-horse- 
power and one 375-horsepower diesel 
engine. Carl Simon, Van Wert, O., con- 
sulting engineer. 


POWHATAN POINT, O. — Village, 
John Goodhue, mayor, will probably 
readvertise for bids about Dec. 5 on 
sections B and C in a waterworks con- 
struction program costing $82,432. Sec- 
tions involve steel storage tank, water 
softener and pump house. Consulting 
engineer in project, Carl Simon, Van 
Wert, O. (Noted Oct. 12.) 


SALEM, O.—City, Frank Wilson, service 
director, is taking bids due at noon, Dec. 
8, on waterworks improvements, includ- 
ing boiler equipment modernization, new 
stack and pipe lines. F.S. Barckhoff Sr., 
city engineer. Certified check or bond 5 
per cent to accompany bid. (Noted Nov. 
14.) 


SANDUSKY, O.—City, R. J. Wagar, 
manager, has rejected bids and made new 
plans and specifications on Divisions A 
and B of construction of proposed water- 
works costing $820,000. Taking new bids 
due Dec. 13. Project involves pumping 
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station, purification plant, filter units, 
motor-driven pumping units, reception 
basins, sedimentation basins and storage 
basin. Greeley & Hanson, Chicago, con- 
sulting engineers. (Noted Nov. 7.) 


TROY, O. — City, J. D. Boak, mayor, 
takes bids due at noon, Dec. 8, in 
construction of a sewage disposal plant 
and sewers costing about $143,000. Plans 
provide for primary treatment plant, 
settling tank, pumping equipment and 
sludge filtration. Certified check or bond 
5 per cent to accompany bids. George B. 
Gascoigne & Associates, Cleveland, en- 
gineers. 


Connecticut 


DARIEN, CONN. Town, J. B. Cor- 
bin, town hall, representative, is tak- 
ing bids until Dec. 15 on construction 
of a sewage treatment plant to cost 
approximately $562,250. Sanborn & Bo- 
gert, New York, engineers. (Noted Oct 
31.) 

NORWICH, CONN. City, electric 
light department, is making plans for 
improvements and extensions in _ its 
power plant at cost of $753,770. PWA 


has approved $339,197 grant in work 
Massachusetts 
BELLINGHAM, MASS. Town is 


now receiving bids on contract No, 1 
for a $519,560 water project, which in- 
cludes wells, pipe lines, meters, hydrants 
and pumping station. Hayden, Harding 
& Buchanan, Boston, consulting engi- 
neers. (Noted Oct. 24.) 


QUINCY, MASS. — Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, has acquired a ten-acre 
tract on which it plans to erect a 
manufacturing unit costing upwards of 
$1,000,000. 


New York 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. City is taking 
bids for an unstated time on first con- 
tract of $550,000 municipal waterworks 


project. Barker & Wheeler, Albany, 
N. Y., engineers. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y Clark Hard- 
ware Co., 13 East Third street, will take 
bids soon on general contract for erect- 
ing two-story 100 x 100-foot warehouse 
estimated to cost $40,000. Beck & Tink 
ham, Bailey building, engineers. 


NEW YORK - Philip Ruxton Ine, is 
having plans prepared for a seven-story 
laboratory building estimated to cost 
about $175,000. E. L. Kear, 545 Fifth 
avenue, architect and engineer in the 
project. 

NEW YORK Acme Iron Pipe Co 
Inc. has been organized with $10,000 
capital to manufacture and deal in iron 
pipe and (fittings. Agents Apfel & 
Apfel, 1440 Broadway. 


New Jersey 


PATERSON, N. J Federal Tool & 
Steel Corp. has been incorporated with 
1000 shares of no par value stock. Com 
pany agent, Louis Dworetz 


Pennsylvania 


EMLENTON, PA Borough, Homer 
Jacobs, secretary of sewage plant au- 
thority, is taking bids due 7:30 p. m 
Dec. 15, on construction of sewage dis- 
posal plant and intercepting sewers 
costing total of $36,200. Chester Engi- 
neers, Pittsburgh, consultants 


Ol, CIry, PA Continental Can Co 
A. V. Crary, vice president, soon takes 
bids on a one-story 160 x 400-foot can 
manufacturing plant costing $500,000. 
Equipment is to include automatic can- 
making machinery and complete litho 
graphing equipment, Company engineers 
in charge 


Michigan 


DETROIT Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co., Cleveland, will erect soon a mod- 
ern one-story, steel and concrete fac 
tory, 200 x 510 feet, for manufacture of 
corrugated boxes. Plant scheduled for 
operation by April 15. Charles U 
Harvey is company’s Detroit representa 
tive 
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Illinois 


CHICAGO B. A. Railton Co, has 
let contract to Enjay Construction Co., 
160 North LaSalle street, for a two-story 
250 x 250-foot warehouse costing about 
$775,000. Howard Colburn, Chicago, con- 
sulting engineer 


CHICAGO J. H. Stone & Sons plan 
installation of motors and controls, con- 
veyors, electric crane, hoists and other 
equipment in $500,000 corrugated box 
manufacturing plant to be started soon. 
A. Epstein, 2001 West Pershing road, 
architect and engineer 


Indiana 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND.—City will 
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take bids soon for a 5000-kilowatt turbo- 
generator unit, accessories, surface con- 
denser and pumping equipment to be 
installed in municipal electric light and 
power plant. Commercial Testing & En- 
gineering Co., Chicago, consulting en- 
gineer. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. — City has 
PWA approval of $1,350,000 grant in 
the construction of a proposed sewage 
disposal plant to cost about $3,000,000. 


Maryland 


HAGERSTOWN, MD.—City will prob- 
ably award contract to Bester & Long, 
Hagerstown, for reconditioning sludge 
beds at sewage disposal plant, and will 
call soon for bids on construction of 
sludge digestion tanks and gas utiliza- 
tion system. Cost entire project esti- 
mated at $85,000. (Noted Sept. 19.) 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—Navy department, bu- 
reau of supplies and accounts, takes bids 
to Dec. 9 on a wood boring machine 
(Schedule 4955); pneumatic hammer 
(Schedule 4958); acetylene cylinders 
(Schedule 4991); and steel slides (Sched- 
ule 5011). 


WASHINGTON Navy department, 
yards and docks, receives bids for three 
turbo-alternator units and = auxiliary 
equipment (Specification 9027) for in- 
stallation in power plant at Pearl Har- 
bor, T.H., naval base. 


Kentucky 


NORTH MIDDLETOWN, KY. — City, 
Russell Summary, mayor, has received 
PWA approval of grant of $33,750 in 
waterworks and gas improvement proj- 
ects costing total of $75,000. Will 
finance balance with bonds. 


Georgia 

SUMMERVILLE, GA. — PWA has ap- 
proved grant of $34,000 to city for con- 
structing waterworks improvements 
costing $77,000. Project involves zeolite 
softening type treatment plant. 
Missouri 

CARROLLTON, MO. PWA has ap- 
proved allotment to city of $74,000 grant 
in the construction of a waterworks 
system to cost $165,000. Project in- 
cludes distribution mains, elevated stor- 
age tank, etc. 

COLUMBIA, MO. — Boone County Co- 
operative Electrical association has REA 
allotment of $135,000 and will build 
additional 120 miles rural power trans- 
mitting lines in the county. Richard 
Dinwiddie, association manager. 

GLASGOW, MO. — City, T. T. Hall, 
mayor, carried bond issue at recent 
election to finance construction of 
new filter plant costing $16,286. Black 
& Veatch, Kansas City, Mo., consulting 
engineers. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. — Reade Mfg. 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., has leased a 
building here and will establish a plant 
for manufacture of water softening 
compounds. 


KIRKSVILLE, MO.—-REA has approved 
an allotment of $226,000 to Tri-County 
Electric Co-operative association for con- 
struction of 216 miles of rural power lines 
in three counties. 


RICHLANDS, MO. — City has received 
PWA grant in the projected construction 
of a sewerage works including treat- 
ment plant, Imhoff tank, trickling fil- 
ters, sludge beds and costing approxi- 
mately $27,000. 


ST. LOUIS — Johnston Tin Foil & 








Metal Co. has awarded general con- 
tract for construction of a $40,000 one- 
story 100 x 100-foot addition to its 
factory to the Woermann Construction 
Co., 3800 West Pine boulevard. (Noted 
Oct. 31.) 


WESTON, MO. City, Thomas Han- 
son, mayor, has completed its plans and 
will accept bids soon on the installa- 
tion of a diesel generating unit and dis- 
tribution system to cost $85,000. E. T. 
Archer & Co., Kansas City, Mo., consult- 
ing engineers 


Wisconsin 


MADISON, WIS. Board of education 
has let general contract for building 
$100,000 manual arts addition to East 
high school to George Nelson & Son, 
1117 West Johnson street. 


MILWAUKEE — Nunn-Bush Co., 2822 
North Fifth street, shoe manufacturer, 
is about to begin work on a power plant 
addition to its factory, 50 x 90 feet, cost- 


ing $50,000. Oscar Kisa, Milwaukee, 
consulting engineer 
Minnesota 

DULUTH City voted approval of 


a $900,000 bond issue to supplement 
PWA grant for construction of a sew- 
age disposal plant costing $1,424,000. 
Burlingame, Hitchcock & Estabrook, 
Minneapolis, consulting engineers. 


EAST GRAND FORKS, MINN. — City, 
A. G. Rand, clerk, is taking bids to 8 
p.m., Dec. 12, on the projected im- 
provement and alteration of its water 
treatment plant to cost $41,200. Lium & 
Burdick, Grand Forks, N. Dak., con- 
sulting engineers. Certified check 5 
per cent to accompany bid. 


FAIRFAX, MINN. Renville-Sibley 
Co-operative Power association, A. E. 


Melvold, secretary, is taking bids to 2 
p.m., Dec. 8, for construction of ap- 
proximately 178 miles of rural trans- 
mission lines in two counties, Ellerbe & 
Co., St. Paul, consulting engineers. Cer- 
tifled check 5 per cent to accompany 
bids. 


LANESBORO, MINN. Village, A. O. 
Amdahl, clerk, is taking bids to 2 p.m., 
Dec. 9, on construction of sanitary street 
sewers and sewage disposal plant cost- 


ing $113,000. Toltz, King & Day Inc., 
St. Paul, engineers. Certified check 5 
per cent to accompany bid. (Noted 
Aug. 29.) 

MINNEAPOLIS Louis F. Jensen 


Co., 2701 Fourth street, manufacturer 
of contractors’ equipment, has awarded 
contract to Butler Mfg. Co. for erec- 
tion of a one-story, 40 x 60-foot steel 
warehouse and shop building. 


NICOLLET, MINN. PWA has al- 


lotted grant to the city in the con- 
struction of a waterworks addition in- 
cluding pressure aerator filter with 
valves, piping and pump house addi- 
tion. General Filter Co., Ames, Iowa, 
engineer. 


ST. PAUL Truel Foundry Co., 682 
Raymond avenue, has been incorporated 
to operate a foundry by F. A. Truel, 
Emil Strom and Fred Peterson. 


ST. PAUL — Paper, Calmenson & Co., 
975 East Seventh street, steel distribu- 
tors, have started construction of a 
one-story, 32 x 144-foot addition to 
their steel storage warehouse. 


STAPLES, MINN. — City, B. C. Bar- 
rett, clerk, is taking bids to 2 p.m., 
Dec. 9, for construction of a reservoir 
and complete water treatment plant 
estimated to cost $50,000. P. C. Betten- 
burg Inc., 1437 Marshall avenue, St. 
Paul, engineer. Certified check 10 per 
cent to accompany bid. (Noted Oct. 3.) 
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WAZATA, MINN, — Voters have ap- 
proved $110,000 bond issue to finance 
construction of a proposed sewage sys- 
tem and disposal plant. E. L. Johnson, 
city clerk, 


Texas 


AMARILLO, TEX. — City tentatively 
closes bids Dec. 8 on extensions to 
sewer and water distribution systems, 
including 10,000,000-gallon pumping unit 
and central water plant. Total cost 
about $200,000. H. R. Smith, city man- 
ager and engineer. 


BASTROP, TEX. - PWA has ap- 
proved loan and grant totaling $58,181 
to city in the proposed construction of 
a distributing system using power pur- 
chased from the Lower Colorado river 
authority. 


BLUE GROVE, TEX. oe As CO. Coe 
operative association has been allotted 
$115,000 REA grant for projected con- 
struction of 116 miles of rural trans- 
mission lines in three counties. Con- 


sultants, Isbell Engineers, Jacksboro, 
Tex. 
BURNET, TEX. — City has received 


$27,000 PWA loan and grant of $22,000 
for constructing complete electric dis- 
tribution system to use Lower Colorado 
river authority power. 

ELGIN, TEX. — City will begin work 
shortly on plans to build $80,000 dis- 
tribution system for power from Lower 
Colorado river authority.” Financing by 
bond issue. Doak Rainey, Austin, Tex., 
engineer. 


EL PASO, TEX. — El Paso Smelting 
works is constructing an addition to its 
plant to carry on arsenic collection by 
filtering vapors. 


HENDERSON, TEX. tusk County 
Electric Co-operative Inc., E. L. High- 
tower, project superintendent, has REA 
allotment of $125,000, and is making 
plans to erect an additional 125 miles 


of rural lines. William G. Morrison, 
Waco, Tex., consulting engineer. 
HIGHLAND PARK, TEX. Voters, 


with those of University Park, jointly 
approved $2,246,000 bond issue to finance 
construction of projected water storage 
reservoir, filtration plant and sewerage 
system. 

HOUSTON, TEX. — Southern Acid & 
Sulphur Co., Texarkana, Tex., has 
awarded contract for constructing four 
buildings costing about $125,000 at its 
proposed plant here to Austin Co., Sec- 
ond National Bank building, Houston. 


LAMPASAS, TEX. - PWA approved 
grant of $34,000 and $42,000 loan to 
city to enable construction of electric 
distribution and street lighting system. 


SAN AUGUSTINE, TEX. — City, A. E. 
Rushing, mayor, is taking bids for 
power plant improvements including in- 
stallation of 335-kilowatt diesel electric 
unit. PWA grant of $18,000 allotted and 
bonds of $25,000 approved by voters. 
Municipal Engineering & Finance Co., 
Dallas, Tex., engineer. (Noted Oct. 3.) 


Kansas 


PAOLA, KANS. — City, A. A. Bryan, 
mayor, votes Dec. 12 on a $185,000 bond 
issue to aid in financing construction 
of a new diesel power plant and dis- 
tribution system costing $240,000. W. B. 
Rollins & Co., Kansas City, Mo., con- 
sultants. (Noted Nov. 11.) 


WINFIELD, KANS. — REA has al- 
lotted $231,000 to the Sumner-Cowley 
Rural Electrification project, Harold 
Koger, president, to finance construction 
of 270 miles of rural power transmitting 
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lines in Sumner and Cowley counties 
Iowa 


ANITA, IOWA Voters approved a 
$110,000 bond issue at recent election 
to supplement PWA allotment in the 
construction of a proposed electric light 


plant and distribution system. Solon 
Karns, clerk; Young & Stanley Inc., 
Muscatine, Iowa, engineers. (Noted Oct 
nT.) 

Montana 


HAMILTON, MONT United States 
public health service, Washington, will 
open bids Dec. 22 for enlargement of 
laboratory and construction of garages 
and shops here. Project allotted $622,000. 


Nevada 
COALDALE, NEV. O. G. Avery, 51 
Atlantic avenue, Long Beach, Calif., 


plans to construct a sulphur refining 
plant here to cost about $40,000; will 
purchase machinery and equipment 
George Anderson, care of owner, en 
gineer. 


Arizona 


TEMPE, ARIZ. - Salt River Valley 
Water Users’ association, Phoenix, Ariz., 
is taking bids on installation of 60-cycle 
turbine generator of 3000-kilowatt hour 
capacity in Cross Cut canal plant; cost 
estimated at $200,000. H. W. Lawson, 
Tempe, plant superintendent, 


Pacific Coast 


LOS ANGELES—Certificate to conduct 
business under name of General Pipe & 
Supply Co., 8419 Atlantic boulevard, has 
been issued to the owner, A. Fishfader, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 

SAN FRANCISCO J. Harbond has 
awarded general contract for a _ one- 
story industrial plant costing $35,000 
exclusive of equipment to W. C. Akard, 
225 Cervantes avenue. 

HERMISTON, OREG. Umatilla Elec- 
trical Co-operative association has been 
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allotted a $37,000 grant by REA and 
will construct 33 miles of rural power 
distributing lines 

PORTLAND, OREG. Russell Hurl 
burt has general contract from Maytag 
Northwest Co. for construction of a 
$40,000 office and warehouse for re 
pair and parts departments 

SILVERTON, 
ceiving bids Dec. 5 for 
chanical equipment for 


OREG City is re- 
furnishing me 
treat- 


sewage 


ment. Baar & Cunningham, Portland, 
Oreg., engineers. 


SEATTLE Industrial Minerals In 
has been formed with capital of $100,- 
000 by Charles R. Berry and associates 
610 Arctic building 


SEATTLE Blue Lake Mining Corp 
1221 Vance building, has’ been _in- 
corporated by Frank Williams and as 
sociates. Capitalization is $100,000 


SPOKANE Matchless Consolidated 
Gold Mining Co., 301 Title building, has 
filed for incorporation with $100,000 
capital. Organizers headed by Joseph 
F, Hocking, 

TOPPENISH, WASH National Juice 
Machinery Co., 401 Washington avenue 
has been incorporated with capital of 
$50,000 by B. R. Sturm and associates 


vanada 


LANGLEY, 
making plans for a 
plant to cost about $30,000, A. E. Fore 
man, Vancouver, B. C., engineer 


a. © Municipality is 


sewage disposal 


VICTORIA, B. C Deep River De 
velopment Co, Ltd. plans to construct 
and equip a rayon pulp mill here at 
estimated cost of about $350,000 


WATERLOO, ONT Canadian Brew 
eries has awarded $125,000 contract to 
Dunker Construction Co 250 King 
street, Kitchener, Ont., for constructing 
a 101 x 108-foot brewery, including in- 
stallation of 25 steel storage tanks. 

WESTMINSTER, ONT Township is 
making plans for extensions in its sew- 
erage system to cost about $140,000 
W. Vitch, city hall, London, Ont., en 
gineer, 
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A classified list of advertisers according to products. @Index to 


advertisements gives page number of any advertiser. 








ABRASIVES (Blast Cleaning) 

Pittsburgh Crushed Steel Co., 
61st St. and A. V. R. R., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ABRASIVES (Polishing) 
Carborundum Co., The, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 
ACCUMULATORS 
Logeman Brothers Co., 
3126 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 
Wood, R. D., Co., 400 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ACETYLENE 
Air Reduction Sales Co., 
60 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Linde Air Products Co., The, 
30 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


ACID-PROOF LININGS 

Ceilcote Co., The, Rockefeller Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 1000 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Quigley Company, Inc., 
56 W. 45th St., New York City. 
ACIDS (Pickling) 
American Chemical Paint Co., 
Ambler, Pa. 
Ampco Metal, Inc., 3831 W. Burn- 
ham St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 1000 


Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AIR COMPRESSORS—See 
COMPRESSORS (Air) 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
Ross, J. O., Engineering Co., 
350 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


ALKALI CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 1000 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALLOYS—See FERROALLOYS 


ANGLE IRON BENDERS 
Excelsior Tool & Machine Co., 
Ridge and Jefferson Aves., 

East St. Louis, Il. 
Wallace Supplies Mfg. Co., 
1304 Diversey Parkway, 

Chicago, I. 


ANGLES, CHANNELS—See 
BEAMS, CHANNELS, ANGLES 


ANNEALING 

Holden, A. F., 

New Haven, 

ANNEALING 

(Annealing) 

ANODES (All Types) 
“he 


Udylite Co., The, 
1651 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Co., 
Conn. 


BOXES—See BOXES 


AXLES 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Corp., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 
Standard Steel Works Co., 
Burnham, Pa. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Brown: Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


BABBITT METAL 

Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., 
28th and Smallman Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Bearing Metals Corp., 
928 Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ryerson, Jos...T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, 1. 
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BALING PRESSES 
Logeman Brothers Co., 
3126 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BALL TRANSFERS 


Mathews Conveyer Co., 142 Tenth 


St., Ellwood City, Pa. 
BALLS (Bronze) 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. and 


Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BALLS (Special Alloy Metals) 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. and 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BAND FILES (Metal) 

Continental Machine Specialties, Inc., 
Dept. A, 1301 Washington Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAND SAWS (Metal Cutting) 

Continental Machine Specialties, Inc., 
Dept. A, 1301 Washington Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BANDS—See HOOPS AND BANDS 


BANDS (Iron and Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago, 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Inland Steel Co., 
38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Stanley Works, The, 
New Britain, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Brown Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wallace Supplies Mfg. Co., 1310 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago, IIl. 
BARGES (Steel) 
American Bridge Co., 
Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 
Kearney, N. J. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Maryland Dry Dock Co., 
3altimore, Md. 


BARRELS (Plating) 
Udylite Co., The, 
1651 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


BARRELS (Steel) 

Petroleum Iron Works Co., 
Sharon, Pa. 

Pressed Steel Tank Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BARS (Alloy) 
Ampco Metal, Inc., 3831 W. 
ham St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bliss & Laughlin, 
Harvey, II. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Laclede Steel Co., 
Arcade Bldg., St. 
Midvale Co., The 
Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Republic Steel Corp., 

Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 

Chicago, 


Inc., 


The, 


Burn- 


Inc., 


Louis, Mo 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Brown-Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Timken Steel & Tube Co., 
Canton, O. 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcing) 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Inland Steel Co., 

38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Republic Steel Corp., 

Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Brown-Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


BARS (TIron)—See IRON (Bar) 


BARS (Reinforcing) 
Foster, L. B., Co., Inc., 
P. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Laclede Steel Co., 
Arcade Bldg., St. Mo. 


BARS (Steel) 
(*Also Stainless) 


Louis, 


*Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Inland Steel Co., 
38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
Laclede Steel Co., 
Arcade Bldg., St. 
*Midvale Co., The, 
Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Republic Steel Corp., Dept. ST, 
Cleveland, O. 
*Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Tl. 
Stanley Works, The, 
New Britain, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Tennessee Coal, Tron & Railroad Co., 
Brown-Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Louis, Mo. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


BASKETS (Dipping) 
Cambridge Wire Cloth Co., The, 101 
Washington St., Cambridge, Md. 


BATHS (Heat Treating, High Speed) 
Holden, A. F., Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


BATTERIES (Storage) 

Edison, Thomas A., Inc., 
Orange, N. J. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., The, 
19th St. and Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEAMS, CHANNELS, ANGLES, 
ETC. 
(*Alse Stainless) 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago, 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Inland Steel Co., 
38° So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


*Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Levinson Steel Co., The, 

39 Pride St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 

Chicago, Il. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co.., 
Brown Marx Bldg., 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


BEARINGS (Ball) 

Ahlberg Bearing Co., 3025 W. 47th 
St., Chicago, Il. 

Bantam Bearings Corp., 
South Bend, Ind. 

Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 

Norma Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. and 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Torrington Co., The, 
Torrington, Conn. 


BEARINGS (Bronze) 
Ampco Metal, Inc., 3831 W. Burn- 
ham St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., 
28th and Smallman Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Co. 
Paschall Sta., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Bearing Metals Corp. 
928 Shore Ave,, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shenango-Penn Mold Co., Dover, O 


BEARINGS (Journal) 

Ahlberg Bearing Co., 3025 W. 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

Bantam Bearings Corp., 
South Bend, Ind. 

Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 

Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corp., 
Harrison, N. J 


47th 


National Bearing Metals Corp., 


928 Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shafer Bearing Corp., 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, I 


SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. and 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 


Canton, O. 


BEARINGS (Needle) 
Torrington Co., The, 
Torrington, Conn. 
BEARINGS (Oilless) 
Rhoades, R. W., Metaline Co., 
50 3rd St., Long Island City, N. Y 


BEARINGS (Quill) 
Bantam Bearings Corp., 
South Bend, Ind. 


KEARINGS (Radial) 
Ahlberg Bearing Co., 3025 W. 47th 
St., Chicago, Il. 
Bantam Bearings 
South Bend. Ind. 
Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 
Hyatt Bearings Div., 
General Motors Corp., 
Harrison, N. J. 
Shafer Bearing Corp., 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front St., and 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, O. 


BEARINGS (Roll Neck) 

Bantam Bearings Corp., 
South Bend, Ind. 

Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 

Hyatt Bearings Div., 
General Motors Corp., 
Harrison, N. J. 

National Bearing Metals Corp., 
928 Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Corp., 
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Comments 





Readers are invited to comment upon articles. editorials. reports, prices or other editorial 


material appearing in STEEL. 


The editors cannot publish unsigned communications, but 


at their discretion may permit a writer to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason exists 


for withholding his identity. 


Auto Beauty vs. Utility 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Dreyfuss’ criticism of current 
automobile styles, as given in your 
issue of Nov. 28, i think is quite to 
the point and should have some 
beneficial effect on body designers. 

It appears to laymen thet there 
is too much art and not enough 
commonsense, and that body de- 
signers should be held in check 
by some means so they will not 
ultimately drift into futuristic de- 
signs that might render the auto- 
mobile practically useless as a mo- 
bile apparatus. 

The average body designer works 
with the idea of style and beauty 
foremost. However, he appears to 
have an extremely low sense of 
utility, and as a result we have 
autos with windshield, cowls, hoods, 
and door windows so high that 
visibility for the average driver is 
impaired to the extent that a great 
number of accidents at street inter- 
sections are traceable directly to 
this fault. 

They put curved glass crystals 
over the instruments because they 
think they look attractive, but re- 
sult in high-light reflections that 
make it difficult to read the instru- 
ments. They put the instruments 
at all cock-eyed angles and then 
use fancy dials, and pointers which 
at no time coincide with the dial 
markings. They even substitute a 
dot here and there in lieu of the 
sensible conventional division lines 
ordinarily used on instruments. 

Designers put a bar down the cen- 
ter of the windshield, and then put 
another in the rear window because 
it harmonizes, but which is a 
nuisance when you use the rear 
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view mirror. They make the body 
so low at the rear your hat touches 
the roof—-but why continue? 

There is no good reason why body 
design and details cannot be made 
attractive and still retain utility. 
A case in point that is forced on 
the designers is the rediator grille 
Some designers would like to make 
close-meshed narrow grilles, or 
leave them out entirely, but are 
prevented by the fact that a definite 
area has to be provided to pass 
enough air to maintain correct en- 
gine temperatures. No such iron 
clad restrictions apply to body de- 
sign. 

Isn’t it possible for body de- 
signers to work with an additional 
thought in mind, namely, utility? 
When they have worked out the 
idea of any design, with the idea 
of style, beauty and harmony, be 
it the body or any of the details 
that go with it, why not study the 
design from the standpoint of utili 
ty, for after all these items are 
made for use and convenience as 
well as for appearance. 


W. H. WINEMAN 
Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Michigan City, Ind. 


Opposes Incentive Tax 


To the Editor: 

Profit sharing, as such, is a very 
laudable step for business to take, 
but we are extremely doubtful if 
legislation is the way to go about 
getting profit sharing in more in- 
dustries, offering tax credits as an 
incentive therefor. 

It is our opinion that legislation 
designed to promote profit sharing 
in industry can only further con- 
fuse business and work as a hard- 


Letters should be brief —preferably not exceeding 250 words. 


ship against those industries which 
are not in a position to share profits. 

We are definitely of the opinion 
that no permanent progress can 
be made in industrial relations 
through legislation. 


PHILIP M. MorGan 


Assistant to President, 
Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 


Machine Makes More Jobs 


To the Editor: 

I am becoming more and more 
convinced that the majority of peo- 
ple, educated as well as uneducated, 
believe that tre machine reduces 
employment. 

This seems to come about be- 
cause in thousands of individual 
cases it does just that and also be. 
cause of the prevalence of adver- 
tisements for labor-saving devices 
and machines. 

Of course the reverse is known 
to be true and long articles and 
books have been written to prove 
it, but they are not believed or 
they are forgotten. 

This belief leads to much ill-con- 
sidered legislation and to election 
of many poorly equipped candidates. 

I think it is up to you to help 
correct this situation, not by long 
treatises on the subject, but by 
rews items, skort editorials, brief 
statistics, and by persistent effort, 
for it is vastly important that our 
voting public be kept correctly in- 
formed on this very vital subject. 


F. W. 


JESSOP, 
Ohio Electric Mfg. Co., 


5900 Maurice Avenue, 
Cleveland. 
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WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY -: WEIRTON, W. VA. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Boston, 1001 Statier Building; Chicago, 228 North LaSalle Street; Cincinnati, 2606 
Carew Tower; Cleveland, 1217 Leader Building; Detroit, 11-210 General Motors Building; indianapolis, Chamber of 
Commerce Building; New York, 405 Lexington Avenue; Philadelphia, 1462 Broad Street Station Building; Pittsburgh, 
2800 Grant Building; Rochester, 45 Exchange Street; St. Louis, Cotton Beit Building; San Francisco, Sharon Building; 
: Toronto, Ontario, General Assurance Building, 357 Bay Street. 
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